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BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
APPOINTED TO JOIN WITH A COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS TO CONSIDER THE FUTURE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND. IN PARTICULAR. TO 
EXAMINE AND REPORT UPON THE PROPOSALS 
CONTAINED IN COMMAND PAPER 426S, 


ORDERED TO REPORT:— 

That this Committee was appointed at the commencement of the 
present Session. 

I'he Mimites of Evidence taken before, and Records reported from, 
the original Committee were reierred to us. For purposes of con¬ 
venience this Report treats the present Committee as though it had 
been in existence since the appointment of the original Committee 
on the 11th April, 1933. 

We record with profound regret the death of two of our members. 
Lord Burnham and Miss Pickford, and we are deeply sensible of the 
loss which we have sustained by being deprived of the aid of their 
experience and judgment in the preparation of our Report. 

We were empowered to call into consultation representatives of 
the Indian States and of British India, and we accordingly invited 
the following Delegates to attend our deliberations:— 


Delegates from the Indian States 

Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, G.I.E. 
Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-Khan, O.B.E. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Sir Manubhai Nandshank^r Mehta, C.S.I. 

Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pattani, K.G.I.E. 
Mr. Y. Thombare. 
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SECmON 1 


THE PIUNdFLES OF A CONSTETUTIONAL SETTLEMENT 

1. The conditions of the problem with the examination of which The 
we have been entrusted are brilliantly described in the comprehensive Statutory 
5 survey which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory Com- , 
mission. We are not aware that the accuracy of this survey has been ® 

impeached, and we are content to take it both as the starting point 
and the text book of our own investigation. Nor, indeed, could we do 
otherwise ; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
10 disposal to have accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 
and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
work of the Commission and our conviction that, if we had not had 
before us the fruits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
should scarcely have found it possible to complete within any 
15 measurable space of time the task which Parliament has imposed 
upon us. Nevertheless, if the labours of the Commission have 
happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of introduction 
the conditions of the Indian problem, there are certain elements in 
it which must so sensibly affect the judgment which we are invited 
20 to form and the recommendations which it will be our duty to make 
that we may be permitted briefly to refer to them. 

2. The sub-continent of India, ^ lying between the Himalayas and The 
Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570,000 square miles with a peoples of 
population now approaching 340,000,000. Of this area British India 
25 comprises about 820,000, and the Indian States 700,000, square 
miles, with populations of about 260,000,000 and 80,000,000 
respectively. It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking a 
dozen main languages and over two hundred minor dialects, and often 
as distinct from one another in origin, tradition and manner of life 
30 as are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess 
Hinduism in one form or another as their religion ; over 77,000,000 
are followers of Islam; and the difference between the two is not 
only one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of law and of 
culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct and 
35 separate civilisations. Hinduism is distinguished by the phenom¬ 
enon of caste, which is the basis of its religious and social system 
and, save in a very restricted field, remains unaffected by contact 
• with the philosophies of the West; the religion of Islam on the other 
hand is based upon the conception of thfe equality of man. In 
40 addition to these two great communities, and to the Indian Christians 
now numbering some 6 , 000 , 000 , there is also to be found an infinite 
variety of other religion^ and sects, ranging from the simple beliefs 
of Animism to the mystical speculations of the Buddhist. The 

> i^., excluding Burma: see infra, pma. 47. 
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great majority of the people of India derive their living from the 
soil and practise for the most part a traditional and self-sufficing 
type of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is very consider¬ 
able, but owing in large part to the vast and still rapidly growing 
number of its inhabitants the average standard of living is low and 5 
can scarcely be compared even with that of the more backward 
countries of Europe. Literacy is rare outside urban areas, and even 
in these the number of literates bears but a small proportion to the 
total population. 

3. In its politiral stnirtnre India is divided between "Rritish India 10 
and the Indian States. The latter are nearly 600 in number. 
They include 109 States, among them great States like Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore, the Rulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chamber of Princes (though in 
point of fact not all of these .six luive been continuously, and 15 
some have never been, represented, and none of thejn has taken an 
active part in the work of the Chamber since 1933); 126 which are 
represented in the Chamber by 12 of their own order elected by 
themselves ; and some 300 Estates, Jagirs and others, which are 
only States in the sense that their territory, sometimes consisting 20 
only of a few acres, does not form part of British India. The 
more important States enjoy within their own territories all the 
principal attributes of sovereignty, but their external relations 
are in the hands of the Paramount Power. The sovereignty of 
others is of a more restricted kind, and over others again the Para- 2.S 
mount Power exercises in varying degrees an administrative control. 

4. British India consists of nine Governors' Provinces (excluding 
Burma), togetlier with certain other areas administered under the 
Government of India itself. Tlie Governors’ Provinces possess a 
considerable mea.sure of executive and legislative independence; 30 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can exercise executive and legislative authority. In 
respect of certain matters, known as transferred subjects, the 
Provincial Executives are responsible to their Legislatures ; but the 
Governor-General in Council is independent of the Central Legis- 35 
lature and responsible only to the Secretary of State and through him 

to Parliament; and the same is true of the Governors in Council in 
relation to the reserved subjects in the Provinces. An official bloc 
forms part of both the Central and Provincial Legislatures and in 
general acts in accordance with the wishes ol the Governor-General 40 
and Provincial Governors respectively. British India is administered 
through a number of services, some of them all-India services, and 
some provincial. 

5. Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 

of Biitish India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 45 
to enter with more particularity when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 
Secretary of Stat% and through him to Parliament; Provincial 
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Executives exercising powers'over a wide field, responsible in certain 
matters but •not in others to the Provincial Legislatures; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-making power, 
but with no constitutional control over the Executive in one case and 
5 with only a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding the 
measure of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the 
outcome of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains 
in essence a unitaty and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
10 edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

6. The record of British rule in India is well known. Though we The British 
claim for it neither infallibility nor perfection, since, like all systems Achieve- 

15 of government, it has, at times, fallen into error, it is well to 
remember the greatness of its achievement. It has given to India 
that which throughout the centuries she has never possessed, a 
Government whose authority is unquestioned in -any part of the 
sub-Continent; it has barred the way against the foreign in- 
20 vader and has maintained tranquillity at home ; it has established 
the rule of law, and, by the creation of a just administration and an 
upright judiciary, it has secured to every subject of His Majesty 
in British India the right to go in peace about his daily work and 
to retain for his own use the fruit of his labours. The ultimate 
25 agency in achieving these results has been the power wielded by 
Parliament. The British elepient m the admini.strative and judicial 
services has alwa3's been numerically small. The total European 
population of Britisli India to-day, including some 60,000 British 
troops, is only 135,000. The total British element in the Superior 
30 Services is about 3,150, and of these there are approximately 800 in 
the Indian Civil Service and 500 in the Indian Police. 

7. The success of British rule cannot be justly estimated wthout The Mogul 
reference to the condition of things which preceded it. The Empire, 
arts of government and administration were not indeed unknown 

35 to the earlier Hindu kings, and the strong hand of the Mogul 
Emperors who reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State 
which ultimately embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer 
by comparison with, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the con¬ 
temporary monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mogul 
40 Empire depended essentially upon the personal qualities of its ruling 
House, and when the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably followed ; nor during its most magnificent period was its 
authority unchallenged either within or without its borders. Its 
system of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 

45 The interests of tlie subject races were made subservient to the 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; for the 
politic toleration of Akbar and his immediate successors dis¬ 
appeared with Aurungzeb. The imperial splendour became 
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the measure of the people’s poverty, and their sufferings 
are said by a French observer, long resident at the Court 
of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

8. There are pages in the history of India, between the collapse 5 
of the Mogul Empire and the final establishment of British 
supremacy, which even to-day cannot be read without horror. With 
but brief intervals of relief, vast tracts were given over to the 
internecine struggles of the princes, the guerilla warfare of petty 
chiefs, and the exactions of Indian and European adventurers ; and 10 
to townsmen and peasants alike, the helpless victims of malice 
domestic, foreign levy, and anarchy, it might have seemed 
that the sum of human misery was complete. It is in the 
improvement which has: taken place in Indian agriculture since 
the establishment of peace and security that the Royal Commission 15 
in 1928 found a measure of the extent to which husbandry had been 
injured and its progress delayed by the long period of disorder and 
unrest that preceded the establishment of the unity of India under 
the British Crown. 

9. Such were the conditions out of which British rule gradually, 20 
with the aid and co-operation of many Indians, created a new 
and stable polity. Peace and order were re-established, the relations 

of the Indian States with the Crown were finally determined, 
and the rule of law made effective throughout the whole 
of British India. On this solid foundation the majestic structure 25 
of the Government of India rests, and it can be claimed 
with certainty that in the period which has elapsed since 1858, when 
the Crown assumed supremacy over all the territories of the East 
India Company, the educational and material progress of India 
has been greater than it was ever within her power to achieve during 30 
any other period of her long and chequered history. At the same 
time the surveys and settlement of the lanti including the recognition 
and determination by law of land tenures, and the just assessment 
of the land revenue, together with the preparation and revision from 
time to time of the record of rights and customs, have afforded 35 
guarantees of security to tlie v^ast agricultural population upon which 
has depended the welfare of the whole sub-continent. 

10. Wc have emphasised the raagnitude of the British aehievement 
in India because it is this very achievement that has created the 
problem which w'e have been commissioned by Parliament to 40 
consider. By transforming British India into a single unitary 
State, it has engendered among Indians a sense of political unity. 

By giving that State a Government disintci'csted enough to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter, and powerful enough to control the 
disruptive forces generated by religious, racial and linguistic 45 
divisions, it has fostered the first beginnings, at least, of a sense of 
nationality, transcending those divisions. By establishing conditions 
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in which the performance of the fundamental functions of govern¬ 
ment, the enforcement of law and order and the maintenance of 
an upright administration, has come to be too easily accepted as a 
matter of course, it has set Indians free to turn their mind to other 
5 things, and in particular to the broader political and economic 
interests of their country. Finally by directing their attention 
towards the object lessons of British constitutional history and 
by accustoming the Indian student of government to express his 
political ideas in the English language, it has favoured the growth 
10 of a body of opinion inspired by two familiar British conceptions ; 
that good government is not an acceptable substitute for self- 
government, and that the only form of self-government worthy of 
the name is government through Ministers responsible to an elected 
Legislature. 


15 11. The Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality Reality 

of these political aspirations is frankly recognised at the outset. 

There is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very ^pirations. 
just appreciation of the benefits derived from the British connection, 
but the attachment of a people to its government is not always 
20 determined by a dispassionate calculation of material intei'est, still 
less by sentiments of mere gratitude. The subtle ferments of 
education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
of nationality to which we have referred, have combined to create a 
public opinion in India which it would be a profound error for 
25 Parliament to ignore. It is true, of course, that those who entertain 
these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the vast popu¬ 
lation of India and that, in these circumstances, alleged mani¬ 
festations of public opinion are often of doubtful value. Nevertheless, 
a public opinion does exist, strong enough to affect what has been 
30 for generations the main strength of the Government of India 
—^its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the Indian people. To 
the cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population, an 
equitable land revenue settlement and the timely advent of the 
monsoon may be of more importance than any projects of con- 
35 stitutional reform ; but, when they find that neither just admini¬ 
stration nor good monsoons can ensure a remunerative price for 
their produce, their lack of political ideas may make them more, 
rather than less, susceptible to political agitation. History has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness 
40 of a people by the standard of its least instructed class, and the 
creation of the British Empire, as we know it to-day, has been mainly 
due to the fact that, for the last hundred and fifty years, British 
policy has been guided by a more generous appreciation of the value, 
and a juster estimate of the influence, of what is sometimes called a ^ 

45 politically-minded class. 


12. British policy has certainly been so guided in India, 
notably during recent years. It has conferred on the people Of 
India, by the Act of 1919, wide powers of self-government pj 
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during the last six or seven years, from the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission onwards, it has been consistently directed to 
working out, in free collaboration with Indians themselves, the lines 
of a new and more permanent Constitution. In particular, for the 
first time in the history of India, representatives of lier Princes and 5 
peoples have sat for many months in counsel with representatives * 
of His Majesty's Government and of the great political parties, of 
the United Kingdom; and, for the first time «n the history bf 
Parliament. Indian delegates have taken part in the proceedings of 

a Joint Select Committee and have illuminated our discussions, even 10 
if circumstances forbade them to share our responsibilities. But, 
above all, in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Parliament has set 
out, finally and definitely, the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 
Subsequent statements of policy have added nothing to the substance 
of this declaration, and we think it well to quote it here in full, as 15 
settling once and for all the attitude of the British Parliament and 
people towards the political aspirations of which we have spoken :— 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and for the gradual development of 20 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the empire : 

“ And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 
only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that 25 
substantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 

“ And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

" And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 30 
must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportimities of service will be conferred, and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility ; 

" And whereas concurrently with the giadual development 35 
of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to those Provinces in piovincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
which is conipatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities ; ” 40 

13. But a recognition of Indian aspirations, while it is the 
necessary preface to any .study of Indian constitutional problems, 
is an insufficient guide to their solution. Responsible government, 
to which those aspirations are mainly directed to-day, is not an 
automatic device which can be manufactured to specification. It 45 
is not even a machine which will run on a motive power of its own. 

The student hf government who assumes that Britisli constitutional 
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theory can be ^applied at will in any country misses the fact that 
it could not be successfully applied even in Great Britain if it wei;e 
not modified in a hundred ways by unwritten laws and tacit con> 
ventions. It is not unnatural that, in the words of the Statutory 
5 Commission, most of the constitutional schemes propounded by 
Indians should closely follow the British model, but the successful 
wc^king of that modd postulates the existence of certain conditions, 
wfi^ch are as esseivtial as they are difficult to define. As Lord Bryce 
,has t<eiliarked, the £nglisli Constitution, which we admire as a 
10 masterpiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism, 
would an 3 nvhere but in England be fxill of difficulties and dangers ... 
It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate 
^ and of habits which centuries have been needed to instil It is 
f superfluous to adduce examples, but two of the most important 
15'-may be cited ; the powers of the Prime Minister and the position' 
of the Civil Service. Of the first Mr. Gladstone said that •" nowhere 
ift the world docs so great a substance cast so small a shadow ”; 
of the second Professor Lowell has pointed out that both the civil 
servant’s abstinence from politics and his permanence of 
20 tenure have been " secured by the force of public opinion hardening 
into tradition, and not by the sanction of law.” Above all, the 
understanding and habits of which Lord Bryce speaks are bound 
up with the growth of-mutual confidence between the great parties 
in the State transcending the political differences of the hour. 
25 Experience has shewn unly t.uu clearly tliat a tecluiiquc which the 
British people have thus painfully developed in the course of many 
generations is not to be acquired by other communities in the 
* twinkling of an eye; nor, when acquired, is' it likely to take the 
same form as in Grea.t Britain, but rather to be moulded in its 
30 course of development by social conditions and national aptitudes. 

14, Experience has shown, too, how easily the framers of written 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies, succeeding 
only in reproducing what they suppose to be the letter of British 
constitutional theory, while ignoring the spirit and the living growth 
35 of British constitutional practice. The classic instance of such 
misconceptions is offered by the Constitution of the United States, 

" whose authors decided " to keep the legislative branch absolutely 
* distinct from the executive branch,” largely because " they believed 
' such a separation to exist in the English, which the "wisest of them 
40 thought the best. Constitution."^ That error may seem absurd 
enough' to modem students of politics, but the mere cop 3 nst of British 
institutions would feill into even more dangerous errors to-day if he 
were trf assume that an Act of Parliament can establish similar 
institutions in India merely by reproducing such provisions ^ are 
'45^to be found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. It is 
- #ceirta!h, on the contrary, as we shall show, that such an Act must 

^ 1 Bagehot: The British Constitution, 
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seek to give statutory, form to many “ safeguards ” whldjt '‘lire 
essential to the proper working of parliamentary government, Isirt: 
which in Great Britain have no sanction sate that of established 
custom; and, when this is done, it will remain true that parl^- 
mentary govemmCTt in India^ may well develop on lines different * 5 
from those of government af We^ttninster. '*, 

15. If, then, the long collaboration of Englishmen and Indians, 
during recent years is to result in the enactment *of a Constitution 
wluch win work successfully under Indian conditions, we shall ‘do 
well to discard theories and analogies and, instead, 'to base our 10 
scheme on the government of India as it exists to-day^. That was the 
lihc of approach which was adopted by the Statutory Commission 
and has increasingly been -followed in the deliberations of the 
B.ound Table Conferences and in our own consultations with the 
Indian delegates. It is also the line which Parliament has followed 15 
in the past in framing ‘the Constitutions of the self-governing 
Dominions. If the Constitutions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa were framed on the British model, it was not 
because Parliament decided on theoretical grounds to reproduce 
that model in those countries, but because government in those 20 
countries had been long conducted on British principles and had 
already grown into general conformity with British practice. If 
these Constitutions, enacted ovci a period of more than forty years, 
differ from one another in certain points, those differences are not 

to be attributed-to changes in British constitutional theory, so much 25 
as to variations in the experience and practice of the particular 
communities themselves. In India, too, there is already a system of 
government which, while possessing many special charactefistics, is 
no less based on British principles, and is no less a living Organism. 
Already, long before either the Morlcy-Minto or the Montagu- 30 
Chelmsford reforms, that government had shown a marked tendency 
to develop on certain lines. Thi safest hypothesis on which* we^ 
can proceed, and the one most in accordance with our constitutional 
history, is that the future government of India will be successful 
in proportion as it represents, not a new creation substituted for an 35 
old one, but the natural evolution of nn existing go\'emmcnt and the 
natural extension of Hs past tendencies. 

16. It is from this point of view that Parliament may well aj^proach 
the first and basic proposal which has been submitted to us, 
the proposal to found the new constitutional system in < India 40 
on the principle of Provincial Autonomy. That proposal’ has 
been so fully considered and so precisdy formulated l^y the 
Statujpry Commission that do not propose to discuss jts details 

in this introductory part of our Report. It is, however, important . 
to observe that, far-reaching as is this constitutional change, «it is ^ 
not a break with the past. Every student of Indian problems,, “ 
whatever hl& prepossessions, from the Joint Select Committee of(f 
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the Statutory Commission, and from the Statutory Com- 
fyiission onwards)" has been driven in the direction of Provincial 
Autonomy, not by any abstract love of decentralisation, but by the 
inexorable force of facts. . Moreover, the same facts had already set 
5 the Government of India moving in the same direction, long b(3bre 
,|[|^ie emergence of the constitutional problem in its present foim. 
■When that problem did emerge, a long and steady proce§s of 
Administrative-devolution from the Government of India to the 
^ -• Provincial Governments had already profoundly affected the v^hole 

10 structure of Indian administration. In particular, this gradual 
course of devolution had produced three important results.* It 
had tended to remove provincial administration from the immediate 
‘purview of His Majesty's Government and, by thus weakening the 
direct accountability of Indian administrators to Parliamcnt,'*dt 
15 had, perhaps, rendered inevitable the introduction, in some degree, 
of local responsible government. At the same lime, it had tended 
to make the Provinces the centres of the development of social 
services; and it had also tended to transfer t(jthc Provim ial Executives 
the i^iimc responsibility iot the proserv.rtion ol law and order. 
20 From tlic'-'e three changes the three main lea tin cs ol Piovincidl 
Autonomy are dircc lly tlerived. 

17. In the first place, the Act of 1919 introduced a large measure 
of responsible govcmineul in the Provinces, and the governments 
thus established have no^v been in operation for morg than a decade. 
25 Opinions may differ wid<'ly as to the success of this experiment, but 
we agree with the conclubiou reached by the Statutoiy Commission, 
that tievclopment has now reached a stage when it has outgrown 
the limits imposed upon it by tlie Act of 1919. The present dyarchic 
^system in the Provinces was designed to develop a sense of responsi- 
30 bility and it has in fact giwn a considerable number of public men 
experience of the responsibilities of government, cither as Ministers 
or Executive Councillors, or as members of the majority on which 
Ministers have relied for support in the Legislatures. On the other 
hand, the dyarchic system lias sometimes tended to encourage a wholly 
35 different attitude. A sense of responsibility is an attribute of 
character born of experience, not a garment to be put on or discarded 
at will, according to the particular social function which the wearer 
irtay be attending at the 4moment. The Statutory Commission 
ligh^y observes that it can only be acquired by making men 
40 re^onsible politically for the olfccts of their own actions ; and thcii 
* Sense^of responsibility must be enormously weakened if the govern¬ 
ment functions in watertight compartments, partitioned hoU by 
clauses of a Constitution. Hence the recommendation of the 
^ ^St 4 tutory Commission, which we endorse, that the dyarcliic system 
should be Abolished, and that Provincial Ministers should be made 
.g'ciierallj^’responsible over the whole field of Provincial government. 
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18. Secondly, in the sphere of social administration, it is etddent 
that a point has been reached where further progress depends up^ 
the assumption by Indians of real responsibility for Indian social 
conditions. Englishmen may legitimately claim that, for the greater 
part of her. progress, India has been mainly indebted to British rule. •‘S 
But from one aspect of Indian life British rule has tended to staff^ 
aside ; it lias followed a policy of neutrality and non-interference in 

all matters which touch the religions of India. This«attitude of noil- 

hay not, indeed, prevented the Government of Indis^" ^ 
^roi^ introducing reforms in many matters, to use Bord Lansdowne's 10 
words, “ where demands preferred in the name of religion Would lead 
“ to practices inconsistent with individual safety and the public peace, 
"and condemned by every system of law and morality in the world.” 

Yet it must be recognised that, in a country where the habits and' 
customs of the people arc so closely bound up with their religious 15 
beliefs, this attitude, however justiliable it may have been, has 
sometimes had the result of making it difficult for the Government 
to carry into effect social legislation in .such matters (to name only 
two obvious instances) as child marriage and the problem of the 
untouchables. It has become increasingly evident in recent years 20 
that tile obstacles to such legislation can only be removed by Indian 
hands. We are under no illusion sts to the difficulty of that .task, 
but wc are clear that under responsible govcmnieiit alone can it be 
attempted with any prospect of success. 

19. But the third aspect of Provincial Autonomy is still, as it has 25 
been from time immemorial, the most difficult and the most 
important. Among the many problems arising out of the process of 
devolution, the most vital one is how best to ensure the cnatimipty 

of the Provincial Executive.s in the performance of what, in an earlier 
paragraph, wc referred to as the fundamental functions of govern- 30 
ment: the enforcement of law and order, and the maintenance of 
an upright administration. Becai»se these are the fundamental 
functions of government and because there is no greater danger to 
good government than the tendency to take their performance for 
granted, wc have come, as will later appear, to the same conclusion 35 
as the Statutory Commission, that Provincial Ministers must be made 
responsible for their pf'rfonnance. But it is well to remerrfber what, 
according to British constitutional practice, is the nature of tliat . 
responsibility. It is a responsibility which no Executive can share ■- 
with any Legislature, however ansiSrerable it may be to that 
Legislature for the manner of its discharge. That has bceA twic of 
the relationship of the Government of India to Parliament m 
past; It must remain true of the relation-ship of Provincial Mii^lstcrs * ^ 
to Pro^iijjncial Legislatures in the future. In the special circumstances 
of India it is appropriate that this principle of executive independe(j^ 45 
should be reinforced in,the Constitution by the conferment of speeiSl/ 
povrers and responsibilities on the Governor as the h^d of th^ 
!l^ovincial Executive. This raises a wider question on whicli,a fiirtilier 
Word must be said. » ^ 
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20. In establishing, or extending, parliamentary government in Britidi '; 
the Provinces, Parliament must take into account the facts of conceptfi^ 
Indian life. It must give full weight, indeed, to the testimony of the ua^Jitary 
Statutory Commission that, in spite of the disadvantages of dyarchy govem- 
on which the Commission laid such stress, Indians have shown, nicnt. 


since 1921, a marked capacity for the orderly conduct of parlia¬ 
mentary business, a capacity which has grown steadily with the 
growth of their experience. We cannot doubt that this apprentice¬ 
ship in pavliam.eiitaiy iiuitliuds lius ^pioiouiidly affected the whulc 

10 character of Indian public life, both by widening the circle of thoi-c 
who have had practical contact with the affairs of government and 
by stimulating the growth of a public conscience amongst the 
educated classes as a whole. But other facts must also be frankly 


recognized. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in the 
15 United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors : 
the principle of majority rule ; the willingness of the minority for 
the time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence 
of great political parties divided by broad issues of policy, rather 
than by sectional intert'sls; and finally the e.vistenco of a mobile 
20 body of political opinion, owing no pernianeiil allegiance to any 
parly and therefore able, by its instinctive rcaelion against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, to keep the \'csscl 
on an even keel. In Inditi none of these factors can be said to cxi'st 


to-day. There are no parties, as we understand tiiem, and there is 


25 no considerable body oi political opinion which can be described as 
mobile. In their place we are confronted with the age-old antagonism 


of Hindu and Muhammadan, representatives not only of tw’o religions 
but of two civilisations ; with numerous self-contained and exclusis e 


minoiitios, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
30 suspicious of the majority and of one another; and with the rigid 
divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with democratic principle. In 
these circumstane'es, communal representation must be accepted as 
inevitable at the present time, but it is a strange commentary on 
some of the democratic professions to which \vc have listened. We 
35 lay stress on these factij because in truth they arc of the es.sencc of 
the problem and we should be doing no good service to India by 
glozing them over. These difficulties must be faced, not only by 
Parliament, but by Indians themselves. It is impossible to predict 
whether, or how soon, a new sense of provincial citizenship, combined 
40- with the growth of parties representing divergent economic and social 
*• jjolicies, may prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the 
rcli^ous and racial cleavages which thus dominate Indian political 
life. Meanwhile it must be recognised that, if free play were given 
to the powerful forces which W'ould be set in motion by an unqualified 
45 system of parliamentary government, the consequences would be 
disastrous to India, and perhaps irreparable. In thc.se circumstances, 
the successful working of parliamentary government in the Provinces 
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must depend, in a special degree, on the extent to which Parliament 
can translate the customs of the British Constitution into statutory 
" safeguards.” 

Nature and 21. That word, like other words repeatedly used in recent dis- 

objects of cussions, has become a focus of misunderstandings both in England 5 

safeguards, India. To many Englishmen it conveys the idea of an ineffective 
rearguard action, masking a position already evacuated ; to many 
IxiUians it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers inconsistent 
with any roal mca&uro of responsible government. Since it is too 
late to invent a new terminology, we must make it clear that we use 10 
the word in a more precise and quite different sense. On the one 
hand, the safeguards we contemplate have nothing in common with 
those mere paper declarations which have been sometimes inserted 
in constitutional documents, and are dependent for their validity 
on the goodwill or the timidity of those to whom the real substance 15 
oi power has been transferred. 'J'hey represent on the contrary 
(io quote a >-ery imperfect but .significant analogy) a retention of 
poiver as sub.jtaiitial, and as fully endorsed by the law, as that 
vested by the Constitution of the United States in the President 
as Commandor-in-Chief of the Army—but more extensive both 20 
in respect of their scope and in respect of the circumstances 
in which they can be brought into play. On the other hand, 
they are not only not inconsistent with some form of responsible 
government, but in the present circumstances ol India it is no paradox 
to say that they arc tlie necessary complement to any form of it, ^ 
without which it could have little or no liopc of success. It is in 
exact proportion as Indians show themselves to be, not only capable 
of taking and exercising responsibility, but able to .supply the missing 
factors in Indian political life of which we have spoken, that both the 
need for safeguards and their use will disappear. We propose to ^ 
examine later in this Report the nature of the safeguards required, 
but w'e think it right to formulate here what seem to us to be the 
essential elements in the new constitutional settlement which these 
safeguards should be designed to sujjply. 

Nt-cJ for 22. The first is flexibility, so that opportunity may be afforded 35 

flt'.vibility natural processes of evolution with a minimum of alteration 

in the constitutional framework itself. The deplorable and paralys¬ 
ing effect of prescribing a fixed period for constitutional revision 
requires no comment in the light of events since 1919; but we are 
also impressed with the advantage ot giving full scope for the 40 
development in India of that indefinable body of understanding, of 
political instinct and of tradition, which Lord Bryce, in the passage 
which we have quoted, postulates as essential to the working of our 
own Cemstitution. The success of a Constitution depends, indeed, 
far more upon the manner and spirit in whidi it is w'orked than upon 45 
its formal provisions. It is impossible to foresee, so strange and 
perplexing are the conditions of the problem, the exact lines whidi 
constitutional development will eventually follow, and it is, therefore, 
the more desirable that those upon whom responsibility will rest 
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should have all reaspnablc scope for working out tlieir own salvation 
by the method of trial and error. In other words, as the Statutory 
Commission emphasised in their Report, the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

5 23. Next, there is the necessity for securing strong Executives t/r a stixjng 

in the Provinces. We have little to add to what the Statutory ; 

Commission have written on this point, and in our judgment they 
do not exaggerate when they say that nowhere in the world is there 
such frequent need for courageous and prompt action as in India 
10 and that nowhere is tlie penalty for hesitation and weakness greater. 

We do not doubt that Indian Ministers, like othens before them, 

\vill realise this truth, but, in view of the parliamentarj' weaknesses 
which we have pointed out, the risk of divided counsels and therefore 
of feebleness in action is not one which can be ignored. W'e have 
15 no wish to underrate the legislative function ; but in India the 
executive function is, in our judgnicut, of overriding importance. 

In the absence of disciplined political parties, the sense of responsi¬ 
bility may well be of slower growth in the Legislatures, and tlie 
threat of a dissolution can scarcely be the same potent insiiuiiicnt 
20 in a country where, by the ojicration of a system of commuiiiil 
representation, a newly elected Legislature will often have the same 
complexion as the old. We touch here the core of the probletn of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, anti we shall 
examine it in greater detail in the body of our Report. Here, we 
2.5 content ourselves with raying that there must be (to quote again 
the Statutory Commission^ an executive i^ower in each Province 
t\l]ich can step in and save the situation before it is too late. 'I'liis 
power must be vested m the Governor, and so strongly h<'ivc we 
been impressed by the need for this power, and by the importance 
30 ot cn.suring that the Governor .shall be able to exercise it pjornpcly 
and effectively, that, among other alteration-, in the White Piiper, 

W'e have felt obliged to make a number of additional lecommcnria- 
lions in regard to the Go\ernor's sources of information, the 
protection of the police, anti the enforcement of law' and order. 

35 24. But, further, a strong Executive is impossible and the power for ^ 

thus vested in the Governor w'ould be useless, in the absence of a efficient 
pure and efficient administration, the backbone of all good go\ cra- 
ment. The establishment of a strong and impartial public service 
is not the least of the benefits which British rule has given to India, 

40 and it is perhaps the most prized. In no country perhaps docs the 
whole fabric of government depend to a greater degree than in 
India upon its administration ; and it is indeed litcrallj' true, a*, 
the Statutory Commission obserA'c, that the life of millions of the 
population depends on the existence of a thoroughlj^ efficient adminii.- 
45 trative system. But no service can be efficient if it has cause for 
anxiety or discontent. It is therefore essential that those W'hose 
duty it is to work this system should be freed from anxiety as to 
their status and prospects under the new Constitution, and that new 
entrants should not be discouraged In' any apprehension of 
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inequitable treatment. We have every hope that such anxieties 
or apprehensions will prove unfounded, but they may be none the 
Jess real on that account; and, so long as they exist, it is necessary 
that all reasonable measures should be taken to remove them. 

25. Lastly, there must be an authority in India, armed with 5 
adequate powers, able to hold the scales evenly belwc(>n conflicting 
interests and to protect those who have neither tl^e influence nor 
the ability to protect themselves. Such an authority will be as 
necessary in the future as experience has proved it to be in the past. 
iTnder the new system of Provincial Autonomy, it will be an 10 
authority held, as it were, in reserve ; but those upon whom it is 
conferred must at all times be able to intervene promptly and 
effectively, if the responsible Ministers and the Legislatures should 
fail in tlieir duty. This power of intervention must, generally 
speaking, be vested primarily in the Provincial Govcniors, but their 15 
authority must be closely linked with, and must be focussed in, a 
similar authority vested in the Governor-General, as responsible to 

t he Grown and Parliament for the peace and trancjuillity of India as 
a whole, and for the protection of all the weak and helpless among 
her ])eopIe. This leads us naturally to a consideration of the next 20 
point in the Indian constitutional problem—the form and character 
of the Central Government. 

26. If the establishment of Provincial Autonomy marks, not .so 
much a new' departure, as the next stage in a path wdiicli India 
has long boon treading, it is the moi'c necessary tliat, on entering 25 
lliis stage, wc should pause to take stock of the direction in wJiicJi 
we have been moving. We have spoken of unity as perhaps the 
greatest gift W'hicli British rule has conferred on India ; but, in 
transferring so many of the pow'ers of government to the Provincc«, 
and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent 30 
political life of their own, we have been running the inevitable 
risk of w'cakening or even destroying that unity. Provincial 
Autonomy is, in fact, an inconceivable policy unless it is accom- 
})anicd by such an adaptation ol the structure of the Central 
J^egislalure as will bind these autonomous units together. In other 35 
w'ords, the necessary consequence of r^rovincial Autonomy in British 
India is a British-India Federal Assembly. In recent discussions, 
the w'ord " federation ” has become id('.ntified with the proposals 
for an All-India Federation and for the csiablisliment, in the 
common phrase, of “responsibility at the Centre,” both of which 40 
proposals wc .shall have to discuss in a moment. But federation is, 

of course, simply the method by wdiich a number of governments, 
autonomous in their own sphere, are combined in a single State. 

A Federal Legislature capable of performing this function need not 45 
necessarily control the Federal Executive through responsible 
Ministers chosen from among its members; indeed, as w'c .shall 
show later, the central government of a purely British-India 
Federation ^could not, in our opinion, be appropriately framed 
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on this model. a Federal Legislature must be constituted on 
different lines from the Central Legislature of a unitary State, The 
Statutory Commission realised this truth and proposed a new form 
of Legislature at the Centre, specifically designed to secure the 
5 essential unity of British India. We have devoted particular attention 
to the form of the Central Legislature and shall have to recommend 
the substitution of an alternative scheme for the White Paper 
proposals. • 


27. OI cuuibe, in Llius converting a. uiiitciry State into u. Federation, KcccasHy 
10 wc should be taking a step for which there is no exact historical prece- guard- 
dent, Federations have commonly resulted frojnan agreement between centri^gal 
independent or, at least, autonomous governments, surrendering lendenci^. 
a defined part of their sovereignty or autonomy to a new central 
organism. At the present moment, the British-Indian Provinces 
15 are not even autonomous, for they are subject to both the adminis¬ 
trative and the legislative control of the Government of India, 
and such authority as they exercise has in the maiji been devolved 
upon them under a statutory rule-making power by the Governor- 
(ienemJ in Council. Wc are faced, therefore. Math (he necessity of 
20 creating autonomous units ami combining tlicin into a fcHleration 
b}/^ one and the same act. But it is obvious that v.e have no 
alternative. To create autonomous units without any corresponding 
adaptation of the existing Central Legislature would be, as the 
Statutory Commission saw, to give full play to the powerful reutri- 


25 fugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to counter¬ 
act them and to ensure tlie continued unity of India. Wc obviously 
could not take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament 
a course fraught with such serious risks. If Parliament should 
decide to create an All-India Federation, the actual establishment 
150 of the new Central Legislature may without danger be deferred for 
so long as may be necessaiy to complete arrangements for bringing 
the representatives of the States into it; but the form of that 
Legislature must be defined in the Constitution Act itself. 

28. Tliis brings us to the further proposal laid before us, that the The Indian 
35 Constitution Act should also determine the conditions upon which an ^5? 

All-India Federation i.*? to be established, which includes the Indian 
States. This is a separate operation, which may proceed simulta¬ 
neously with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the 
reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but which must be carried 
40 out by different methods and raises quite distinct issues of policy. 

We will leave questions of method to be considered in the body of 
our Report, but the issues of policy must be briefly discussed here. 

29. The Statutory Commission looked forward to the ultimate i>ifjiculUes 
establishment of a Federation of Indian States and Provinces, and of a 

45 they recommended that, until this ideal could be realised, policies 
affecting British India and the States ^ould be discussed between 
the parties in a consultative, but not legislative, Council of Greater imitg 
India, consisting of representatives druMm from the States and the 
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British Indian Legislature. The Commission did not%nticipate that 
the Princes would be willing to enter an All-India Federation without 
some preliminary experience of joint deliberation on matters of com¬ 
mon concern, and no doubt the (Commission saw in this procedure the 
means of overcoming, by a process of trial and error, the difficulties of 5 
establishing an All-India Federation. These difficulties are obvious 
and, again, they are quite distinct from the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a British-India Federation, The main difficulties are 
two • that the Indian States am wholly different in status and 
character from the Piovinces of British India, and that they are 10 
not prepared to federate on the same terms as it is proposed 
to apply to the Provinces. On the first point, the Indian Slates, 
unlike the British-India Provinces, possess sovereignty in various 
degrees and they are, broadly speaking, under a S 5 ^tem of personal 
government. Their accession to a Federation cannot, therefore, 15 
take place otherwise than by the voluntary act of the Ruler of 
each State, and after accession the representatives of the acceding 
State in the I'edcral Legislature will be nominated by the Ruler 
and its subjects will contimic to owe allegiance to him. On the 
second point, the Rulers have made it clear that, wliilc they arc 20 
willing to consider federation now with the Provinces of British 
India on certain terms, they could not, as sovereign Slates, agree 
to the exercise by a Federal Government in relation to them of 
a range of powers identical in all respects with those which tliat 
Government will exercise in relation to the Provinces on whom 25 
autonomy has yet to be conferred. We have here an obvious 
anomaly: a Federation composed of disparate constituent units, 
in w’hich tlie pow'ers and authority of the Central Government 
will differ as betw'con one constituent unit and another. 

30. Against these undoubted difficulties, we have to i>lace one 30 
great consideration of substance, which appears to us to outweigh 
the disadvantages of the.se anomalies. The unity of India on which 
w'e Jiave laid so much stress is dangeroirsly imperfect so long as 
the Indian States have no constitutional relationship with British 
India. It is this fact, sur<'ly, that has influenced the Rulers of 35 
the Indian States in their ncent policy. Tliey remain perfectly 
free to continue, if th«y so choose, in the political isolation which has 
characterized their history since the establishment of the British 
connection. But they have, it appears, become keenly conscious of 
the imperfections of the Indian polity as it exists to-day. A com- 40 
plcte]y united Indian polity cannot, it is true, be established either 
now or, so far as human foresight can extend, at any time. In most 
respects, the anomalies to which we have referred are the necessary 
incidents, not merely of the introduction of an All-India Federation 
at this moment, but of its introduction at any time in the future. 45 
So far as we are aware, no section of opinion in this country or in 
Briti.sh India is prepared to forego an All-India Federation as an 
ultimate a^m of British policy. Certainly, the Statutory 
Commission was not prepared to do so, and it is the idenJ 
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indicated in their report which has since won so much support 
among the Indian Princes. The question for decision is whether 
the measure of unity which can be achieved by an All-India Federa¬ 
tion, imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strength, 
5 stability and prosperity on India as a whole—that is to say, both on 
the States and on British India. To this question, there can, we 
think, be only one answer, an affirmative one ; and that answer 
does not rest only, or even chiefly, on the kind of general considera¬ 
tions which naturally appeal most strongly to the peoifle of this 
10 country. From their point of view it is evident enotigh that Ruling 
Princes who in the past have been the firm friends of British rule 
have sometimes felt their friendship tried by decisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of India running emmter to what they believed to be the 
interests of their States and Peoples. Ruling Princes, however, as 
15 members of a Federation, may be expected to give steadfast suppoi't 
to a strong and stable Central Government, and to become helj^ful 
collaborators in policies which they have sometimes in the past 
been inclined to criticise or even obstruct. But an even stronger, 
and a much more concrete, argument is to be found in the existing 
20 economic condition of India. 

31. The existing arrangements under which economic policies, 
vitally affecting the interests of India .is a whole, have to be 
formulated and carried out are being daily put to an cver-increasing 

etr:iin, as tlio oconomir lifp of India develops. For instance, any 
25 imposition of internal indirect taxation in British India involves, 
with few exceptions, the conclusion of agreements with a number of 
States for concurrent taxation within their frontiers, or, in default 
of such agreement, the establishment of some system of internal 
customs duties—^an impossible alternative, even if it were not 
30 precluded by the terms of the Crown’s treaties with some States. 
Worse than this, India may be said even to lack a general customs 
system uniformly applied throughout the sub-Continent. On the 
one hand, v/ith certain exceptions, the States are free themselves 
to impose internal customs policies, which cannot but obstruct 
35 the flow of trade. Even at the maritime ports situated in the 
States, the administration of the tariffs is imperfectly co¬ 
ordinated with that of the British-India ports, while the 
separate rights of the States in these respects are safeguarded 
by long-standing treaties or usage acknowledged by the Crown. 
40 On the other hand, tariff policies, in which every part ot India 
is interested, are laid down by a Government of India and 
British-India Legislature in which no Indian State has a voice, 
though the States constitute only slightly less than half fbe ait'^.i 
and one-fourth of the population of India. Even where the 
. 45 Government of India has adequate powers to impose internal 
indirect taxation or to control economic development, as in the 
cases of salt and opium, the use of those powers has caused much 
friction and has often left behind it, in the States, a sense of 
injustice. Moreover, a common company law for India, a common 
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banking law, a common body of legislation on cop3rri^t and trade¬ 
marks, a common system of communications, are alike impossible. 
Conditions such as these, which have caused trouble and uneasiness 
in the past, are already becoming, and must in the future increasingly 
become, intolerable as industrial and commercial development 5 
spreads from British India to the States. On all these points the 
Federation now contemplated would have power to adopt a common 
policy. That common policy would be subject, no doubt, to some 
reservation of special treaty rights by certain States and, in the 
States generally, its enforcement would in many respects rest with 10 
officers appointed by the State Rulers; but, even so modified, it 
would mark a long step from confusion towards order. The rights 
of tlie States to impose internal customs duties cannot be abolished, 
but, as we shall indicate ^ later, moderation in the use of them 
can be made a condition of federation. In these times, when 15 
experience is daily proving the need for the close co-ordination 
ol policies, we cannot believe that Parliament, while introducing 
a new measure of decentralisation in British India, would be wise 
lo neglect the opportunity now offered to it of establishing a 
new' centre of common action for India as a w’hole. 20 

The Suites 32. An All-India Federation thus presents solid advantages from 
the point of view alike of His Majesty's Government, of British India, 
tiie Indian States. But the attraction of the idea to the 

Cenp-c. States clearly depends on the fulfilment of one condition ; that, in 

acceding to the Federation, they should be assured of a real voice 25 
in the determination of its policy. The Princes have, therefore, 
stated clearly in their declaration that they are willing now to enter 
an All-India Federation, but only if the Federal Government is a 
responsible and not an irresponsible government. This brings us to 
the last of the main issues which have been submitted to our 30 
consideration, the issue whether, in the common phrase, there shall 
or shall not be any degree of " responsibility at the Centre 

Kesponsi- 33. It is obvious at the outset that the very ground on which 
bility with- thc Princes advocate responsibility at the Centre in an All-India 
Stete^noi i Federation constitutes the strongest possible argument against 35 
solutioa of* responsibility at the Centre in a pureh' British-India Federation ; for 
the a British-India Centre would have to deal, as now, with matters 

problem. intimately affecting the States, yet would, as now, be unable to 
give the States any effective voice in its deliberations. If the States 
arc irked by the exercise of such powers by the present Government 40 
of India, their exercise by Minister responsible to a purely British- 
India electorate could hardly fail to lead to serious friction. Indeed, 
the position of the Governor-General in such circmnstances, as the 
sole representative of the Crown in its treaty relations with the 
States and, therefore, as the sole mediator between a British-India 45 
electorate and the State Rulers, would be an almost impossible one. 

We agree, therefore, with the Statutory Commission in thinking 

* 1 Infra, para. 264. 
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that a responsible British-India Centre is not a possible solution 
of the constitutional problem, or would, at most, only be possible 
at the price of very large deductions from the scope of its 
responsibility. 

5 34. But the Statutory Commission went further than this, lliey The 

considered the question of responsibility at the Centre from another statutory 
angle also. It^ unnecessary to repeat all that they said on the 
subject, but they realised, as every student of the problem must responsi- 
realise, that responsible government at the Centre could not in any bilityattho 
10 case extend to all departments of the Central Government, and that. Centre, 
in any case, it would bo necessary to reserve Defence and Foreign 
Affairs from the sphere of ministerial responsibility. Hence any 
measure of responsible government at the Centre must involve a 
system of dyarchy, and the Commission held strongly the view that 
15 a unitary Government at the Centre was essential and should bo 
preserved at all costs. “ It must be a Government,” they wrote, 
able to bear the vast responsibilities which arc cast upon it as lh(‘ 
central executive organ of a sub-continent, presenting comi^Iicafed 
nnd rli^'crsc features which it has been our business to describe ” ; 

20 and they expressed the oinnion that a plrin based on <lyaieby was 
unworkable and would, indeed, constitute no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility. In this connection 
we may usehilly quote one passage from the Feport of the Statutory 
Commission on the working of dyarchy in the Provinces. " The 
25 practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clcai ilcmarcation of responsibility arises not s<j 
much in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the 
Legislature, the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatiin's 
were by the nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of 
3 ^) discharging tw'o different functions at the same time. In the one 
sphere, they were to exercise control over policy; in the other, 
while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply, th(\y were to 
have no responsibility. The inherent difficulty of keeping this 
distinction in mind has been intensilied by the circumstances untler 
35 which the Councils have worked to such an extent that perhaps the 
most important feature of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial 
Councils, when looked at from tlie constitutional aspect, is the 
marked tendency of the Councils to regard the (Joverninent as a 
whole, to think of Ministers as on a footing not very different from 
40 that of Executive Councillors, to forget the extent of the oppoi- 
tunities of the Legislatures on the transferred side, and to magnify 
their functions in the reserved field.” 

35. These are undoubtedly formidable objections, but they do not, 
we think, exhaust the question. It is impossible adequately to discus'* 

45 the real issues involved in a decision for or against tlie introduction hjjjty. 
of some measure of responsibility at the Centre if Ibe discussion is 
confined to the Centre itself and is conducted in terms of dyarcliy.'' 

Like so many other words used in political controversy, ” dyarchy ” 
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has collected round it associations which tend to obscure issues 
rather than to clarify them. The truth is that, in any Constitution, 
and above all in a Federal Constitution, there must be a division of 
responsibility at some point, and at that point there will alwa5i^ 
a danger of friction. In framing a Constitution, the problem is to 5 
draw the line at a point where these necessary evils will be minimised, 
and the line will be drawn at different points according to the 
character and problems of the particular country#concerned. It 
may be drawn at a point where the powers which are reserved from 
the normal operation of the Constitution have, in ordinary times, 10 
Utile or no practical effect on tlic formulation and execution of 
policy—as, for instance, the line drawn in the Britisli North America 
Act between the ]x>wers of tlie Governor-General and the powers 
of the Governor-General in Council. But in India no easy solution 
of this kind is possible. There the line drawn must reserve to the 15 
Gov ernor-General large powers which will have an important effect 
upon the policy of the government as a whole. Broadly speaking, 
three jiossible lines of division have been suggestc<l to us, each of 
ubich deserves to be briefly discussed. 

■ 3G. One is a line drawn within the sphere of the Provincial 20 
Governments in such a way as to reserve to the Provincial Governors 
the responsibility for the raamtcnance of law and order, and to the 
Governor-General the responsibility for all central subjects. This 
solution eliminates dyarchy at the Centre, but perpetuates it in the 
Provinces ; and we have Jilready indicated our reasons for rejecting 25 
it. \Vc shall discuss these reasons more fully in the body of our 
Report. 

37. The second line suggested to us is one coinciding with the line 
of division between the Provincial Governments and the Central 
Cmvcrnment, the former being wholly responsible governments and 30 
the latter wholly irrt sponsible. This was the immediate (though 
not, as w'e shall suggest in a moment, the ultimate) line of division 
recommended by the Statutory Commission, and it is the one which 
wc should probably have felt constrained to recommend if we had 
been consideiing a purely British India Federation. But it is, we 35 
think, open to very serious objections which could not be fully 
present to the mind of the Statutory Commission. Though it 
might appear at first sight to eliminate altogetlier the evUs of 
dyarctiy, its real effect is rather to conceal dyarchy than to eliminate 
it. Its actual effect would be to reserve to the Governor-General 40 
much of the unpopular duty of taxation, while allotting to responsible 
Provincial Ministers the agreeable task of spending the money so 
raised. It must be remembered that the Stalutoiy Commission 
based their financial recommendations on an estimate of the future 
revenues of India far more sanguine than would now be accepted 45 
by any expert. They, therefore, felt able to recommend the estab¬ 
lishment of a Provincial Fund, fed by automatic allocations from 
centtal rev’emies which in turn would be automatically distributed 
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among the Provinces. In a State so happily provided with ample 
revenues that their division between two distinct sets of public 
authorities could be fixed in advance by the Constitution for all 
time, the existence of an irresponsible govenmient at the Centre 
5 side by side with responsible governments in the Provinces might 
no doubt have been expected to work reasonably well. It is, 
however, impossible for Parliament to-day to base its policy on any 
such as^iunption. The Central and Provincial Govenunents must, 

as \VQ shall show when we come to our financial recommendations, 
10 be financed from year to year largely out of the same purse. Tiiat 
purse, for some time to come at least, will be at best barely adequate 
for tl'.e needs of both. In these circumstances, Central policies 
of taxation and Centml economic policies, on which the wealth 
of India and the volume of her public revenue will depend, must 
15 be of the most immediate and fundamental interest to the Govern¬ 
ment of every Province. A line of division which withheld this 
whole range of policy from the consideration of responsible Ministers 
could hardly fail to become the frontier across which the bitterest 
conflicts would be waged; and its existence would afford to 
20 Prov incial Ministers a constant opportunity to discLiim responsibility 
for the non-fulfihnent of their election promises and programmes. 

38. Lastly, the line can be drawn within the Central Government 
itself, in such a way us to reserve the Departments of Defence and 
Foreign Affairs to the G<)vernor-Gcneral, while committing all other 
25 Central subjects to the Ciirc of responsible Ministers, subject to the 
retention by the Govei iror-Gcneral of special powers and respon¬ 
sibilities, outside his Reserved Departments, similar to (though not 
necessarily in all respects identical witli) those which we contemplate 
should be conferred on the Provincial Goveniors. The nature of 
30 the Central safeguards wliich w'ould in that event be necessary will 
be discussed, like the Provincial safeguards, in the body of our 
Report; but, subject to them, the effect of drawing the line at this 
point would be to make Indians responsible for legislation and 
administration over the whole field of social and economic policy. 
35 It is, wc think, a fair conclusion from the Report of the Statutory 
Commission that this was the line at which they contemplated that 
the division of responsibility w'ould ultimately be made. Tliey 
contemplated an eventual All-India Federation. They believed 
that the Constitution which they recommended for the Central 
40 Government would contain in itself the seeds of growdh and develop¬ 
ment. It w'as, no doubt, for that reason, and foreseeing the coui-se 
of that development, that the}'^ suggested that the protection of 
India's frontiers should not, at any rate for a long time to come, 
be regarded as a function of an Indian Gov'ernment in relation 
45 with an Indian Legislature at all, but as a responsibility to be 
assumed by the Imperial Government. Apart from the difficulties 
of this suggestion, to which we shall have to return in* the body 
of our Report, it obvdoiisty involv’es a dyarchy of much the same 
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kind as would result from a frank reservation to the Governor- 
General of the Department of Defence. In fact, the reservation 
of Defence, with the reservation of I'oreign Affairs as intimately 
connected with Defence, is the line of division which corresponds 
most nearly with the realities of the situation. It is also the line 5 
of division which, on the whole, creates the least danger of fric¬ 
tion. As the Statutory Commission pointed out in the passage 
we have already quoted, dyarchy has not, even in-the Provinces, 
raised any insuperable diflicnlties " in the inner counsels of the 
government'' ; and the danger of friction in the inner coimsels of 10 
the Central Government will be even smaller, for the administration 
of Defence and Foreign Affairs will normally, at any rate, have few 
contacts \vith other fields of Central administration under the new 
Constitution. 

39. The one real danger of friction, and that a serious one. lies 15 
in the very large proportion of Central revenues which is, and 
must continue to be, absorbed by the Army Hiidgot. It is trne 
that tin's difficulty is inherent in the facts of the situation. It 
exists at the present day. Ever since the Act of 1919, the Central 
Legislature has constantly sought to “ magnify its functions in 20 
the reserved field ” of the Army Budget. The serious friction 
thus caused would be likely to manifest itself in an even stronger 
form in the future in a Central Legislature such as was proposed 
by the Statutory Commission—a l.cgislature largely representative 
of Provincial Legislatures, yet denied all effective control over any 25 
branch of Central finance. It is also true that the Statutory Com¬ 
mission's own scheme for a reservation of Defence to the Imperial 
Parliament would raise the same difficulty in an even more acute 
form. It is even true that the friction which now exists over Army 
expenditure co\ild hardly be intensified and might be substantially 30 
mitigated by the existence of a Ministry generally responsible to 
the Legislature for finance. I'hc existence of a large standing charge 
for Defence circumscribes but no means destroys the financial 
responsibility of Ministers. Far tiiC greater part of most national 
budgets arc, in effect, unalterable because they are the results of 35 
commitments arising out of the pas*^ in the field of foreign relations 
or of social refonn. The margin of discretion which is available to 
Ministers anywhere in increasing or reducing taxation or altering 
expenditure is usually small, and this margin, in India, will be within 
the control of Ministers, subject to the Governor-Gcncrars special 40 
responsibility in the financial sphere. Ministers will naturally wish 
to save money on defence in order that they may spend it on " nation 
building ” departments under their own charge, but we believe 
that responsible Indian Ministers will be not less anxious for adequate 
defence than the Governor-General, and will usually after discussion 45 
with him support his view of what is necessary and will be able 
to convince their following in the Legislature that it is sound. Yet 
in spite ©4 these weighty considerations, the danger of friction 
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between tlie Governor-General and the Legislature over the Army 
Budget undoubtedly furnishes an additional argument against 
responsibility at the Centre in a purely British India Federation. But 
that is not the proposition wc are now discussing. We have already 
5 made it clear that, in such a Federation, we should have felt con¬ 
strained to draw our line of division at another point, notwith¬ 
standing the disadvantages of the alternatives to which we have 
drawn attention above. What we are now discussing is an All-India 

Federation, and in regard to the Army Budget, as in regard to the 

10 broader issues of the relations between British India and the States, 
the declaration of the Princes, indicating their willingness to enter an 
All-India Federation, has introduced a new and, in our judgment, a 
determining factor. It is reasonable to expect that the presence in 
the Central Executive and Legislature of representatives of the 
15 Princes who have always taken so keen an interest in all matter.s 
relating to defence will afford a guarantee that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of tJie issues 
at stake. It is, indeed, one of the main advantages of an All-India 
Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw the line of 
20 division between responsibility and lescrvation at the point which, 
on other grounds, is most likely to provide a workable solution. 

40. Before leaving this subject we ought, perhaps, to refer to Goveraor- 
onc argument which has been urged upon us in favour of a wholly eionoral’* 
irresponsible Central (iovernment, and also to one particular danger 
25 which we think Parliament .should be careful to avoid. The interven- 
argument to which we refer is tliat an irresponsible Centre would tiuunot 
constitute a reserve ol power which could be used at any moment increased 
by the Governor-General to redress tlie situation in any Province, by_retentioa 
if responsible government in that Province should break down, sp^ns^bility 
30 This argument seems to ns to rc.st on a misapprehension. Tlie at the 
Governor-General in an irresponsible Centre would have no more Centre, 
and no less power of inter\ cntion in the Provinces, either to forestall 
a constitutional breakdown or to 'restore the situation after such a 
breakdown, than he would possess under our recommendations. 

35 Our recommendations do, in fact, reserve to him such power through 
the interaction of his own and the Provincial Governors’ special 
powers and responsibilities; but, in so far as his opportunities 
of intervention are limited, they are limited, not by the constitxition of 
the Central Government, but by the establishment of autonomous 
40 Provincial Governments. The danger which we think Parliament 
should avoid lies in the fact, on which we have already insisted, 
that ministerial responsibility is not itself a fonn of government 
which can be created or prevented at will by the clauses of a statute, 
so much as a state of relationships which lends to grow up in certain 
45 circumstances and under certain forms of government. It follovvs 
that a Constitution Act cannot legislate against ministerial responsi¬ 
bility at the Centre, if its other provisions, or the facts of the ciise. 
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are such as to encourage the development of sudi responsibility. 

It has been suggested to us that, while the Central Government 
should be declared by the Constitution to be an irresponsible Govern¬ 
ment, the Governor-General should be free to select any of his 
Executive Council from among the members of the Central 5 
Legislature, and that a member of the Legislature assuming 
ministerial office should not be obliged to resign his seat in the Legis¬ 
lature. There is much to be said for such a proposal, but it is 
in fact a proposal, not for the perpetuation of an irresponsible 
Government, but for tlie gradual introduction of a responsible one. 10 
It would tend to introduce responsible government at the Centre by 
insensible degrees without any statutory limitation of the scope of 
ministerial j^ower and responsibility. That is, indeed, broadly 
speaking, the way in which responsible government actually grew 
up in Canada. It may be difficult to draw any satisfactory line of 15 
division between reserve powers and responsible government, but, 
under the conditions of the problem that we arc examining. Parlia¬ 
ment should be careful not to draw a definite line in principle, only 
to blur it in practice. 
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41. We cannot leave this subject without asking the vital question 20 
which Parliament will have to answer: whether a Central Govern¬ 
ment of India constituted as we propose would fulfil the condition 
wc have already laid down —whctlicr it would provide a Central 
authority strong enough to maintain the unity of India and to protect 
all classes of her citizens. That question cannot be answered apart 25 
from a consideration of the strength or weakness of the Central 
Government as it now exists. As cur enquiries liave proceeded, we 
have been increasingly impressed, not by the strength of the Central 
Government as at present constituted, but by its weakness. It 
is confronted by a Legislature which can be nothing but (in Bagehot's 30 
words) " a debating society adhering to an executive The members 
of that Legislature are unrestrained by the knowledge that they 
themselves may be required to provide an alternative government; 
their opinions have been Tininfornied by the experience of power, and 
they have shown themselves prone Lo regard support of government 35 
policy as a betrayal of the national cause. It is no wonder that the 
criticism offered by the members of such a Legislature should have 

been mainly dcstrucl Ivc ; yet it ia abundantly dear from the political 
history of the last twelve years that criticism by the Assembly has 
constantly influenced the policy of Government. As a result, the 40 
prestige of the Central Government has been lowered and disharmony 
between Government and Legislature has tended to saj) the efficiency 
of both. Indeed, the main problem which, in this sphere. Parliament 
has now to consider is how to strengthen an already weakening 
Central Executive. Wc believe tliat the Central Government which 45 
we recommend will be stronger than the existing Government and 
we see no other way in which it could be strengthened. 
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42. We woxild close this introductory part of our Report witli one Emergence 
final word. At its outset we recorded our recognition of Indian of body of 
aspirations and our sense of the weight to be attached to them. 

Having done so, we have examined the problem from another angle, 

5 concentrating our attention on the facts of Indian government and of Kingdom 
Indian social conditions. Our study of these facts has led us to and in 
certain concrete conclusions which in tlic body of our Report we shall hidia, 
have further to elaborate and justify. But, having thus reached our 

coucluBiong by the exercise of our judgement on the facts of tho case, 

10 we may be permitted to urge their acceptance as embodying, in their 
broad lines, a policy on which responsible public opinion both in this 
country and in India may unite. We have already referred to the 
long process of collaboration through which successive Governments 
in this country have sought to ascertain whether any substantial 
15 measure of agreement was possible upon the principles which should 
inform a new constitutional settlement in India. It can scarcely 
have been expected by the members of tlic Statutory Commission, 
or by the participants in the Round Tabic Conferences, that free and 
unfettered discussion of issues so formidable and complex would 
20 succeed in achieving so substantial a measure of common agreement 
as that which has emerged in the course of the last two years. No 
scheme for the future government of India is, of course, at present in 
existence v/hich can be said to have been agreed even tmofficiully 
between representatives of the two countries. Indeed, we recognize 
25 that even moderate opinion in India has advocated and hoped 
for a simpler and more swe’eping transfer of power than we have 
felt able to recommend. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
there is a section of opinion in India with whom the prospect 
of agreement appears to be remote. But, from the discussions 
30 and personal contacts of recent years, there has emerged in each 
country what may fairly be desciibed as a body of central opinion 
which has at least reached a jnster appreciation both of the difficulties 
which impress and the motives which inspire a similar body of 
opinion in the other country. It is now possible to discern much 
35 common ground where previously tlie dividing gulf might have 
seemed to be unbridgeable. Not only has this movement of opinion 
been observable botb in this country and in British India, but the 
Indian States also, in making their contribution to recent discussions, 
lia^'e shown their willingness to go much further than seemed 
40 possible ai the time of the Statutory Commission’s Report in the 
direction of agreement with His Majesty's Government and witli 
representatives of public opinion in British India on a new and far- 
reaching policy of Federation. On the common ground thus marked 
out we believe that the foundations of a firm and enduring structure 
45 can be laid. 

43. Parh'ament is, indeed, confronted with grave problems, but irith 
it is also offered a great opportunity. There aie moments in the 

history of nations when a way seems to be opened for the establish- 
ment betureen people and people of new relations more in harmony 
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with the circumstances of the time, but when that way is beset by 
all the dangers inherent in any transfer of political power. Such 
moments are a sharp test of political sagacity, of the statesman’s 
instinct for the time and manner of the change. If that instinct 
fails, either from rashness or from over-caution, there is small 5 
chance of recovery. In the present issue, the dangers of rashness 
are obvious enough. They have been urged upon us by some to 
whom the majestic spectacle of an Indian Empire makes so powerful 

an appeal that every concession appears to them almost as the 
betrayal of a trust; but they have been urged on us also by others 10 
whose arguments are based on the undeniable facts of the situation. 
Those arguments are, for instance, that no self-governing nation of 
the British Empire has ever been faced within its borders at one and 
the same time by all the problems with which India has to deal: 
by the ever present risk of hostilities on her frontier, by the cleavage 15 
between communal interests, by innumerable differences of race and 
speech, by a financial system largely dependent for its credit on 
centres outside India, and by a vast population in every stage of 
ci\'ilisation. Against all this, the dangers of over-caution are no 
less plain. The plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of 20 
India is essentially a plea to be allowed the opportunity of appljdng 
pi'inciples and doctrines which England herself has taught; and all 
sections of public opinion in this country arc agreed in principle that 
thH plc.a should be admitted. No one has suggested that any 
retrograde step sliotdd be taken, very few that the existing state of 25 
things .should be maintained unaltered. The necessity lor con¬ 
stitutional adv'ance, at least within the limits of the Statutory 
Commission’s Report, may be regarded as common ground. VVe have 
given our reasons for believing that the constitutional arrangements 
which we recommend, including a measure of responsibility at the 30 
Outre, follow almost inevitably from these accepted premises. 

If this conclusion is rejected, the rejection will be generally regarded 
in India as a denial of the whole plea and two consequences at least 
must be faced: the prospect of an All-India Federation will dis¬ 
appear, perhaps for ever, but c'ltainly for many years to come, and 35 
the measure of harmony achieved in British India by the co-operative 
efforts of the last few years, together with that body of central opinion 
which wc have described, will bo irretrievably destroyed. 


Parlia¬ 
ment's 
choice 
must be 
resolute and 
decisive. 


44 . These are grave issues and, if wc do not enlarge further upon 
the consequences of a failure to make the right use of the present 40 
opportunity, it is because wc believe that the choice that is now to 
be made must be made without fear and without favour, on a just 
estimate of the facts of a situation and the feelings of a people, on a 
cool calculation of the risks involved in any of the alternative 
courses open to us, but without hesitations born of timidity. Wc 45 
have recommended the course which appears to us to be the right 
one, but whatever course Parliament may eventually choose,, it is 
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above all necessary that its choice should be resolute and decisive. 
By general admission, the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the 
arts of government j and, whatever may be the measure of the 
power thus to be transferred, we are confident that Parliament, in 
consonance with its own dignity and with the traditions of the 
British people, will make the transfer generously and in no grudging 
spirit. • 
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30 

received the greatest measure of support on every side. The 
economic, geographical, and racial differences between the Provinces 
on the one hand and the sense of provincial individuality on the 
other, have greatly impressed us. The vast distances of India and 
the increasing complexity of modern government are strong addi- 5 
tional arguments in favour of the completion of the process begun 
in 1919, and of a development in which the life of each Province 
•an find vigorous and adequate expression, free from interference by 
a remote Central (Government. We proceed, therefore, to consider 
the manner in which the proposals of Ilis Majesty's Government 10 
give practical effect to the autonomy i>rinciple. 


The Amhit of Provincial A tdonoiiiy 


Distribu¬ 
tion oi 
l^slative 
powers 
between 
Centre and 
Provinces, 


50. The first problem is to define the sphere within which Provincial 
Autonomy is to be operative. The method adopted by the White 
Paper (following in this respect the broad lines of Dominion Federal 15 
Constitutions) is to distribute legislative power between the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and to define the Central and 
Provincial spheres of government by reference to this distribution.^ 

In Appendix VI, List II, of the White Paper are set out the matters 
with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures arc to have exclusive 20 
l(*gislativc powers, and the sphere of Provincial Autonomy in clfcct 
comprises all the subjects in this list. The subjects in List II (tlic 
e.xclusively Provincial List) represent generally with certain additions 
tJiose which the Devolution Rules under the Act of 1919 earmarked 
as " Provincial subjects ” and we arc of o])inion that in its broad 25 
outline the List provides a satisfactory definition of the Provincial 
sphere. We sliall have certain suggestions and recommendations to 
make later, when we come to consider the List in detail, and there arc 
a few subjects included in it with regard to which a complete pro- 
vincialization might, as it seems to us, be prejudicial to the interests 30 
of India as a whole. It will, however, be convenient to leave this 
aspect of the matter for subsequent examination. 


Concurrent 51 . There is, however, another List (Appendix VI, List III), in 
tegislatxve 

are set out a number of subjects with respect to which it 

oowers ^ ^ 

' is proposed that the Central Legislature shall have a power of 35 

legislating concurrently with the Provincial Legislatures, with 

appropriate provision for resolving a possible conflict of laws'.® 

Experience has shown, both in India and elsewhere, that there are 

certain matters which cannot be allocated exclusively either to a 

Central or to a Provincial Legislature, and for which, though it is 40 

often desirable that provincial legislation should make provision, 

it is equally nece.ssary that the Central Legislature should also have 


^ White Paper, Proposal 114. 

* Wliite Paper, Proposals 111, 112. 
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a le^ative jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases to secure uniformity 
in the main principles of law throughout the country, in others to 
guide and encoura^ provincial effort, and in others again to provide 
remedies for misdiiefe arising in the provincial sphere but extending or 
5 liable to extend beyond the boundaries of a single Province. Instances 
of the first are provided by the subject matter of the great Indian 
Codes, of the second by such matters as labour legislation, and of the 
third by legislation for the prevention and control of epidemic 
disease. It would in our view be disastrous if tho uniformity of 
10 law which the Indian Codes provide were destroyed or whittled 
away by the unco-ordinated action of Provincial Legislatures. On the 
other hand, local conditions necessarily vary from Province to 
Province, and Provincial Legislatures ought to have the power of 
adapting general legislation of this kind to meet the particular 
15 circumstances of a Province. 

52. We had at first thought that the case could be met by so 
defining the powers of the Central Legislature as to restrict its 
competence in this sphere to the enacting of broad principles oi 
law, the Provincial Legislatures being left' to legislate for the 

20 Provinces within the general framework thus laid doun. We are, 
however, satisfied that, with regard at an\' rate to some of tlic 
subjects in List III, the local conditions in a Provintxj may require 
the enactment of legislation modifying a general law applicable 
to the Province, and that the power of enacting complementary 
25 legislation alone would not suffice. If it be said that this difficulty 
could be met by entrusting the Central Legislature with the power 
themselves to legislate for the purposes of meeting the particular 
needs of a single Province, our answer would be that it is wrong 
in principle to give the Central Legislature power to enact legislation 
30 for one Province only, on a matter w'hich ex hypothesi must 
necessarily be one of exclusiv'ely local concern. There is no analogy 
between local legislation enacted by the Parliament at Westminster 
at the instance of a single local authority, and a power to legislate 
for an autonomous British-Indian Province. Nor can we disregard 
35 the obvious fact that the necessity for obtaining Central legislation 
might in practice cause grave difficulties to a Province, especially 
in cases where the demand for an amendment of the law is immediate 
and urgent. 

53. The White Paper proposes that, where there is conflict between 
40 the Central and Provincial legislation with respect to a subject 

comprised in List III, the Centrd legislation shall prevail, unless the 
Provincial legislation is reserved for and receives the assent of (he 
Governor-General.* This appears to us an appropriate method for 
effecting a reconciliation between the two points of viev/, and it has 
45 the further merit of avoiding the legal difficulties which any attempt 
further to refine the definitions in List III for the purposes of 

* White Paper, Proposal 114. 
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distributing the legislative power between the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures would of necessity create. We, therefore, approve the 
principle of the Concurrent List, though we reserve for subsequent 
consideration the question of the particular subjects which in our 
opinion ought to be included in it. 5 

54. We have pointed out above that in List II are set out the 
matters with respect to which the Provincial Legiskiturcs are to have 

exclusive legislative powers and that, generally speaking, this List 

provides a satisfactory definition of the provincial sphere. List I in 
Appendix VI similarly sets out the matters with respect to which 10 
the Central Legislature is to have exclusive legislative powers ; 
and these two Lists (together with the Concurrent List) are so 
widely drawn that they might seem at first sight to cover the whole 
field of possible legislative activity, and to leave no residue of 
legislative powder unallocated. It w'ould, however, be beyond the 15 
skill of any draftsman to guarantee that no potential subject of 
legislation has been overlooked, nor can it be assumed that new 
subjects of legislation, unknown and unsuspected at the piesent 
lime, may not hereafter arise ; and therefore, however carefully the 
Lists are drawn, a residue of subjects must remain, however small 20 
it may be, which it is necessary to allocate either to the Central 
Legislature or to the Provincial Legislatures. The plan adopted in 
the White Paper is that the allocation of this residue should bo left 
to the discretion of the Governor-General, and settled by him ad hoc 
on each occasion wlieji the need for legislation arises. It would be 23 
necessary under this plan to make provision for the formal record 
of the Governor-General's decisions as having statutory force. 

55. This scheme of allocation of powers has obvious disadvan¬ 
tages. It will be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the 
residuary powers to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects 30 
dealt with in all three Lists are necessarily of great length and 
complexity: whereas, apart from the question of the Concurrent 
List, if it had been possible to allocate residuary legislative 
powers to c.g., the Provinces, only a list of Central pow'ers 
would have been required, with a provision to the effect that the 35 
legislative powers of the Provinces extended to all powers not 
expressly allocated to the Centro ; and conversely, if the residue 
had been allocated to the Centre. This, broadly, is the plan which 
has been adopted in Canada and Australia, the residuary powers 
being vested, in the case of Canada, in the Dominion Legislature, 40 
and, in the case of Australia, in the Legislatures of the States. Even 
so, experience has unhappily sho^vn that it has been impossible to 
avoid much litigation on the question whether legislation on a 
particular subject falls within the competence of one Legislature 

or the other ; and it seems clear that the attempt made in the 45 
Wliitc Paper to allocate powers over the w'hole field of legislation 



by the expedient of specific enumeration must tend considerably 
to increase the danger of litigation by multiplying points of possible 
inconsistency. 

56. On the other hand, there are two grounds on which the 
5 White Paper scheme may be defended, one of immediate political 

expediency and the other of constitutional substance. On the first 
point, we gather from our discussions with the Indian delegates that 
a profound cleavagl^ of opinion exists in India with regard to the 
allocation of the residuary legislative powers ; one school of thought, 
10 mainly Hindu, holding aa a matter of principle that these powers 
should be allocated to the Centre, and the other, mainly Muhammadan, 
holding not less strongly that they should be allocated to the 
Provinces. Where an apparently irreconcilable difference of opimon 
thus exists between the great Indian communities on a matter which 
15 both of them appear to regard as one of principle, the proposals of 
His Majesty's Government may be defended as a reasonable com¬ 
promise. On the point of constitutional substance, it seems to us 
that, if a choice were to be made between the two alternative principles 
to which we have just drawn attention, the logical conclusion of the 
20 proposals in the Wliite Paper would be the allocation of all residuary 
legislative powers to the Provincial Legislatures; but this solution 
would wo think, require to be accompanied by the insertion 
in List I of some general overriding power of Central legislatioif' 
in matters of All-India concern, since a new subject of legislation 
25 cannot be left to fall automatically into the provincial field, 
irrespective of its nationiil implications. But it is precisely an 
overriding clause of this kind which has led to litigation in other non¬ 
unitary States. On the whole, therefore, we are unwilling to 
recommend an alteration of the White Paper proposal^ in a field in 
30 which experience shows that no wholly satisfactory solution is 
possible. 

Existing and Future Governors’ Provinces 

57. The existing Governors’ Provinces are the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United 

35 Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. We have 
considered the problem of Burma in a separate part of our Keport,® 
‘and it is unnecessary to say more in this place than that we have 
come to the conclusion, as we have already indicated,® that Burma 
40 should cease to be a part of British India. The White Paper proposes 
that there shall in future be a new Province of Sind and a new 
Province of Orissa, the former being carved out of the Presidency of 
Boiiibciy, and the latter mainly out of the Province now known a.-* 
Bihar and Orissa, but also including a portion of what is now Madra.s 
45 territory, and a very small area from the Central Provinces. 

1 Wc deal in para. 236 below with the position as it would affect the 
Indian States. 

* Infra, p. 245. 

® Supra, para. 47. 
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58. On the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor’s Province, 
we quote the following passage from the Statutory Commission’s 
Report: " We have great sympathy with the claim, but there 
are grave administrative objections to isolating Sind and depriving 
it of the powerful backing of Bombay before the future of the 5 
Sukkur Barrage is assured and the major readjustments which 
it will entail have been effected. Even if it were held that the time 
is ripe for the separation of Sind to be seriously considered there 
would have to be a close and detailed enquiry into the financial 
consequences which would follow from such a step before a decision 10 
could be taken. When tliis opinion was recorded the Barrage 
was still under construction ; but it is now completed and success¬ 
fully in operation, though the general full in agricultural prices 
has necessarily affected the financial ])osition. The financial 
difficulties involved in the creation of an amonomous Sind have been 15 
examined first by an expert committee and later by a conference 
of representatives of Sind pi'esided over by an official, and the 
findings of both Committees have been reviewed by the Government 
of India and by His Majesty’s Government. We are informed 
that it is now anticipated that the new Province would start with 20 
an initial yearly deficit of about ^ crorc, which would be gradually 
extinguished in about 15 years, and that after that period the 
Province should be able to dispense vvitli assistance. We discuss 
elsewhere the effect of the separation of Sind from Bombay upon 
both Central and Bombay finances, and it is sufficient to saj^ liere 25 
that the difficulties do not appear to be of such magnitude as to 
form any insupei’able bar to the establishment of a separate Province. 

50. The difiiculty of administering from i.>ornbay a territory racially 
and geogi aphically separated from the rest of the Presidency has 
proved capable of being overcome under present arrangements; 30 
but the case for separation, which is strong under any form of 
administration, is greatly strengthened if the administration of 
Bombay is transferred to an li.Kccutivc responsible to the 
Legislature. The question is, how ■■'ver, one which has aroused acute 
communal controversy. Tlic case for separation has been pressed not 35‘ 
merely by the Sindi Muhammadan? but also by Muhammadan leadens 
elsewhere in India. Separation has been as strongly opposed by 
the Hindu minority in Sind w'ho, though they only form about 

27 per cent, of the popul.ntion, are economically powerful and 
under the present provincial franchise actually form a majority of 40 
the voters. It is impossible not to sj’mpathise with the desire of the 
Hindu community in Sind to remain under the rule of the richer 
Bombay Government, which is also likely to share their communal 
sympathies. Nevertheless, it seems to us that, apart from other 
considerations, the communal difficulties that would arise from 45 
attempting to administer SiaU from Bombay would be no less 
great than those which may face a separate Sind administration. 

* * Report, Vol. II, para. 38. 
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It is proposed that the Hindus shall be allotted a considerable 
proportion of the seats in the Legislature, and they will of course 
enjoy the protection of the special safeguards for minorities whicli 
will apply to the minorities in other Provinces; and it may be 
5 noted that a Sindi Muhammadan witness who appeared before us 
recognized that the Hindus must play an important part in the 
government of the Province.' The alternative of a union between 
Sind and the Punjab has long been discussed, and there are very 

strong arguments in favottr of it, ospecially in view of tUc joint 

10 interest of the two territories in the waters of the Indus. Un¬ 
fortunately, this alternative now seems to be opposed by practically 
all sections of opinion concerned. On a review of all the factors in 
the problem, we have reached the conclusion that the constitution of 
Sind as a separate Governor’s Province is the best solution possible in 
15 present circumstances. In view of the very special importance to 
the Province of the continued success of the Barrage project and of 
the very large financial issues involved, which will concern the 
Federal Government as well as the Province of Sind, it is proposed 
that the Governor of Sind should have a special responsibility for the 
20 administration of the Barrage.® This .seems to ns an essential 
provision and is one to which we understand that little or no 
objection has been taken. 

60. Ihc Statutory Commission dcscriV>e the union which now 
exists between Orissa and Eihar as “ a glaring example of the iu tilicial 

25 connection of areas whicli are not naturally related ; and the 
demand of the Oriyas for separation has been long and insistent. 

The main difficulty here is a financial one, since Orissa is now and 
may well remain a deficit area. A separate Province of Orissa w'ould 
however be perhaps the most homogeneous province in the \yhole 
30 of British India, both racially and linguistically; the communal 
difficulty is practically non-extstent; and its claim appears to have 
the sympathy and support of all parties in India. The financial 
effect of the creation of the proposed new Province upon the finances 
of the Federation is discussed elsewhere, and it appears to us that any 
35 financial difficulties likely to be caused thereby are not serious enou^l 
to outweigh the advantages which will accrue from the separation. 

In these circumstances we recommend tliat a new Province of Orissa 
be constituted. 

61. Wc may here mention the situation which exists In the Central Tin,- 
40 Provinces in connection with the territory known as the Berars. 

This territory forms part of the dominions of His Exalted Highness anii'thc 
•the Nizam of Hyderabad, but has since 1853 been under British Berars. 
administration and in 1902 was made the subject of a perpetual 
lease granted by His Exalted Highness. It is adnunistered with, 

45 but not as part of, the Central Provinces. The inhabitants elect a 

» 

^ Minutes of Evidence^ Vol. Tic, p. 2164, A.49(5. 

* White Paper Prop<M>al 70. 

■ Report Vol. II, para. 38. 
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certain number of representatives, who are then formally nominated 
as members of the Central Provinces Legislature; and l^^ation 
both of that Legislature and of the Central Legislature is applied to 
the Bcrais through the machinery of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

It has been announced that an an'angement has now been made 5 
between the Government of India and His Exalted Highness, 
whereby, without derogation from His Exalted Highne.ss’s 
sovereignty, the Berars shall be administered as part of a new 
Province to be known as the Central Provinces and the licrars, i 
that is to say, if and when Provincial Autonomy is established 10 
under the new Constitution. We have learned with great satis¬ 
faction of this arrangement, which will obviate the difficulties 
which might otherwise have arisen if the setting up of respon¬ 
sible government in the Central Provinces had necessitated a 
severance between two areas which have so long been in substance, 15 
if not in form, under a single administration } and we think that the 
successful working of Provincial Autonomy in the Central Provinces 
will owe much to Kis Exalted Highness’s wise and far-seeing action. 

62. Tlie WJiite Paper proposes that the present Governors’ 
Provinces shall retain the boundaries which exist at the present time, 20 
with such alterations as the establishment of Sind and Orissa may 
involve.^ In the case of Sind, the new Province is to comprise the 
whole area at present under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner in 
Sind, and it is suggested that the boundaries of Orissa sliall be those 
recommended by a Committee which inquired into the subject in 25 
1932, with certain modifications considered desirable by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. We understand that in the case of Orissa the 
boundaries proposed have given rise to local controversy; but the 
question has been re-examined by the Secretary of State for India 
with the assistance of several of our members and we recommend 30 
that the boundaries should be in accordance with the conclusions® 
thus reached, namely that there should be added to the Province 
as defined in the Wtiite Paper®- 

(a) that portion of the Jeyporc Estate which the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 recommended should be transferred to 35 
Orissa ; 

(ft) the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs; 1 

(c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi Estate, including 
Parlakimedi Town. 

The \\liite Paper does not refer to the possibility of a future 40 
revision or adjustment of provincial boundaries, but provision 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act for this purpose. 

We think that the actual alteration of boundaries should be carried 
out by Order in Council, but that the initiative should come from the 

r White Paper, Proposal 61. 

- VfWe Col. II (Session 1933-4) Records p. 361. 
it 3 White Paper, Proposal 61, second footnote. 
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Province concerned and should receive the concuiTence of the 
Central Government and Legislature. We make recommendations 
later in this Report with regard to changes to be effected in the Act 
by Order in Council and the parliamentary control to be exercised 
5 over them. 

63. It is possible that in the future it may be found desirable to Constitu^ 
constitute new Governors' Provinces, either by a sttb-division or an 

I amalgamation of existing areas. We think that the power to create 

a new Governor's Province should be reserved to the Crown and to Provinces. 
10 Parliament, but that appropriate provision should be made in the 
Constitution Act to ensure that the Provinces affected and the 
Central Government are given adequate opportunities for expressing 
their views. 

64. If effect is given to our recommendations, there will be in ('oustitu- 
15 India eleven autonomous Provinces. Of these the area of Bengal tional 

is approximately 78,000 square miles, and its population approxi- the prov^ 
mately 50,000,000; the corresponding figures for Madras are ciai fic’d 
136,000, and 45,000,000; for Bombay (excluding Sind) 77,000, 
and 18,000,000; for the United Provinces 106,000, and 48,000,000 ; 

20 for the Punjab 99,000, and 24,000,000. It is over these immense 
areas and populations that Indians would in future be responsible for 
every function of civil government in the provincial sphere. The 
area of Great Britain is 89.000 square miles, with a population of 
45,000,000; of France 212,0(K) square miles, with a population 
25 of 42,000,000 ; of Italy 120,(XX) square miles, with a j^pulation of 
42,000,000. We make these comparisons because they illustrate the 
scope which will be afforded to Indian statesmen by the grant of 
responsible government in the provincial field, as well as the burden 
which in every Province will fall upon Indians in both Legislatures 
30 and Governments. It is no doubt natural that the attention of 
political opinion in India should at the time of our enquiry be con¬ 
centrated rather upon the question of responsibility at the Centre ; 
and we think that it is therefore ail the more important that we should 
in this place emphasise the magnitude of the constitutional advance 
35 which we contemplate in the Provinces and emphasise the extent of the 
opportunity thus presented to Indians to justify in the service of 
their respective Provinces their claim for self-government. 

(3) The Provincial Executive 

65. We come now to the proposals of the White Paper on the xhe 
subject of the Provincial Executive, and it will be convenient in Provincial 
this part of our Report to consider two general questions, first, the Executive. 
Provincial Executive as such, and second, its relation to the 
Provincial Legislature. 

66. The Statutory Commission in the first part of their Report The 
^5 describe the Ihx>vincial Executive as it at present exists, and it is 

unnecessary for us to repeat in detail what they have already 
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said.’ In brief, the " provincial subjects " with which the Provincial 
Executive is now concerned are sub-divided into “ transferred 
subjects” and " reserved subjects.” The first group are administered 
by the Governor acting with Ministers, the second by the Governor 
in Council. The Members of the Governor’s Council, who may not 
exceed four and of whom by an invariable rule at least half are 
Indians, are appointed by His Majesty, and one at least must have 
been for not less than twelve years in the service of the 
Crown in India.; the Ministers are appointed by the Governor. 
The Governor presides at meetings of his Executive Council, 10 
where ordinarily the decision of the majority prevails, though 
the Governor has in case of equality of votes a casting vote 
and in certain circumstances a right to over-rule his Councillors. 

The Ministers are chosen by the Governor from the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Council and are not 15 
members of the Executive Council, though in many Provinces both 
Executive Councillors and Ministers meet regularly under the 
presidency of the Governor for the purpose of discussing matters of 
common interest; in Madras, for example, we understand that it 
has been always the practice to regard Councillors and Ministers 20 
as forming as it were a single body, by which all questions of policy 
are discussed, though the responsibility for actual decisions upon 
them rests upon the Governor in Council or on the Governor 
advised by his Ministers, as the case may be, according to the nature 
of the subject. The Goyernor is required to be “ guided by ” the 25 
advice of his Ministers in relation to transferred subjects, unless he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent, in which case he may require action 
to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. Ministers 
hold office at the Governor’s pleasure, but the financial powers of 
the Legislature give the latter the means of influencing ministerial 30 
policy. The Members of Council, though ex-officio members of the 
Legislature, are independent of it and in practice arc appointed for 
a fixed term of five years. 

67. The White Paper proposes to do away with this dyarchical 
system. It vests the whole executive power and authority of the 35 
Province in the Governor himself, as the representative of the 
King, and it provides the Governor with a Council of Ministers to 
” aid and advise ” him in the exercise of any powers conferred 
on him by the Constitution Act, except in relation to such matters 
as will be left by that Act to the Governor’s discretion.® The pro- 40 
posal, therefore, is to give Ministers, who (according to the White 
Paper) may not be officials and will be members of a Legislature 

* Report, Vol. I, paras. 156-161. 

* White Paper, Proposal 66. There will be in a few Provinces certain 
" Excluded Areas ” (i.e., tracts where any advanced form of political 
organization is unsuited to the primitive character of the inhabitants). These 
wiU he administered by the Governor himself and Ministers will have no 
constitutional right to advise him in connection with them. 
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to which they will look for support, the constitutional right 
to advise the Governor over practically the_ whole of the 
provincial sphere. It will be observed that Provincial Autonomy 
does not necessarily imply a system of government of this 
5 kind, and the two should not be confused; but since, for the 
reasons which we have given earlier in this Report, we think 
that the time has now come for enabling Indians to assume a greater 
measure of responsibility for the government of the Provinces, 
- in our opinion (though we reserve for subsequent consideration the 
10 details of the scheme) the proposal in the White Paper which we 
have described above is the coiTect constitutional method of bringing 
about that result. It is according to precedent, and it is based upon 
Rnglish constitutional theory and practice. It follows from what 
we have said above that the Ministers will not be concerned with the 
15 appointment of the Governor himself. 

68. The adoption of English constitutional forms need not 
however imply, and the White Paper does not contemplate, the 
establishment in each Province of a system analogous in all respects 
to that which prevails in the United Kingdom at the present day; nor 

20 is there any inconsistency in this, as some have supposed. A brief 
examination of the manner in which from time to time those 
forms have been adapted in practice to the needs of other com¬ 
munities in allegiance to Uie Crown will sufficiently make this clear. 

69, In English theory all executive power (with certain exceptions 
25 not here relevant) is to-day, as it has been from the earliest times, 

vested in the Monarch. The limits of this power are determined 
in part by common law and m part by statute, but within those 
limits the manner of its exercise is not subject to any legal fetter, 
save in so far as a statute may specify formalities for the doing 
30 of a particular executive act. But at all times in English history 
the Monarch has had councillors to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of his power, and their status and functions at different 
periods mark the successive stages of constitutional development. 
The great nobles, who had clainred a prescriptive right to be con- 
35 suited and who were often powerful enough to subject to their 
will a weak or reluctant King, gave place, as the complexity 
of govermnent increased, to a more permanent Council, whose 
mvmbers were the King's servants, selected by him from nobles and 
commoners alike, whom he consulted or not as he pleased, ^nd who 
40 became the instruments of liis own policy. The gi-nwing influence 
of the House of Commons at a later date made it necessary fdr the 
King always to number among his advisers persons who were 
members of that body; and the last stage was reached when he 
sought the advice, not of the Council as a whole, but only of those 
45 members of it who represented the predominant political party of 
the day. By the middle of the 19th century, constitutional usage 
and practice had so far supplemented constitutional law that^ the 
powers possessed in legal theory by the Sovereign were almost entirely 
exercised on the advice of Ministers possessing for the time being 
50 the confidence of Parliament. 
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70. This ingenious and convenient adjustment of a legal frame¬ 
work to the successive stages of political evolution has given a 
flexibility to the English Constitution which it would have been 
impossible to secure by any Act of Parliament or written Declaration 

of Rights. To imprison constitutional practice and usage within 5 
the four comers of a written document is to run the risk of making 
it barren for the future. This was foreseen by the framers of those 
Dominion and Colonial Constitutions which have followed the 
British model ; and, since it by no means followed that the circum- I 
stances of a new State were appropriate for the application of the 10 
whole body of English doctrine in its most highly developed form, 
recourse was had to another device, no less flexible, for the purpose 
of indicating to the Governor-General or Governor how far in the 
exercise of the executive power he was to regard himself as bound 
by English precedent and analogy. This is the Instrument of 15 
Instructions ; and, though Dominion and Colonial Constitutions, 
and especially the former, necessarily embody much that is still 
regulated by usage and custom in the United Kingdom, the Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions long preserved (and in many cases still preserves) 
a sphere in which constitutional evolution might continue without 20 
involving any change in the legal framework of the Constitution 
itself. 

71. It has thus been found possible in communities in every state 

of development whieh possess Constitutions based upon the English 
model, without doing violence to existing forms of government, to 25 
bring them into harmony with the political circumstances of the 
lime. Constitutional usage and practice is an ever changing body 
of doctrine and not an immutable body of dogma; nor can it be 
assumed a priori that usage and practice which may be eminently 
adapted to the circumstances of the United Kingdom can be applied 30 
williout any qualification to the circumstances of India. This 
would be to assume that the political development in India has 
reached the same stage as in this country; the facts are 
notoriously otherwise. The picture presented by India is that of a 
country with a population so far from homogeneous and so divided 35 
by racial and religious antagonisms that government by majority 
rule as it is understood in this country is admittedly impossible at the 
present time; and the proposal of the White Paper that even the 
Governor’s Council of Ministers should be so constituted as to 
include as tar as possible members of important minority communities 40 
appears to be firmly supported by a great mass of Indian political 
opinion. 

72. The White Paper recognises, rightly as it seems to us, that in 
these circumstances the Governor, in whom the executive power of 
the Province is legally vested, may from time to time have to exercise 45 
on his own responsibility powers which elsewhere and under other 
conditions might be exercised on the advice of Ministers.* It is 

* White Paper, Proposals 70-73. 
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permissible to recall the religious and political conflicts which 
distracted our own country for so many generations before the settle¬ 
ment which followed the events of 1688. It is not until after that 
date that the beginnings of responsible government, as we now know 
5 it, are to be found; and for many years the Monarch, even if he 
sought the advice of Ministers, continued to act on his own judgment 
in every branch of the administration. Not until the two great 
parties in the State could trust each other not to abuse the political 
power which the hazard of the polls might place in the hands of one 
10 of them, would it have been possible eflectively to secure peace and 
good government without tlie presence of some authority able and 
willing to exercise that power independently of both. 

73. It would be possible to rely entirely upon prerogative instru¬ 
ments for the purpose of adapting English constitutional practice to 

15 the conditions which obtain to-day in India. Thus the Instrument 
of Instructions might direct the Governor to be guided generally 
by the advice which he receives from his Ministers, but reserve to 
him a very wide discretion to act upon his own responsibility when 
the circumstances seemed so to require ; and for this plan many 
20 precedents are to be found in the history of Colonial Constitutions. 
Or the Instrument might specify certain particular matters with 
regard to which the Governor is to exercise his own discretion, what¬ 
ever the advice of his Ministers might be ; and precedents for this 
are also to bo found. The White Paper, however, introduces a new 
25 method for which, so far as we are aware, no exact precedent is to 
be found, but which is not hastily to be rejected on that account. 
It proposes that the Constitution Act shall declare that for certain 
specified purposes the Governor is to have a "special responsibility,"^ 
and we understand the intention to be that the Instrument 
30 of Instructions shall refer in terms to these special responsi¬ 
bilities and direct the G(jvernor, where in his opinion one 
of them is involved, to take such action as he thinks that the circum¬ 
stances may require, even if this means dissenting from the advice 
to.ndcrcd to him by his Ministers; while in other matters he will 
35 be guided by that advice. 

74. We have already pointed out that, in the present Government 
of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 
"guided by" the advice of his Ministers in all matters i elating to 

transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
40 their opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not. propose 
that the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this 
subject. The Act will commit certain matters to the Governor's 
sole discretion, such, for instance, as his power of veto over legislation 
and tlic regulation of matters relating to the administration of 
45 excluded areas. It will also contain a declaration that certain special 
responsibilities are to rest upon the Governor. For the rest, it wi’l 
provide that the Governor shall have a Council of Ministers to aid 

{'IS 229 * White Paper, PropostU 70. c 
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and advise him, but his relations with his Ministers are left to be 
determined wholly by the Instrument of Instructions. We agree 
that it is desirable that the Governor’s special responsibilities, over 
and above the matters which are committed to his sole discretion, 
should be laid down in the Act itself rather than that they should be 5 
left to be enumerated thereafter in the Instrument of Instructions. 

In the first place, Indian opinion will thereby be assured that 
the discretionary powers of tlie Governor to dissent from his Ministers’ 
advice is not intended to be unlimited ; and, secondly, the right will 
thereby be secured to Parliament to consider and debate the scope 1 • * 
of the Governor’s powers during the passage of the Constitution 
Bill itself. On the other hand, we agree that it would be 
undesirable to seek to define the Governor’s relations with his 
Ministers by imposing a statutoiy obligation upon him to be guided 
by their advice, since to do so would be to convert a constitutional 15 
convention into a rule of law and thus, perhaps, to bring it within 
the cognisance of the courts. We do not, however, think that the 
inherent legal power of the Governor, to which we have refen-ed, '■ 
to act upon his own responsibility is set forth with sufiicient clear¬ 
ness in the White Paper,^ and we recommend that it should be 20 
more explicitly defined. 

75. We do not understand the declaration of a special responsibility 
with respect to a particular matter to mean or even to suggest that 
on every occasion when a question relating to that matter comes i»p 
for decision, tlic decision is to be that of the Governor to the exclusion 
of his Ministers. In no sense does it define a sphere from which the 
action of Ministers is excluded. In our view, it does no more than 
indicate a sphere of action in which it will be constitutionally proper 
for the Governor, after receiving ministerial advice, to signify his 
dissent from it and even to act in opposition to it, if in his own 30 
unfettered judgment he is of opinion that the circumstances of the 
case so require. Nor do we anticipate that the occasions on which a 
Governor will find it necessary so to dissent or to act in opposition 

to the advice giv^en to him are in normal circumstances likely to be 
numerous ; and certainly they will not be, as some appear to think, 35 
of daily occurrence. We leave for later consideration the list of the 
.special responsibilities themselves au J the manner in which they are 
defined; but, if we have rightly appreciated their place in the 
Constitution, it appears to us undesirable to seek to define them with 
meticulous accuracy, though we consider that their general scope 40 
and purpose should be set out wdth sufiicient precision. 

76. The White Paper proposes a novel procedure in connection with 
the Instrument of Instructions, viz., that an opportunity shall be 
given to Parliament of expressing an opinion upon it before it is 
finally issued by the Crown.’ There is, we think, ample justification 45 
for this proposal, which has been rightly extended not only to the 
original Instrument but also to any subsequent amendments of it; 

1 Supra., para. 72. 

* * White I^aper, Proposals 70-73. 

• White Paper, Proposal 64. 
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and we are satisfied that in no other way can Parliament so effectively 
exercise an influence upon Indian constitutional development. It is • 
essential that the vital importance of the Instrument of Instructions 
in the evolution of the new Indian Constitution should be fully 
5 appreciated. Thus, Ministers would have no constitutional right 
under the Act to tender advice upon a matter declared by the Act 
to be within the Governor’s own discretion; but the Governor could 
in any event, and doubtless often would, consult them before his 
own decision was mado ; and if at some future time it seemed tliat 
10 this power of consultation might with safety be made mandatory 
and not permissive, we can see nothing inconsistent with tlie Act in 
an amendment of the Instrument of Instructions for such a purpose. 

But so grave arc the issues involved in the evolution of the Indian 
Constitution that it would be neither wise nor safe to deny Parliament 
l'5 a voice in the determination of its progressive stages. Tlie initiative 
in proposing any change in the Instrument must necessarily rest 
with tlic Crown’s advisers, that is to say, with the government of 
the day ; but the consequences of any action taken may be so far 
rc-cchiijg and so difficvilt to foresee that Parliament, if denied a prior 
20 right of intervention, mav find itself compromised in the discharge 
of the rcspcui-sibilitics which it has assumed towards India, and yet 
powcilcss to do anything save to protest. For this reason we arc 
('learly of opinion that, as the White Paper proposes, it is with 
Parliament that the ihutl word should rest. We suggest as the 
25 ajipi'opriatc procedure that the C'rown should communicate to Parlia¬ 
ment a draft of the proposed Instrument or of any subsequent 
amendments and that Parliament will if it sees fit present an Address 
praying that the Instrument should issue in the form of the draft 
or with such modifications as arc agreed by both Houses, as the 
30 case may be. 

77. We have now considered the nature of the Provinciiil Executive Special 

in broad outline; but live questions of capital importance which questions 
arise in connection with the subject remain to be examined. These the 
arc ; (i) The nature of the Governor’s special responsibilities ; Executive, 

35 (ii) the Governor's selection of Ministers; (iii) the field in which 
Ministers are to be entitled to advise the Governor; fiv) the arrange¬ 
ments whereby the Governor will secure that his information with 
regard to the current affairs of the Province is adequate to enable him 
to discharge his special responsibilities ; (v) the special and additional 
40 pov/ers, if any, which the Governor ought to possess. 

(i) Nature of the Govenior's “ Special Responsibilities ” 

78. It is proposed in the White Paper that the Governor shall have a The 

special responsibility in respect of— Governor’s 

{a) the prevention of any grave menace to the j)cacc or tranquillity rosponsi- 
45 of the Province, or any part thereof; [b) the safeguarding of the bilities" 
legitimate interests of minorities ; (c) the securing to tiic members defined, 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests; 
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(<i) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (e) the protection 
of the rights of any Indian State; (/) the administration of areas 
declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be partially 
excluded areas ; (g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued 
by the Go\'ernor-General.‘ 5 

The Governors of the North West Frontier Province and of the 
proposed new Province of Sind are respectively declared to have 
in addition a special responsibility in respect of— 

(/») any matter affecting the Governor’s responsibilities as Agent 

of the Governor-General in the Tribal and the Trans-Border Areas ; 10 
and (t) the achninistration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

79. With regard to (a), the Joint Mcmorandttm of the British-India 
Delegation urges a double limitation on the scope of this special 
responsibility ; firstly, that the special responsibility itself should 
be restricted to cases in which the menace arises from subversive 15 
movements or activities tending to crimes of violence ; and secondly, 
that any action taken by the Governor under it should be confined 
to the department of law and order. We cannot accept these 
suggestions. Terrorism, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces to the peace or 20 
tranquillity of a Province; but they do not by any means exhaust the 
cases in which such a menace may occur, and we can see no logical 
reason for the distinction which the Joint Memorandum sccl^ to 
draw. Still less can we see any justification for restricting the 
Governor’s action to the department of law and order, by which 25 
we suppose is meant the police department. There are many 
other branches of administration in which ill-advised measures may 
give rise to a menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province; 
and we can readily conceive circumstances in connection with land 
revenue or public health, to mention no others, which might well 30 
have this effect. With regard to (&), the Joint Memorandum suggests 
that the phrase “ legitimate interests ” should be more clearly 
defined, and that it should be made clear that the minorities referred 
to are the racial and religious rrunoritics generally included by 
usage in that expression. We doubt if it would be possible to define 35 
“ legitimate interests " any more precisely. The obvious intention is 
to secure some means by which minorities can be reasonably assured 
of fair treatment at the hands of majorities, and ” legitimate interests” 
seems to us a very suitable and reasonable formula. Nor do we think 
that any good purpose would be served by attempting to give a legal 40 
definition of “ minorities,” the only effect of wliich would be to limit 
the protection which the Governor’s special responsibility is intended 
to afford. No doubt it will be the five or six well recognised and 
more important minorities in whose interests the Governor's powers 
will usually be invoked ; but there are certainly other well-defined 45 
sections of the population who may from time to time require 
protection, and we can see no justification for defining the expression 

» White Paper, Proposal ' 0, 
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for the purpose of excluding them. We need hardly say that we have 
not in mind a minority in the political or parliamentary sense, and 
no reasonable person would, we think, ever so construe the word. 
Nevertheless to prevent misunderstanding, we recommend that 
5 the Instrument of Instructions should malce this plain, and 
further that this special responsibility is hot intended to enable 
the Governor to stand in the way of social or economic reform 
merely because it is resisted by a group of persons who might 
claim to be regarded as a minority. With regard to (c). 
10 the Joint Memorandum proposes that here also the expression 
“ legitimate interests ” should be clearly defined, and that 
the Governor’s special responsibilities should be restricted 
to the rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
assume that the intention of the White Paper is to guarantee to 
15 public servants not only their legal rights but also equitable 
treatment, a thing not susceptible in our opinion of legal definition, 
'fhe authors of the Joint Memorandum would no doubt say tb:it 
Ministers can be trusted to act in these matters in a reasonable way, 
and we do not doubt that this is so ; but we think that they shoulfl 
20 nlso assume that neither will Provincial Governors act imrcasonjibly 
in discharging the special I'esponsibilities which the Constitution 
Act will impose upon them. If Ministers in fact act reasonably, as 
no doubt they will, the occasions on which a Governor will find it 
necessary to dissent from the advice which they tender to lum may 
never in practice arise. 

80. We discuss elsewhere (J), i.e., the prevention of commercial 
cliscrimmation.^ With regard to (e), the “ right.s ” here referred to 
must necessarily mean rights enjoyed by a State in matters not 
covered by its Instrument of Accession,® which may be prejudiced 

30 by administrative or legislative action in a neighbouring Province. 
The duty, as we understand it, is laid on the Governor to secure 
that the balance is held c.\enly between Province and State, 
with due regard to the established rights of either party, and 
clearly in a matter of this kind he will be guided by the advice or 
35 directions of the Governor-General. With regard to (/), the 
responsibility for the government of partially excluded (as opposed 
to wholly excluded) areas will primarily rest upon Ministers; but 
we agree that, in view of the responsibility which Parliament has 
assumed towards the inhabitants of the backward and less civilised 
40 tracts in India, it is right to impose a spccinJ icsponsibiJity in lljio 
respect upon the Governor. 

81. With regard to (g), it is clear that this must be a special 
responsibility of the Governor. The Governor-General exercises a wide 
range of powers in responsibility to the Secretary of State and through 

45 him to Parliament, 'fhe exercise of some of these powers niay from 
time to time require the co-operation of Provincial administiations, 
and a Governor must be in a position to give effect to any directions 

' Infra, paras. 342-^360. 

® Infra, para. 155. 
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or orders of the Governor-General designed to secure this object, 
even if their execution may not be acceptable to his own Ministers. 

We refer elsewhere to the case where a difference of opinion has 
occurred between Federal and Provincial Ministers in the ministerial 
sphere, arising out of directions given by the former which the latter 5 
are unwilling to obey.^ 


Special 
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82. With regard to {h), it is apparent tliat the close connection 
between the Governor’s responsibilities within the administered 

jlistricta of hia Province and the responsibilities of the Governor- 

General exercised through the person of the Governor in his other 10 
capacity as Agent-General for the Tribal Tracts on the borders of the 
Province makes a provision of this kind necessary. With 
regard to (i), we agree that this special responsibility is 
necessary in the case of Sind, in view of the vital influence 
upon the future finances of the Province of the successful operation 15 
of the Sukkur irrigation scheme and of the large financial interest 
which the Central Government has in it. 


The Brrars. 83. But, in our ojjinion, the two proposals in the Wlutc Paper 
which have reference to .special circumstances in particular Provinces 
rlo not exhaust the requirements of this kind. It has come to our 20 
notice that, under the system of joint administration of the Districts 
known as the Berars with the Central Provinces which has obtained 
for many years, and which, as we have already pointed out*, will 
continue in another form under the new Oonotitution, there has been 
a tendency on the part of the inhabitants of the Berars, and of 25 
their representatives in the Legislature, to criticise the apportionment 
of expenditure between the two areas forming the joint Province as 
favouring unduly the Central Provinces area to the disadvantage of 
the Berars. We express no opinion as to the justification for such 
criticisms, but it is evident that, under a system of responsible 30 
government, the scope for grievances on this account may well be 
increased. We think, therefoi*e, that the Governor of the joint 
Province should have imposed upon him a special resj^onsibility and 
should thus be enabled to counteract any proposals of his Ministry 
which he regards as likely to give justifiable ground for complaint on 35 
this account. Without attempting to usurp the functions of the 
draftsman, we suggest that the purpose we have in view would be 
adequately expressed in defining the special responsibility in some 
such terms as :— 

" The expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable share of the 40 
revenues raised for the joint purposes of the Berars and the 
Central Provinces.” 

We think, moreover, tliat the Governor might appropriately be 
directed in liis Instrument of Instructions to constitute some im¬ 
partial body to advise him on the principles which should be followed 4 
in the distribution of revenues, if he is not satisfied that past practice 


M 


^ Infra, para. 221. 
* Snpra, para. 61. 
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aflords an adequate guide for his Ministers and himself for the 
discharge of the special responsibility imposed upon him in respect 
of them. We also think that the special position of the Berars should 
be recognised by requiring the Governor, through his Instrument 
5 of Instructions, to inteipret his special responsibility for 
“ the protection of the rights of any Indian State" as in¬ 
volving inter alia an obligation upon him, in the administration 
of the Berars, to have due regard to the commercial and economic 
interests of the State of Hyderabad. 

10 84. We think it desirable to make some reference to the 

suggestion that among the special responsibilities of the Governor 
should be included the safeguarding of the hnancial stability and 
credit of the Province, following tlie analogy of the special responsi¬ 
bility of this kind which, as vre shall explain later, we recommend 
15 shoidd be imposed on the Governor-General in relation to the 
Federation.^ A similar proposal was examined and rejected by the 
Statutory Commission® on the ground that a power of intervention 
over so wide a field would hinder the growth of responsibility. We 
agree witli this view. We shall have certain recommendations to 
20 make below which will giw the Governor adequate powers in relation 
to supply and taxation to ensure that the due discharge of his special 
responsibilities is not impeded by lack of financial resources.® But 
the addition of a special financial responsibility woiild increase 
unduly the range of his special powers. 1 here is no real parallel 
25 with the situation at the Centre, where there is a paramount necessity 
to avoid action which might prejudice the credit of India as a whole 
in the money markets of the world, and w'here so considerable a 
pioportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the 
reserved departments.* The Statutory Commission point out® that 
30 the Central Government, through their powers of control over pro¬ 
vincial borrowing, should be able to exercise a salutary influence 
over Provinces. We also attach importance to this method of 
checking improvidence on the part of a Province, and, as we explain 
below,® we approve, subject to one modification, the proposals in 
35 the White Paper for the regulation of provincial borrowing. 

(ii) The Governor’s Selection of Ministers 

85. The White Paper proposes that the Instrument of Instructions 
shall direct the Governor to select his Ministers in consultation with 
the person who in his judgment is likely to command the largest 
JO following in the Legislature, and to appoint those persons, including 
, • so far as possible members of important minority communities, who 
will best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of 

' Infra, paras. 168 and 170. 

• Report, Vol. II, para. 189. 

® Infra, paras. 104, 107 and 315 320. 

* Infra, i>ara. 172. 

® Infra, para. 266. 
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the Legislature. It is also proposed that Ministers must be, or 
become within a stated period (by which we understand a period of 
six or twelve months to be intended), members of the Legislature.^ 

86. The question how a direction to the Governor to include 
among his Ministers, so far as possible, members of important 5 
minority communities is to be reconciled with ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, in the accepted sense of that expression, to a Legislature 
wluVli is it sol f hnsofl nn n systom of rnmmnnal reprosontation anH 

in which the numbers of the representatives of the different com- 
numilies are fixed by statute and unalterable, will be more 10 
conveniently discussed later when we examine the more general 
question of the relation of the Provincial Executive to the Provincial 
Legislature.® We accordingly confine ourselves here to a consideration 
of the proposal in the White Paper that every Minister shall be, or 
become within a staled period, a member of the Legislature. 15 

87. Indian opinion appears to attach great importance to this 
qualification as securing in the most effective manner control by 
the Legislature over the Executive. It is unknown to the law of 
the United Kingdom ; but it has long been the rule in this country 
that a Minister must either find a seat within a reasonable time or 20 
i-esign his appointment, unless the Prime Minister should see fit to 
recommend him for a peerage; so that the qualification exists in 
practice, if not in law, though during the War there were instances 

of Ministers who had a seat in neither House. On the other hand 
we w’orc impressed by the argument that at least in some Provinces 25 
the Governor might find it difficult to constitute an efficient Ministry 
from the members of a small and inexperienced Legislature ; and it 
is no doubt true that in India, owing to the very small proportion 
which the educated classes bear to the total population, there is no 
certainty that in the smaller Provinces the Legislatures will alw'aj’S 30 
contain men fit or experienced enough to assume the heavy responsi¬ 
bilities whiclx Provincial Autonomy under the new' order must 
necessarily involve. It was, therefore, suggested to us that the 
Governor ought not to be thus restricted in his choice, and that he 
ought to be in a posilion, if the need should arise, to select a Minister 35 
cr Ministers from persons otherwise qualified for appointment but 
to whom the doubtful pleasures of electioneering might make no 
appeal. 

88. Wc have considered various suggestions to meet this difficulty: 

(1) that the Governor should be empowered, if he thought fit, to 40 
appoint a Minister from outside the I-cgislaturc, the Minister so 
appointed having precisely the same status as other Ministers and 
sharing their policy and political fortunes, with the right to take part 
in all piucecdings of the Legislature, though not entitled to vote; 

* White Paper, Proposal 66. 

® Infra, paras. 112-115. 



(2) that in addition to the elected members^ there should be one or two 
members nominated by the Governor, who would be eligible for 
appointment as Ministers, though not necessarily so appointed; 

(3) that the Governor should be empowered, if he desired to have 
5 an outside Minister, to nominate the person whom he selected as a 

member ad hoc of the Legislature ; and (4) that the Ministers them¬ 
selves should be empowered, if so requested by the Governor, to 
co-opt someone from outside and present him to the Governor for 
appointment. We can see no advantage, and many disadvantages, 
10 in the second and third of these suggestions, and the fourth is open 
to the grave objection that it would infringe the Governor's pre¬ 
rogative. The only plan, therefore, which, in our opinion, merits 
consideration is the first. We have, however, come to the conclusion 
that such advantages as might be anticipated from a provision in 
15 the Constitution Act enabling the Governor to appoint to his Ministry 
one or more persons who arc not members of the Legislature W'ould 
weigh little in the balance against the dislike and suspicion with 
wliich such a provision would undoubtedly be viewed almost uni¬ 
versally in India—a dislike and suspicion so strong that we think 
20 it unlikely that any Governor w'ould, in fact, find it possible to 
exercise such a power. We recommend, therefore, that the proposal 
in the White Paper to which we have alluded^ should remain 
unchanged. 


(iii) The Sphere of Action of Ministers 

25 89. The White Paper, as we have already stated, proposes that Law and 

Ministers shall advise the Governor in all matters other than the order, 
administration of Excluded Areas and matters left by law to the 
Governor's own discretion. With regard to the first of these two 
exceptions, we approve the conclusions, and are content to adopt 
30 the arguments, of the Statutory Commission ; and with regard to 
the second, such matters must ex hypothesi be left to the Governor’s 
sole decision, though he may, and no doubt often will, consult 
Ministers upon them. With regard to other matters which fall 
within the provincial sphere, the only question, but one of first rate 
35 importance, on which there is any substantial dispute, is whether 
the administration of the subjects known compendiously as " law 
and order ” should be retained in the Governor’s hands. 

• 

90. This question is one on which strong views are held on both Arguments 
sides. On the one hand, it is urged that tlie grant of responsible for and 
40 government to an autonomous Province would be a mockery, if gainst 
the administration of law and order were withheld. On the other, ® ‘ 
it is objected that the maintenance of law and order is in India so 
vital a function of the Executive that it would be incurriiig too 
great a risk to transfer it to Indian Ministers, until they had proved 
45 their capacity in other and less dangerous fields; that the morale 

* Supra, para. 86. 



of the Police would be imperilled by political pressure upon Ministers, 
which they might not have the strength or courage to resist; and 
that the impartiality of the Force in the event of communal dis¬ 
turbances might become suspect. It would be idle to deny the force 
of these arguments, especially when it is remembered that the public 5 
order and security of a Province depend not more on the executive 
action of the Police than on the efi&cient performance of his 
administrative, as distinguished from judicial, functions by the 
district magistrate, who would under the proposals in the Wliite Paper 
equally be subject to the control of a Minister. Nevertheless, after 10 
an anxious consideration of all the circumstances, we do not see our 
way to diftcr from the general conclusion reached, not w’ithout 
hesitation, by the Statutory Commission. 
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91. We find ourselves unable to conceive a government to 
which the quality of responsibility could be attributed, if it had no 15 
responsibility for public order. In no other sphere has the w’ord 
“ responsibility ” so profound and significant a meaning; and 
nothing will afford Indians the opportunity of demonstrating 
more conclusively their fitness to govern themselves than their 
action in this sphere. From one point of view indeed the transfer 20 
of tljese functions to an Indian Minister may be in the interest 
of the police themselves, whom it w'ill no longer be possible to 
attack, as they have been attacked in the past, as agents of 
opprcssioii acting on behalf of an alien power ; but wc prefer to 

base our conclusion upon the broader grounds indicated above. 25 
Neverthele.ss, it must not be supposed that w'e are blind to the 
risks implicit in the course w'hich wc advocate; for these, in our 
opinion, camiot be regarded lightly or as the phantoms of a reactionary 
imagination. The qualities most essential in a police lOrce, discipline, 
impartiaUty, and confidence in its officers, are precisely those which 30 
would be most quickly undermined by any suspicion of political in¬ 
fluence or pressure c.xcrcised horn above; and it would indeed be 
disastrous if in any Province the police force, to whose constancy and 
discipline in most difficult circumstances India owes a debt not easily 
to be repaid, v/ere to be sacrificed to the e.xigencies of a party or to 35 
appease tlie political supporters of a Minister. If, therefore, the 
transfer is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential that tlie 
Force should be protected so far as possible against these risks, and in 
the following paragraphs we make recommendations designed to 
secure tliis protection. 40 
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92. First, there are the proposals in the White Paper already 
mentioned. Tlie Governor is to have a special responsibility for “ the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province, or any part thereof The effect of this, as of all other 
special responsibilities, is to enable the Governor, if he thinks that 45 
the due discharge of his special responsibility so requires, to reject 
any proposals of his Ministers, or himself to initiate action which his 
Minis tersk decline to take. Further, there flows from this special 
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responsibility, not only the right to overrule his Ministers, but also 
special powers—^legislative and financial—to enable him to carry into 
execution any course of action which requires legislative provision 
or the provision of supply. If, therefore, the Governor should be of 
5 opinion that the action or inaction of Ministers is jeopardising the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province, it will be bis duty to take action 
to meet the situation. If the situation is one requiring immediate 
action, he can issue any executive order which he may consider 
necessary. Tf the situation is one which cannot he dealt with by an 

10 isolated executive order—if the Minister in charge ot the Department 
appears unable to administer his charge on line.s wliich the Governor 
regards as consistent with the due dischai'ge of his special re.sponsi- 
bility—the Governor can dismiss and replace tlio Minister, or, if 
necessary, the Ministers as a body, with or without resort to a di.s.solu- 
15 tion of the Legislature. If he fails to find an alternative Govern¬ 
ment capable of administering law and order on lines consistent 
with the discharge of his special responsibility, lie will be obliged l(» 
declare a breakdown of the constitution, and to assume to himself all 
such powers as he judges requisite to retrieve the sitxialion. Vv e arc 
20 not contemplating such a course of events as probable; but, if it 
occurs, we j)oint out that provision is made to meet it. 

93. We turn now to our own further recomnunclalions for the Tbo Police 
specific protection of the Police I'^orce itself. Of course, the due Rules. 
cUscliarge of lies spor.ial rt“iponsibi1ity for peace an«l tranquillity 
25 will, in itself, entitle the Governor to intervene immediately if, 
by reason of ill-timed measures of economy or the attempted 
exertion of political influence on the Police Force or from any other 
cause, the morale or the efficiency of that Force is endangered. 

Further, the Governor has another special responsibility: it is 
30 his duty to secure to the nicmbcrs of the Police, as of other Public 
Services, any rights provided for them by the Constitution Act 
and to safeguard their legitimate interests. These arc important 
safeguards, but there is one element in police administration 
which requires to be specially protected. We refer to the body of 
35 Regulations known as the “Police Rules”, promulgated from 
time to time imdcr powers given by the various Police Acts. A 
large number of the Rules deal with matters of quite minor 
importance and ai*e constantly amended, in jjractice, on the 
responsibility of the Inspector-General of Police himself. It \vould 
40 be unnecessarj' to require the Governor’s con.=ent to every amend¬ 
ment of this kind. But the subject-matter of some of the Rules 
is so vital to the well-being of the Police Force that they ought not, 
in our opinion, to be amended without the Governor'.s consent; 
and the same con-sideration applies a fortiori to the Acts them- 
45 selves, which form the statutoiy basis of the Knles. Our aim 
is to ensure that the internal organisation and discipline of the 
Police continue to be regulated by the Inspector-General, and to 
protect both him and the Ministers themselves Iroin political pressure 
in this vital field. We, therefore, rccomnic’n'l that the prior 
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consent of the Governor, gfiv^en in liis discretion, should be required 
to any legislation which would amend or repeal the General Police 
Act in force in the Province or any other Police Ads (such 
as the Bombay City Police Act, the Calcutta Police Act, the 
Madrris City Police Act, and Acts regulating Military Police in 5 
Provinces where sucii forces exist). We further recommend that 
any requirement in any of these Acts that Rules made under them 
shall be made or approved by the local Government is to be con¬ 
strued as involving the consent of the Governor, given in his 
discretion, to the making or amendment of any Rules which, in 10 
his opinion, relate to, or affect, the organisation or discipline of 
the Police. It will of course be open to the Governor-General in his 
discretion to give directions to the Provincial Governor as to the 
making, maintenance, abrogation or amendment of all such rules. 

Tbc Special 94. But t1iei\, is another vital department of police admiuistia- 15 

Branch. tion to which we must draw attention. It has been represented to 
us very forcibly that, whatever may be the decision with regard to 
the transfer of law and order generally, special provision ought 
to be made with regard to that branch of the Police which is con¬ 
cerned with the suppression of terrorism. We-do not here refer to 20 
those members of the Police who ale occupied in combating terrorism 
as part of their regular functions in the prevention of crime and the 
maintenance of order, nor again to the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment which Crists m every Province to assist the ordinary police in 
the detection of ordinary crime. We have in mind that organisation 25 
w hich is scjiiietinies known as the Special Branch, a body of carefully 
selected officers whose duty is the collection and sifting of information 
on wliich executive police action against terrorism is taken. Their 
work necessarily involves the employment of confidential informants 
and agents and it is obvious that these sources of information 30 
woidd at once dry up if their identity became known, or were liable 
to become known, outside the particular circle of Police officers 
concerned. Though, at the moment, this problem is perhaps of 
immediate importance only in the Ihovince of Bengal and, to a 
lesser extent, in the Provinces which border on Bengal, terrorism 35 
and revolutionary conspiracy have not been confined to those 
territories, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient counter¬ 
revolutionary measures limited to them. Bengal, however, as has 

been proved to ns by the e\ddence we have received, has a par¬ 
ticularly long and disquieting record of murder and outrage, of 40 
which Indians and Europeans have both been the victims. It heis 
also shown, in a marked degree, a rise or fall in such terrorist crime 
according as the hands of the authorities have been weakened or 
strengthened, and as precautionary and special measures have been 
relaxed or intensified. 45 

Secret 95. For these reasons, it is, in our view, essential that the records 

iutellige&ce of any such Intelligence Dep^ment should be protected from even 
reports. sligl^^est danger of leakage. Experience in every country" shows 
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how strict this protection must be. It has been argued that an 
Indian Minister, who may have to defend subsequently before the 
Legislature an arrest or prosecution made or begun by his orders, 
must have the right to satisfy himself that the information on which 
5 he is invited to act is in all respects trustworthy, and that tlie names 
of the informants or agents from whom it has been obtained could 
not in the last resort be withheld from him. We think tliat those 
who argue thus are not acquainted with the general practice in 
matters of this kind. We are infortned hy those who have experience 
10 of such matters in this country that the practice is that in a Secret 
Service case the names are not disclosed even to the Minister most 
immediately concerned. We have no reason to suppose that Indian 
|f Ministers will not adopt the same convention ; but the difficulty 
arises, not because Indian Ministers are likely to demand or disclose 
15 the names of informants or agents, but because the informants or 
agents themselves would not feel secure that their identity might 
not be revealed. So long as this doubt e.xists, the consequences are 
the same, whether it is ill-founded or not. We, therefore, recommend . 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governors should 
20 specifically require them to give directions that no records relating to 
intelligence affecting terrorism should be disclosed to anyone other 
than such persons within the Provincial Police Foi’cc as the Inspector- 
General may direct, or such other public officers outside that Force 
as the Governor may cHiect. We furtlicr recommend that the 
25 Constitution Act should contain provisions giving legal sanction for 
directions to this effect in the Instrument of Instructions. 

96. But, in addition, the circumstances set out above render it special 
imperative to arm the Ciovernor with powers which will ensure that powL'rs 
the measures taken to deal with terrorism and other activities of 
30 revolutionary conspirators are not less efficient and unhesitating bating 
than they have been in the past. We arc, indeed, particularly terroribm. 
anxious not to absolve Indian Ministers, in Bengal or elsewhere, 
fiom the responsibility for combating terrorism, and we think 
that such executive duty should be clearly laid upon them. 

35 But the issues at stake are so important, and the consequences of 
inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short period of 
time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any Province must, 
in our opinion, have a special power, over and above his special 
icsponsibility " for the prevention of any grave menace to peace and 
40 tranquillity," to take into his own hands the discharge of this duty, 
even from the outset of the new Constitution. Hiis purpose would 
jiot be adequately served by placing the Special Branch of the 
provincial police alone in the personal charge of the Governor. That 
course has been urged upon us, but we are convinced that it falls 
45 short of what is required. Instead, we recommend that the Constitu¬ 
tion Act should specifically empower the Governor, at his discretion, 
if he regards the peace and tranquillity of the Province as endangered 
by the activities, overt or secret, of persons committing or conspiring 
to commit crimes of violence intended to overthrow the government 
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by law established, and if he considers that the situation cannot 
otherwise be effectively handled, to assume charge, to such extent 
as he may judge requisite, of any branch of the government which 
he thinks it necessary to employ to combat sudi activities, or if 
neccussaiy to create new machinery for the purpose. If the Governor 5 
exercises this power, he should be further authorised, at his discretion, 
to appoint an official as a temporary member of the Legislature, to 
act as his mouthpiece in that body, and any official so appointed 
should have tho same powers and rights, other than the right to vote, 
as an elected member. The powers which w'e have just described 10 
would be discretionary jjowers, and the Governor would, therefore, 
be subject to the superintendence and control of the Governor- 
General, and ultimately of the Secretary of State, in all matters 
connected with them. We should add that if conditions in Bcngul 
at the time of the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy have not 15 
materially inijiroved, it would, in our judgment, be es.sential that 
tho Governor of that Province should exercise the powers w'c have 
just described forthwith and should be directed to do so in his 
Instrument of Instructions, which, in this as in other respects, would 
remain in force until amended with the consent of Parliament.^ 20 

97. We have only to add that we have considered in this 
connection a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments 
—or at all events the Speci;d Branch where such exists —of the pro¬ 
vincial Folice Forces should be placed imdcr the control of the 
Governor-General, who should utilise them, throxtgh the agency of 25 
the Governor, as local oflshoots of the Central Intelligence Bureau. 

We agree with the ideas underlying this proposal to this extent, 
that it is essential that the close touch w'hich has hitherto obtained 
between the Intelligence Departments of the Provinces and the 
Central Intelligence Bureau should continue. But to place the 30 
provincial Intelligence Departments under the departmental control 
of the Central Intelligence I’ureau would, wc think, be undesirable, 
as tending to break up tho organic unity of the provincial Police 
Force. Wc recomnirnd, then'forc, tliat the Central Bureau should, 
under the new Constitution, be assigned to one of the Governor- 35 
General’s Keserved Departmt-nts as part of its normal activities, 
and that the change in the Jorm of government, whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve any change in the 

TXiIationship which at present exists bttwr;cn the Central Bureau 

and the Provincial Intelligence Departments. Should the Governor- 40 
General find that the information at his disposal, whether received 
through the channel of the Governors or from the provincial Intelli¬ 
gence Departments through the Central Intelligence Bureau, is 
inadequate, he will, in virtue of recommendations which we make 
later® possess complete authority to secure through the Governor 45 
the correction of any deficieiicks, and indeed to point out to the 

’ Supra, para. 7(i. 
para. 2‘?2. 
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Governor, and require him to set right, any shortcomings which he 
may have noticed in the organisation or activities of the Provincial 
Intelligence Branch. 


(iv) The Governor and the Provincial Administration 


98. The question has been raised whether the Governor under a 
Provincial Constitution such as is now proposed will have at his 
disposal sufficient information as to the current affairs of the Province 
to enable him to take timely action in a case whore the due discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities seems to call for his intervention. 

10 This is a vital issue, for the special powers of the Governor would 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce froni current adminis¬ 
trative business, the circumstances which might require the exercise 
of those powers were brought too late to his notice. 
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99. The Governor's office is at the pre-sent time one of great Importance 
15 prestige and authority. Of a large part of the Provincial Adminis- , 

tration he is not only the titular but the actual head; and in the 
administration of the “ ti'ansferred subjects " also, where he is 
even now guided by the advice of Ministers, lie is able to exercise 
an inJluciice, both legitimate and constitutional, to an extent for 
20 which it would probably be difficult to find analogies in the more 
politically developed Stales of Europe and America. He presides 
at meetings of his Ministers, and they are accustomed to look to 
him for assistance and oupport ; and we see no reason why for many 
years to come a Council of Ministers, advising over the whole field, 

25 and not only over a part, of the provincial administration, should be 
anxious to deprive themst.'lves of the assistance which a Governor of 
ripe experience will be able to give them, or regard themselves as 
representatives of an opposing interest. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out to us that much of the information of the Governor 
30 with regard to current affairs is derived from his intercourse with the 
Secretaries to Government, almost always members of the Civil 
Service, wdio by a practice of long standing enjoy the right of regular 
access to him for the purpose of discussing cases which in their view 
merit his personal attention. Obviously the Governor as the head 
35 of the Provincial Executive must continue to have the unquestion¬ 
able right to send for and to see any officer of his Government at 
any time, though no doubt under the new order such personal cora- 

iTinnination between a Governor and the Secretaries would not 
occur without the knowledge of the Ministers concerned. Beyond 
40 this, however, we recognise that, not only for the avoidance of error 
or misunderstanding, but also as a piotection to the Governor in 
‘cases where his relations with Ministers may not be alwa)^ har¬ 
monious, it is well to put certain specific powers in the Governor's 
hands. 


45 100. The White Paper authorises the Governor, after consultation Rules of 

with his Ministers, to make, at his discretion, any rules which he Ex^utive 
regards as requisite to regulate the disposal of Government business 
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and the procedure to be observed in its conduct^ and for the trans¬ 
mission to himself of all such information as he may direct^. We 
understand that both the distribution and conduct of public business 
have in India long been regulated almost entirely by rules of this 
kind, and tliere is therefore nothing strange or novel in the proposal. 5 
The Governor’s rules under the new Constitution will no doubt 
require to be framed on rather different lines, and, if they are 
modified in some directions, to be expanded in others; but we 
see no ground for supposing that the rule making power cannot 
be adapted to meet all the reasonable requirements of the case. 10 
It would, for example, be competent for the Governor to prescribe 
by rule that orders on certain specified matters arc not to be 
passed unless the decision on them has been initialled by him- 
stlf. This would ensure that all matters in that particular 
sphere were at least brought to his attention before action was 15 
taken upon them. We are not suggesting that the decision taken 
would on that account be the Governor’s alone, without, or contrary 
to, the advice of his Ministers. Unless his special responsibilities 
were involv'ed, his decision would be guided by their advice ; but 
that advice would be given aftt?r discussion, and the Governor 20 
would be in a position, if he had views of his own on the matter, 
to invite Ministers to weigh and consider them before their advice 
is given. We give the above as an example only, for we do not 
conceive it our duty, even if we had the necessary special knowledge, 
to make recommendations on all the matters wliicli the rule making 25 
power could possibly include. But we think there ought in any 
case to be a rule laying down with precision the relations between 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretari<'s to Government. 

If it is to be the Council of Ministers who will in future aid and 
advise the Governor, it is plain that the Governor can no longer 30 
be advised directly and independently by the Secretaries to Govern¬ 
ment ; but we should regard it as extremely unfortunate if the 
latter were deprived of access to the Governor or prevented from 
submitting to him such papers as in their opinion he ought to sec. 

We recommend, therefore, that it shall be specifically laid down in the 35 
Constitution Act that the rules of business shall contain a provision 
laying upon Ministers the duty of bringing to the notice of the 
Governor any matter under consideration in their Departments 
which involves or is likely to involve any of his special responsi¬ 
bilities ; and requiring Secretaries to Government to bring to the 40 
notice of the Minister and of the Governor any matters of the same 
kind. 

101. It is essential that the Governor should have at his disposal 
an adequate personal and secretarial staff of his o^vn. This is 
recognised in the White Paper, where it is proposed (rightly, in our 45 
opinion) that the salary and allowances of such a staff are to be 
fixed by Order in Council, and, though included in the annual 


^ \VI:itc Paper, Prv posnl 69. 
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proposals for the appropriation of revenue, are not to be submitted ‘ 
to the vote of the Legi^ture^. We think also that there sliould be 
at the head of this staff a capable and experienced officer of liigli 
standing. Such an officer would be a man fully conversant with 
5 the current affairs of the Province and in close contact vith the 
administration; but we do not for a moment contemplate as some 
of the Indian delegates seemed to think, that he should occupy in 
any sense a position analogous to that of a Deputy-Governor. 

There 13 no pi-ccisc analogy between his position, as wc conceive 
10 it, and that of any present-day civil servant in Whitehall; and 
we have no doubt that his duties will vary from time to time as 
constitutional practice and usage grow. In some respects he will 
occupy the position at present filled by the Governor'? Private 
Secretary, but with duties of a wider and more responsible character. 

15 We think it right that he should in future be Imown by some other 
designation, and we suggest for consideration that of .Secretary to 
the Governor. 

102. It is clear that the successful working of responsible govern- Influence of 
ment in the Provinces will be very greatly'influenced by the character Gover^ 

20 and experience of the Provincial Governors. We concur \vith K 

everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission on responsible 
the part which the Governors have played in the working of the govem- 
reforms of 1919.® and we do not think that the part which they wall meat, 
play in the future will be any less important or valuable. Wc take 
25 note here, though the matter is not altogether relevant to the subject 
which we have been discussing, of a suggestion pressed by some of 
the British India Delegation that in future Governors should alw'ays 
be appointed from the United Kingdom and indeed that there should 
be a statutory prohibition against the appointment of persons who 
20 arc members of the Indian Civil Service. We cannot accept this 
suggestion. We hold strongly the view that His Majesty's selection 
of Governors ought not to be fettered in any way ; and, that there 
may be no misunderstanding on the point, wc desire to state our 
belief that, in the future no less than in the past, men in every way 
35 fitted for appointment as the Governor of a Province will be found 
among members of the Civil Service who have distinguished 
themselves in India. 

(v) Special Powers of Governor 

103. It is plain that purely executive action may not always Governor’s 
40 suffice for the due discharge of the Governor’s special responsibilities ; special 

in some circumstances it may be essential that further powers sliould 
be at his disposal. This is recognised in the White Paper, in which it 
is proposed to give the Governor certain legislative and financial 


^ White Paper, Proposal G5. 
* Report, Vol. I, para. 165. 
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powers. The powers which it is proposed to entrust to the Governor 
in the event of the breakdown in the constitutional machinery may 
also be considered under this head. 

Legislative 104. As regards legislative powers, the \Vliite Paper proposes to 

powers. empower the Governor at his discretion, to present, or cause to be 5 
pres<'nted, a Bill to the Legislature with a Message that it is essential, 
having regard to any of his special responsibilities, that the Bill 
should become law before a date specified in the Message, and to 
declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced that it 
should for similar reasons be come law before a stated date in a form 10 
specified in tlic Message,^ If before the date specified the Bill is 
not passed, oi is not passed in the specified form, as the case may be, 
the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a 
Governor’s Act, either with or without any amendments made by the 
Legislature after receipt of his Message. Under the present Govern- 15 
ment of India Act, where a Provincial Legislature has refused leave 
to introduce, or has failed to pass in the form recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reseived subject, the Governor may 
certify that the jiassage of the Bill is cssentuJ for the discliarge of 
his responsibility for the subject and thereupon the. Bill shall be 20 
deemed to have passed and shall, on signature by the Governor, 
become an Act of the Legislature. It will be seen, therefore, that 
one difference between tlie existing procedure and that which is now 
proposed is that in the former ease a certified Bill is deemed to be 
an Act of the Legislature, whereas in the latter it is declared to be 25 
(what ijideed it is) a Govei'nor’s Act. We agree that, in addition to 
the power of is.suing emergency ordinances to which we refer later, 
the Governor should have this reserve power of legislation. We 
agree also with the proposed change in nomenclature, since we 
can see no possible advantage in describing an Act as the Act of the 30 
Legislature when the Legislature has declined to enact it. But we 
go further. We agree with the members of the British-India 
Delegation in thinking it undesirable that the Governor should be 
required to submit a proposed Governor's Act to the Legislature 
before enacting it. We do not, indeed, share the fear, which we 35 
understand the British-India Delegates to entertain, that the 
Governor might use tliis procedure for the purpose of seeking support 
in the Legislature against his Ministers. Our objection rather is 
that the proposed procedure will be a useless formality in the only 
circumstances in which a Governor’s Act could reasonably be con- 40 
templated. If the obstacle to any legislation which the Governor 
thinks necessary to the discharge of his special responsibilities lies, 
not in the unwillingness of the Legislature to pass it, but in the 
unwillingness of his Ministers to sponsor it, his remedy Ues, not in a 
Governor's Act, but in a change of Ministry. If, on the other hand, 45 
the obstacle lies in the unwUlingness of the Legislature, there can 
clearly be no point in submitting the proposed legislation to it, and 

* Wliite Paper, Proposal 92. 
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to do so might merely exacerbate political feeling. Since, however, 
there may be intermediate cases where an opportunity may usefully 
be given to the Legislature for revising a hasty or unconsidercd 
decision previously made or threatened, we think that the Governor 
5 should have the power (which we presume he would, in any case, 
possess) to notify the Legislature by Message of his intention, at the 
expiration of, say, one month, to enact a G^ovemor’s Act, the terms 
of which would be set out in the Message. It would then be open 
to the Legislature, if it thought tit, to present an address to tlio 
10 Governor at any time before the expiration of the month, praying 
him only to enact the proposed Act with certain amendments which 
he could then consider upon their merits ; or it might even tliink fit 
to revise its former decision and to forestall the Governor by itself 
enacting legislation in the sense desired by him. 

15 105. We observ'e that the Wliitc Paper proposes that, whereas 

temporary Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, are to be 
laid before Parliament,^ there is no similar proposal in the case of 
Governor’s Acts. We consider that all Govemor'.s Acts should be 
laid before Parliament and that the Governor before legislating 
20 or notifying his intention to legislate should have the conciuToncc 
of the Governor-General. 

106. The next special power which it is proposed to give the 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
ordinances, to be valid for TH)t more than six months in the first 
25 instance, but renewable- once for a similar period.® At the present 
time, this power is only exercisable, whether for a single Province 
or for the whole of British-India, by the Governor-General; but we 
cannot doubt that in an autonomous Province it should in future 
be vested in the Governor himself. It was urged by the British 
30 India Delegation that the power should continue to be vested in the 
Governor-General; and. although we arc unable to accept this 
proposal in its entirety, we agicc that all temporary ordinances if 
extended beyond six months should be laid before Parliament, and 
that the concurrence of the Governor-General .should be obtained. 

35 107. The White Paper next proposes that the Governor shall be 

empowered to include in the annual appropriation of revenue 
authenticated by him any additional amounts which he regards as 
necessary for the discharge of his special responsibilities, provided 
that the total amount so autlienticated under any head of expenditure 
40 docs not exceed the amount which was proposed to be appropriated 
under that head when the financial proposals for the year were first 
laid before the Legislature ; that is to say, the Governor will have 
power to restore any sums included by him for the above purposes 
in the original proposals for appropriation, if the* Legislature has 
subsequently rejected or reduced them.® We have no comment to 

• White Paper, Proposal 103. 

a Ibi'l. 

a White Paper, Proposal 99. 
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make upon this proposal, for it is clearly essential that the Governor 
diould possess powers of this kind, if he is to be in a position at all 
times to discharge the special responsibilities which it is intended to 
impose upon him; and we think that the limitation which is 
suggested on the exercise of the power is a reasonable one. 

108. It is to be observed tliat the Governor will only be able to 
avail himself of the special powers, legislative and financial, which 
we have described above, when in h^ opinion one of his special 
responsibilities is Involved and the due d&charge of that responsi¬ 
bility requires tlic exercise of the power. In the case of a Governor’s 10 
Act or the restoration of a rejected appropriation, we have no doubt 
that tius is a proper restriction to impose. In the case, however, of 
the ordhiance-making power, the matter does not seem at first sight 
to be so clear ; for an ordinance assumes the existence of an emergency, 
and this might arise in connection with any branch of the adminis- 15 
tration, whether the Governor’s special responsibilities were involved 
or not. But wc notice that the White Paper also proposes that the 
Governor shall have power to make ordinances for the good govern¬ 
ment of the Ihovince at any time when the Legislature is not in 
session, if his Ministers are satisfied that an emergency exists which 20 
renders such a course necessary.^ Such an ordinance is to be laid 
before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to operate at the 
expiration of six weeks from the date of the re-assembly of the 
Legislature, unless in the meantime the Legislature has disapproved 
it by resolution in which case it will cease to operate forthwith. 25 
There arc thus two kinds of ordinance contemplated, the first made 
on the Governor’s own responsibility and in the discliarge of his 
special responsibilities, the second on the advice of Ministers and 
therefore ncccs.sarily in a sphere in which the Governor will be 
guided by their advice. In these circumstances the whole field 30 
appears to be covered and we are satisfied that the Governor’s 
power of making ordinances on his own responsibility, but with the 
concurrence of the Governor-General, is properly limited to those 
cases only in which his special responsibilities are involved. 

109. Lastly, it i.s propo.sod to give the Governor power at his 
discretion, if at any time he is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
which for the time being renders it impossible for the government 
of the Province to be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution Act, to assiime to himself by Proclamation all 
such powers vested in any Provincial authority as appear to him to 40 
be necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government of the 
Province shall be carried on effectively. This Proclamation will 
have the same effect as an Act of Parliament, and will cease to be 
in force at the expiration of six montlis unless previously approved 
by resolutions of both Houses of Parliament, though it may 45 
be at any time revoked by similar resolutions.* Events in 

^ White Paper, Proposal 104. 

^ » White Paper, Proposal 105. 
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more than one Province since the reforms of 1919 have shown 
that powers of tliis kind are unhappily not yet unnecessary, and 
it is too soon to predict that even under responsible government 
their existence wifi never be necessary. We do not read the White 
6 Paper as meaning that the Governor, in the event of a breakdown of 
the constitutional machinery, is bound to take over the whole 
government of the Province afid administer it himself on his own 
undivided responsibility. We conceive that the intention is to 

provide also for the possibility of a partial breakdown and to enable 
10 the Gov'ernor to take over part only of the machinery of government, 
leaving the remainder to function according to the ordinary law. 

Thus the Governor might, if the breakdown were in the legidative 
machinery of the Province alone, still carry on the government with 
the aid of his Ministers, if they were willing to support him ; we arc 
15 speaking of course of such a case as the refusal of the Legislature to 
functioji at all, and not merely of lesser conflicts or disputes between 
it and the Governor. If we are right in our interpretation, wc apjrrove 
the proposals, and we arc of opinion that it would be unwise, if not 
impracticable, to specify in any detail the action which the Governor 
20 should be arithorisecl to take. A constitutional breakdown injplics 
no ordinary crisis and it is impossible to foresee what measures the 
circumstances might demand. It is right, therefore, that the Governor 
should be armed with a general discretionary power to adopt such 
remedies as the case may require. 

25 110. It is clear that where the Governor is exercising his special Responsi- 

powers or is acting in his discretion, he must be constitutionally WHty of 
responsible to some authority, and that re.sponsibility will be in ^ 

the first instance to the Governor-General acting in his discretion, state 
and through him to the Secretary of State and ultimately to Pailia- Parliament 
30 inent. This is the effect of the W'hitc Paper proposal,^ and its import¬ 
ance, particularly in the event, or the danger, of a complete or 
partial breakdown in the W'orkmg of the Constitution in a Province, 
has already been indicated m the first Section of our Report,- where 
we speak of the interaction of the Goveinor-General’s and the 
55 Governors' special powers and responsibilities. We shall have to 
consider another aspect of this subject in a later part of our Report.® 

It is unnecessary for us to comment on it further here. 

(4) Relations between the Provincial Executive 
AND Legislature 

4U 111. In the preceding paragraphs wc have approved the pro- Vital 
IX)sal of the White Paper to entrust certain wide discretionarj’ powers 
to the Governor, and we have recommended that, in ccitain re.spects. Executive 
those pow'crs should be strengthened and extended. Wc ^lould in India, 
not wish to pass from this subject without some general review of 

* Wliite Paper, Proposal 72. 

* Supra, para. 40 

■ Infra, paras. 221-2. See also supra, para. 07. 
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the broad considerations which have led us to these conclusions. 
The dominant consideration is the one which we have already 
emphasised : the vital importance in India of a strong Executive. 

It has seemed to us in the course of our discussions with the British 
India delegates that, in their anxiety to increase the prerogatives of 5 
the Legislature, they have been apt to overlook the functions of the 
Executive, an attitude not perhaps surprising in those to whom at 
tlic present time the Legislature offers the main field of political 
activity l^iit if the responsibility for government ie henceforward 

to be borne by Indians themselves, they will do well to remember 10 
that to magnify the Legislature at the expense of the Executive is 
to diminish the authority of the latter and to weaken the sense of 
responsibility of both. The function of the Executive is to govern 
and to administer ; that of the Legislature to vote supply, to criticize, 
to educate public opinion, and to legislate ; and great mischief may 15 
result from attempts by the latter to invade the executive sphere. 

'rhe belief that parliamentary government is incompatible with a 
strong Executive is no doubt responsible for the distrust with which 
parliamentary institutions have come to be regarded in many parts 
of the world. The United Kingdom affords a sufficient proof that a 20 
strong Executive may co-exist even with an omnipotent Parliament 
if the necessary conditions arc present; and the strength of the 
Executive in this country may, we think, be attributed with not 
more justice to the support of a disciplined party than to the 
inveterate and cherished tradition of Parliament that tlie prerogatives 25 
of the Legislature arc not to be jealously or factiously asserted in such 
a way as to prevent the King's Government from being carried on. 

" Ilis Majesty’s Opposition ” is not an idle phrase, but embodies a 
constitutional doctrine of great significance. 

112. It is a commonplace that this tradition is as yet unknown 30 
in India and that Indian Ministries have not hitherto been able to 
rely on the support of a disciplined party. LTie Statutory Commission, 
in surveying the work of the existing Provincial Constitution, 
observed that Governors, in choosing their Ministers, have had an 
exceptionally difficult task, and that it could seldom be predicted what 35 
following a Minister would have m the Legislature, quite apart 
from the fact that iiis acceptance of office was often followed, owing 
to personal rivalries, by the detachment of some of liis previous 
adherents. It has been urged upon us by the members of tlie British- 
India Delegation that these difficulties will tend to disappear under 40 
responsible government. We hope that it will be so, and neither we 
nor the Statutory Commission would have recommended that the 
cxijcriment should be made if we were not satisfied that under no 
other system can Indians come to appreciate the value of the tradition 
of which wc have spoken. But it must be remembered that in two 45 
respects the difficulties of Provincial Ministries in the future may be 
greater than in the past. In the first place, they will not in future 
be to^rely upon the official bloc which, in the words of the 
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Statutory Commission has helped to decrease the instability of the 
balance of existing ^oups in the Legislature and has made the 
tenure of office of Ministers far less-precarious In the second place, 
each Ministry may, eis we have already pointed out, be a composite 
5 one. The Legislatures will be based on a s}^tem of communal 
representation, and the Governor wll be directed by his Instrument 
of Instructions to include in his Ministry, so far as possible, membera 
of important minority communities. A Ministry thus formed must 

tend to be the representative, not, as in the United Kingdom, of a 
10 single majority party or even of a coalition of parties, but also of 
minorities as such. Moreover, the system of communal representation 
may also tend to render less effective the weapon to which, under most 
parliamentary constitutions, the executive resorts when confronted 
by an obstructive Legislature, the weapon of dissolution ; for under 
15 such a system even a general Section may well produce a Legislature 
with the same complexion as its predecessor. 

113. It is unfortunately impossible to provide against these A statutory 
dangers by any paper enactment regulating the relations between r^rmanence 
the Ministry and the Legislature. The British India delegates laid 
20 great stress upon the coUeclive responsibility of the Provincial inconsistent 
Ministries, and in their Joint Memorandum they urged that the with par- 
Instruraent of Instructions should contain a definite direction to the liamentary 
Governor that the collective responsibility of Ministers is to be 
introduced forthwith, Thi.s seems to us to confuse cause and effect. ' 

25 The collective responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature is not a 
rule of law to be put into operation at discretion, but a constitutional 
convention which only usage and practice can define or enforce; 
and, ssince that convention is the outcome and not the cau.se of 
ministerial solidarity, it is as likely to be hindered as helped by 
30 artificial devices which ta ke no account of the realities of the situation. 

It is noticeable, for example, that, in Constitutions like that of France 
where the principle of collective responsibility is laid down in the 
Constitution, the effect seems to have been merely to introduce the 
formality of a joint resignation as a preliminary to every rccon- 
35 struction of a Ministry. Our attention has also been drawn to the 
possibility of providing that a Ministry, after receiving a vote of 
confidence from the Legislature on its appointment by the Governor, 
should remain in office for a fixed period unless previously dismissed 
by him. The objection to this proposal, of which there are obvious 
40 possible variants, is that the existence of a Ministry which had not, 
in fact, the confidence of the Legislature could, in practice, be made 
impossible. There is every reason why Ministries in India should 
refuse to treat a hostile vote, even on a demand for supply, as 
necessarily entailing resignation; it may even be desijable that a 
45 Ministry should only resign on a direct vote of no confidence; but 
under a system of parliamentary government there is no effective 
method of securing statutory permanence of tenure to a Ministry 
faced by a consistently hostile Legislature. All that the framers of a 
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Constitution can do in this matter is to refrain from any paper 
provisions which might tend indirectly to prejudice the development 
of a sound relationship between Ministry and Legislature. We think 
that the wording of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions 
proposed in the White Paper in regard to the selection of his Ministers 
should be re-examined with a view to giving greater latitude to the 
Governor. It is our earnest hope that, in the future, parties may 
develop in the Provincial Legislatures which will cut across communal 
lines, and tlic proposed wording of the Instrument of Instructions as 
it now stands might, if literally obeyed, operate to prevent both the 10 
growth of such parties and the formation of homogeneous Ministries. 

We recognise that nothing ought to be done at the present time which 
would excite suspicion or distrust in the mind of the minorities, but 
in this, as in other matters, we think that the course of wisdom is to 
give the Governor the widest possible latitude. 15 
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114. It follows from these considerations that the only way of 
strengthening the Provincial Executives in India is to confer 
adequate discretionary powers on the Governor. Tliese powers are 
defined in the White Paper, we think rightly, as being the Governor’s 
responsibilities, because it is on him that the corresponding special 20 
powers must, in the nature of things, be conferred ; but the responsi¬ 
bilities are defined and the powers conferred, not for the purpose of 
superseding Ministers or enabling them to escape responsibilities 
which properly belong to them, but primarily in order that tin 
Executive as a whole may possess the authority which experience 25 
shows to be essential to the success of parliamentary government. 

To none of tlie Governor’s special responsibilities do these considera¬ 
tions apply with more force than to that relating to the Public 
Services ; for the existence of an efficient and contented civil service, 
immune from political interference and free from political partudities, 30 
is the indispensable condition, not only for the effective exercise of 
the Governor’s special powers, but also for the strength of the 
Executive as a whole. On this subject wc shall have certain further 
proposals to make in a later part of our Rejjort.^ Nor is tlie case 
different with the (iovernor's extraordinary power,' if tire constitu- 35 
tional machinery sliould break down, to assume to himself (subject 
to the overriding authority of Parliament) any function of goveni- 
ment that may appear to him necessary, cvx:n to the extent of 
suspending the Legislature and administering the Province without 
it. Like the power of dissolution, whicli it supplements, this power 40 
is designed to strengthen the Executive as a whole. We hope, and 
are willing to believe, that it will never become necessaiy to put this 
power into operation ; but its existence in the background, together 
with the whole body of the Governor’s reserve powers, may well 
prove the mast effective guarantee for the development of a genuine 45 
system of responsible government. 

^ 1 Infra, pp. 173-192. 
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115. We may be thought to have laid too great emphasis upon Solution* 
the difficulties likely to arise in the working of the new Constitution the 
in an Indian Province; but we have endeavoured to describe the 
situation as it has presented itself to us, without prejudice or exag- 
5 geration ; and if we have emphasised its difficulties, it is because hands, 
we are anxious that Indians should not be misled by deceptive 
analogies with the constitutional practice of the United Kingdom. 
Responsible government postulates conditions which Indians them¬ 
selves have still to create. The success of the experiment which we 
10 advocate can only be proved by its results, and the political education 
both of the Legislatures and of the electorate is likely to be a slow 
process. But we are none the less convinced that Indians must be 
given the opportunity of purchasing their own experience, and we 
are at one with the Statutory Commission in seeing no future for 
15 responsible government in India unless the difficulties to which wc 
have thought it right to draw attention are directly faced and iii 
the end surmounted. 


(5) The Provimcial Legislature 
Unicameral ami Bicameral Legislatures 

20 llO- The White Paper propuses that in each Governor's Province Provincial 
there shall be a Provincial Legislature consisting, except in Bengal, I-egis- 
the United Provinces, and Bihar, of the King, represented by the 
Governor, and a Legislative Assembly. In the three Provinces 
named, it is proposed that the Legislature shall consist of the King, 

25 represented by the Governor, and a Legislative Council as well as a 
Legislative Assembly. It is also proposed that after a period of ten 
years, a bicameral Legislature may abolish its Legislative Council, 
and that a unicameral Legislature may present an address to the 
Crown praying for the establishment of a Legislative Council.^ 

30 117. We aie of opinion that Legislative Councils should also be Second 

established in Bombay and Madras, wheic the conditions are sub- Chambers 
stautially the same as in Bcnged and the United Provinces. We see 
no reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial and 
legislatures to amend the Constitution in this one respect, and we Madras. 

35 think that the abolition or creation of a Legislative Council should, 
instead, be included among the questions on which, as wc shall 
later propose in our Report,® a Provincial Legislature sliall have a 
special right to present an address to the Governor for .submission 
to His Majesty and to Parliament. Our recommendations for all 

40 five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this jxirt of our Report.® 

* White Paper, Projiohal 74. 

* Infra, paras 3S0 and 381. 

* Infra, p. 84, s r also p.n-a. 122. 
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The Composition of the Legislaiures 

118. The White Paper sets out in detail the proposed composition 
of each Provincial Legislature, specifying both the allocation of seats 
and the method of election to them.^ In the case of the Legislative 
Assemblies, these are based upon the Communal Award issued by 5 
His Majesty's Government on August 4th, 1932, with sudi 
modifications as have been rendered necessary (1) by the later pro¬ 
posal to create a new Province of Orissa, and (2) by the so-called 
Poona Pact of September 25th, 1932. It will be recalled that owing 

to the failiure of the various communities to reach any agreement on 10 
the subject, principally because of a radical divergence of opinion 
on the vital question of separate electorates and the distribution 
of communal scats. His Majesty’s Government themselves 
reluctantly undertook the task of devising a scheme for the 
composition of the new Legislatures. When their Award was 15 
published, they announced their detennination not to entertain 
any suggestions for its alteration or modification which were not 
supported by all parties affected, but that if any of the communities 
mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme, they would be 
prepared to recommend to Parliament that that alternative should be 20 
substituted for the corresponding provisions in the Award. In the 
Award special arrangements were made to secure representation 
for the Depressed Classes. Tliese were criticised by Mr. Gandhi 
as introducing an artificial division between two parts of the Hindu 
community, and he expressed his intention of “ fasting unto 25 
death " as a protest against them. Thereupon negotiations were 
initiated between representatives of the caste Hindus and of 
the Depressed Classes, and an agreement resulted which was 
embodied in the Poona Pact. This agreement in the view of His 
Majesty’s Government was within the terras of the amiouncement 30 
made by them, and therefore properly to be included as an integral 
part of the Communal Award. 

119. Tlie substance of the Pooiva Pact is the reservation to the 
Depressed Classes of a number of scats out of the scats classified as 
general seats in the Award, which means in effect out of Hindu seats, S5 
since Hindus form the great bulk of the general electorates. These 
reserved seats will, however, be filled by an unusual form of double 

election. AH members of the Depressed Classes who are registered 
on the general electoral roll of certain constituencies will elect a 
panel of lour candidates belonging to their own body, and the four 40 
persons who receive the highest number of votes in this primary 
election will be the only candidates for election to the reserved seat; 
but the candidate finally elected to the reserved seat will be 
elected by the general electorate, that is to say, by caste Hindus 
and by members of the Depressed Classes alike. The number 45 
of seats reserved for the Depressed Classes under the Poona 

1 Whita Paper, Appendix HI. 
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Pact is practicaUy double the number reserved under the 
Communal Award; though the latter gave the Depressed Classes 
electors a vote in the general constituencies as well as for the special 
seats reserved for themselves; but whereas under the Communal 
5 Award the Depressed Classes electors were to vote separately for the 
seats reserved for them as well as jointly with other Hindus in the 
general constituencies, under the Poona Pact there will now only be an 
election by the general electorate, although the candidates for 
election will have been previously selected by means of a primary 
10 election at which members of the Depressed Classes only will be 
entitled to vote. Since the Pact does not, and indeed could not, 
increase the total number of seats assigned by the Communal Award 
to the different Legislatures, it follows that any increase in the seats 
reserved for the Depressed Classes must involve a diminution in the 
15 seats which will be available for caste Hindus. 

120. The Communal Award wascriticised by more than one witness The White 
who appeared before us on the ground that it operate.s inequitably Paper 
in the case of Bengal, and even more inequitably with the modifica- P^opoMls 
tions resulting from the Poona Pact. There was also criticism of 
20 the Awaid from other Provinces in whicli the Hindus are in a 
minority; and we understand that recently there has been a growing 
tendency in some influential sections of the Hindu community to 
attack the foundation of the Award. Nevertheless, it is clear to us 
that there is nmoug almost all the commmnties in India (not 
25 excepthig the Hindu) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in 
the Award in the absence oi any solution agreed between the com¬ 
munities ; and in fact we entertain no doubt that, if any attempt were 
now made to alter or modify it, the consequences would be disastrous. 

The arrangement which it embodies appears to us to be well 
30 thought out and balanced, and to disturb any part of it would 
be to run the risk of upsetting the whole. It accepts indeed the 
principle of separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we 
recognize that this is an essential and inevitable condition of any new 
35 constitutional scheme. We may deplore the mutual distrust of 
which the insistence on this demand by the minorities is so ominous 
a s 3 miptom, but it is unhappily a factor in the situation which 
cannot be left out of account, nor do we think that wc can usefully 
add anything to what we have already said on the subject. We 
40 accept therefore the proposals in the White Paper for the coinposiiioti 
of the Legislative Assemblies. As regards the Poona Pact wo are 
bound to say that we consider that the original proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government constituted a more equitable settlement of 
the general communal question and one which wiis more advantageous 
45 to the Depressed Classes themselves in their present stage of develop¬ 
ment. They united the two sections of the Hindu coinmunity by 
making them vote together in the general constituencies, thereby 
compelling candidates to consider the well-being of both sections of 
their constituents when appealing for their support, wliile they secured 
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to the Depressed Classes themselves sufficient spokesmen in the 
Legislature, elected \vh 0 ll 3 ’' by depressed class votes, to ensure their 
case being heard and to influence voting, but not so numerous that 
the Depressed Classes would be unable to find representatives of 
adequate calibre. Under the pressure of Mr. Gandhi’s fast these 5 
proposals were precipitately modified ; but in view of the fact that 
His Majesty’s Government felt satisfied that the agreement come to 
at Poona fell within the terms of their onginal announcement and 
accepted it at; an authoritative modification of the Communal Award, 
we are clear that it cannot now be rejected. Nevertheless, as we 10 
have said, objections to the Pact in relation to Bengal have since 
been strongly urged by caste Hindus from that Province; and if, 
by agreement between the communities concerned, some reduction 
were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes 
in Bengal, possibly with a compensatory increase in the number of 15 
their seats in other Provinces where a small addition in favour of 
the Depressed Classes would not be likely materially to affect the 
balance of communities in the Legislature, we arc disposed to think 
that the wo.'king of the new Constitution in Bengal would be 
facilitated. 20 

121. Wc have given careful consideration in this connection 
to the number of scats to be allotted to special interests and in 
particular to representations submitted to us in favour of a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the number of scats to be allotted to labour in 

the new Provincial Legislatures. Any material alteration in the 25 
number of seats allotted to special interests would inevitably involve 
a reopening of the Communal Award, and wc have indicated above 
the objections to this. But we arc in case of opinion that 

the representation proposed in the Wliite Paper for landlords, 
commerce and industry, universities and labour, may be regarded 30 
as striking a just balance between the claims of the various interests, 
and as affording an adequate representation for them. We 
observe in i>articular that the representation of labour has been 
increased from 9 scats in the present Provincial Legislative 
Councils to a total of 38, the present marked difference between the 35 
rcpi'escntation of labour and of commerce and industry being thus 
very substantially reduced. Having regard to tliis, to the large 
number of scats set aside for the Depressed Classes (whose repre¬ 
sentatives will to some extent at any rate represent labour interests), 
and to the extension of the franchise, which will bring on the electoral 40 
roll large numbers of the pooi'er and of the labouring class(*s, we arc 
of opinion that the position of labour, the importance of which we 
fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded under the proposals 
embodied in the Wliite Paper. 

122. The Communal Award did not extend to the Legislative 45 
Council of any Province. The composition of these Councils which 

is set out in the White Paper is however based upon the same 
principles as the Communal Award; but, since the Legislative 
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Councils are much smaller bodies than the Legislative Assemblies 
and it would be impossible therefore to provide in them for the 
exact equivalent of all the interests represented in the Lower House, 
it is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
5 nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly 
available for the purpose of redressing any possible inequality or 
to secure some representation to women in the Upper Houses. We 
think that this is a reasonable arrangement, and we have included 
provision for it in the detailed recommendations which are set ont 

10 in the Appendix above refened to. We think that the Legislative 
Councils should not be dissoluble, but that one-third of their members 
should retire at fixed intervals of three years. 


The Provincial Franchise 

123. The provincial electorate under the existing francliise numbers xiie 

15 approximatdy 7,000,000 men and women, or alwut 3 per cent, of existing 
the population of British India. It will be recalled that the hanchioc. 
Southborough Committee in 1919, on whose' recommendations the 
present franchise is based, were of opinion that the time was not ripe 
for any extension of the franchise to women, but Parliament required 
20 the Electoral Rules made under the Government of India Act to be 
so drawn as to enable the Provincial Councils to pass resolutions 
admitting women to the franchise on the same terms as men, and 
resolutions for that purpose have in fact been passed in every 
Province except the North■^^'est Frontier Province. But, since the 
25 franchise is in the main a property qualification and few Indian 
women are property owners in their own right, the number of women 
thus admitted to the franchise was very small and does not at the 
present time amount to more than about 315,000. 

124. The Statutory Conuniission were of opinion that the existing The 

30 francliise was too limited and recommended that it should be proposals 
extended so as to enfranchise about 10 per cent, of the total 
population, and they laid a special emphasis upon the need for commhsion 
increasing the ratio of women to men voters. In 1932, between and the 
the Second and Third Sessions of the Round Table Conference, Franchise 
35 a Franchise Committee, which was presided over by one of our own Committee, 
number, was appointed by His Majesty's Government for the purpose 
of examining the whole subject, with a view to an increase of the 
electorate to a figure not less than the 10 per cent, of the population 
suggested by the Statutory Commission nor more than the 25 per 
40 cent, suggested at the First Session of the Round Table Conference. 

We are greatly indebted to the admiiable and exliaustive Report 
of the Franchise Committee, which reached its concIusionwS after 
prolonged and intensive discussions in India with the Provincial 
Governments and with Provincial Franchise Committees ; aiLd we 
45 are satisfied that their recommendations have met with general 
support from Indian opinion, expressed not only in India but 
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also at the Third Session of the Round Table Conference, in the 
evidence of the witnesses who appeared before us, and in the 
discussions which we have had W'ith the British-India delegates. 

125. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government for the Provincial 
l’'renchiso are set out in Appendix V to the White Paper, and arc 5 
(sscntially based, with certain modifications of minor importance 
only, save in the case of the women's francliisc, on the Report of the 

Jm anchise Committee. We are informed that the proposals have the 
genera] support of the Government of India and of the Provincial 
Govcnimcnts. Tlie basis of the franchise proposed is essentially, 10 
as at present, a property qualification (that is to say, payment of 
land revenue or of rent in towns, tenancy, or a.ssossment to income 
tax). To tliis are added an educational qualification and certain 
special qinvlificalions designed to secure an adequate representation 
of women and to enfranchise approximately 10 per cent of the 15 
Depressed Classes (called in Appendix V Scheduled Castes) ; it is 
also proposed to enfranchise retired, pensioned an.d discharged 
ofliccis, non-commissioned officers and men of His Majesty’s I^gular 
Forces, and to provide special electorates for the scats reserved for 
special interests, such as labour, landlords and commerce. The 20 
individual qualifications vary according to the circumstances of the 
different Provinces: but the general effect of the proposals is to 
enfranchise approximately the same classes and categories of the 
population in all Provinces alike. 

126. We were warned, and can readily believe, that pending tlie 25 
pre])aration of electoral rolls the figures furnished to us must of 
necessity be regarded as only approximate. It is, however, estimated 
that the proposals in the White Paper would, if adopted, create a 
male electorate of between 28,000,000 and 29,000,000, and a female 
electorate of over 6,000,000, as compared with the present figures of 30 
7,000,000 and 315,000; that is to say, 14 per cent, of the total 
population of British India would be enfranchised as compared with 
the present 3 per cent.; and the proposals, therefore, go beyond the 
percentage suggested by the Statutory Commission and are nearly 
midway between the maximum and minimiira percentages suggested 35 
by the l^irst Round Table Conference. 

127. We arc satisfied on the information before us that the 
proposals taken as a whole are calculated to produce an electorate 
representative of the general mass of the poptdation and one which 
will not deprive any important section of the community of the means 40 
of giving expression to its opinions and desires. The proposals will 

in the case of most Provinces redress the balance between town 
and country, which is at the present time too heavily weighted 
in favour of urban areas; they will secure a representation 
for women, for the Depressed Classes, for industrial labour, and for 45 
special interests; and they will enfrancliise the great bulk of the 
small landholders, of the small cultivators, of the urban ratepayers, 
as well as a substantial section of the poorer classes. 
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128. The difficulties which must always attach to any great and TUo 
sudden extension of the franchise, both in connection with the pmpo^ls 
compilation of the electoral roll and in the actual conduct of elections, * 

are mainly administrative in India, because literacy is rare and the practii'ai>le. 

5 number of persons available to act as efficient Returning Officers 
extremely limited. These are practical obstacles whidi ardent 
reformers are sometimes apt to forget; but we are informed that, 
while the strain of the first election will undoubtedly be considerable, 
the electorates proposed, subject to certain minor modifications and 
10 to one more important modification which we recommend below in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, are accepted by the responsible authori- 
' ties as administratively practicable. The existing system of election 
is the direct system, which has been in force since 1920, and appears 
on the whole to have worked well. The Franchise Committee, after 
15 an exhaustive investigation of possible alternatives, recommended 
its retention, and they have the supj^ort both of the authorities in 
India and of Indi;m opinion. The proposals in the White 
Paper are accordingly’ bi>sed upon direct election by territorial con¬ 
stituencies in the case of the wirions communities, special arrange- 
20 ments being made for election in the case of the constituencies which 
rc'preseut sj^ecial interests. We are informed that His Majesty's 
Government are not yet in a position to submit their final proposals 
fop the nature of the constituencies which are to return women, for 
the detailed allocation as Ixitween trade union and special labour 
constituencies of the seats allocated to labour, and for the 
qualifications to be prescribed in the case of certain of the con¬ 
stituencies representing spcciiJ interests. These matters are still 
under investigation in India and proposals with regard to them must 
depend on the result of further expert examination. We would at 
30 tliis stage record, however, our acceptance of the proposal that the 
seats allocated to labour should be allocated in part to trade 
unions and in part to special labour constituencies. As regards 
the women's seats, we are provisionally, subject to consideration of 
special local difficulties, in favour of the reservation of seats in con- 
35 stituencies formed for the purpose and containing both men and 
women. We are inclined to think it desirable that those con¬ 
stituencies should be both urban and rural, and we should see no 
objection to their area being varied by rotation should this prove to 
be desirable and practicable. 

40. 129. We have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute for suggesUons 

direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect system of 
- election by means of local groups. At first sight an arrangement of 
this nature would appear to have the advantage of widening the ba.sis considered, 
of the franchise, of giving an equal vote at the primary stage to every 
45 adult, of facilitating voting by the primary doctor, and of securing 
a more experienced and intelligent secondary elector ; and having 
regard to these considerations, we felt it our duty, despite the fact 
that discussion and experiment in India had led the Indian Franchise 
Committee to reject it, again to consider its practicability. The 
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effect of the evidence given before us by witnesses of great experience 
has however been to show that, sdperficiaDy attractive as a system 
of group election may be, the objections to it in existing conditions 
in India are decisive. We have been especially impressed by the 
administrative difficulties involved in constituting electoral groups, 5 
given the existence of caste and the reality of the communal problem, 
and by the argument that faction nms so high in many Indian villages 
tJiat group elections would inevitably become highly contested and 
that it would be necessary to provide for them all the machinery of an 
ordinary election. We were also informed, not only that conditions in 10 
the villages had changed so materially of late that tlie circumstances 
which some .six or seven years ago made it justifiable to put forward 
a proposal for the use of the group system no longer existed, but 
that there was no real support for the introduction of such a system 
from any quarter in India. In the light of our further investigation 15 
of tliis question we are satisfied that in the case of the Provincial 
Legislatures the balance of advantage at the present moment clearly 
lies in retaining tlie sy.stem of direct election. We do not, however, 
desire to be understood as reporting against the introduction of 
some system of indirect election in the ffiturc. The considerations 20 
w’hich wc have advanced against its adoption at the present moment 
may lose much of their force as social conditions change, and as 
institutions of local self-government develop in the Provinces. The 
problem is essentially one which Indians must consider for them- 
seU’cs, and on which we feel sure that Parliament W'ill be ready to 25 
listen with the utmost attention to any recommendations which 
may be made to it hereafter by Provincial Legislatures. 

130. We have alluded above to the development of institutions of 
local self-government in the Provinces. This allusion may furnish 

an opportunity of sa3/^ing that though this subject did not come 30 
directly within the scope of our enquiry we arc fully conscious of its 
great importance. Indeed, tlie progress of self-government in the 
Provinces of India will depend on the growth not only of responsible 
Governments at the top, but also of local self-governing institutions 
from the bottom—from the village community oxpanchayat upwards. 35 
It is thus that the great mass ot the Indian peasantry, constituting 
a vast majority of the people, wffiose welfare has been constantly in 
our minds during the whole cours'' of our discussions, can be trained 
in those qualities of responsible citizenship which may hereafter 
entitle them to the full Provincial franchise. These arc matters upon 40 
which Indians must form their own conclusions; but W'c venture 
to express the hope that they will, from the first, give full attention 
to them. 

131. Wc regard the franchise proposals in the White Paper as 
generally satisfactory, subject to the modifications which wc indicate 45 
below. In the case of the general franchise, we think that only one 
modification of substance is necessary. In Bihar and Orissa it is 
proposed that the qualification in rural areas .shall be based upon 
payment of the chaukidari tax at tlie minimum rate of six annas 
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per annum ; but, since the White Paper was laid before Parliament, 
tlic Provincial Government after further investigation have reported 
that administrative considerations make it impossible to deal with 
so laig^e an electorate as this franchise would create. We recommend 
5 that, in view of this undoubted difficulty, the rural franchise in 
Bihar and Orissa should be raised from six annas to nine annas ; 
and we also recommend that, in view of the dislocation caused by 
the recent earthquake, the general rural franchise in the Province 
should as a temporary measure be fixed at twelve annas for the 
10 purpose of the first election under the new Constitution.^ We 
recognise that these recommendations, if adopted, will produce in 
Bihar and Orissa a percentage of enfranchisement much smaller 
than in any other Province, but we think that they are justified 
by the special circumstances of the case. We also recommend, 
15 as part of the arrangements which have been made with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam in connection with the Berars, that in the case of 
Berar constituencies the educational qualification should include the 
passing of a corresponding examination in Hyderabad, and that the 
military service qualification should cover retired, pensioned or 
20 discharged officers, non-commissioned officers or soldiers of His 
Exalted Highness’s regular forces. 

132. The present ratio of women to men electors for the Provincial 
Legislatures is approximately 1 :20. The recommendations of the 
Franchiso Committee would, increase tbo ratio to 1 : 4 • 5, by extending 
25 the franchise to all women (1) wh.o possess a property qualification 
in their own right; (2) who are the wives or widows of men with 
the property qualification for the present Provincial Legislatures 
(slightly different qualifications are proposed for Bihar and Orissa 
and for the Central Provinces); and (3) who have an educational 
30 qualification of literacy (this last qualification to be registered only on 
application by the potential voter). The proposals in the Wliite Paper 
are identical with those of the Franchise Committee, save that women 
qualified in respect of property held by a husband are required to make 
application to be placed on the electoral roll, and that the educational 
35 standard has in most cases been substantially raised. We are informed 
that, on the latest estimates available, these proposals would 
produce a women’s electorate of some 6,000,(X)0 as against 
a male electorate of between 28,(XX),0(X) and 29,000,000, a 
ratio approximately equivalent to that recommended by the 
40 Franchise Committee. But of these 6,000,000 only some 2,000,000, 
that is to say, women qualified to vote in respect of the ownership 
of property in their own right, would automatically be placed upon 
. the roil; for the remainder, who would be qualified in respect cither 
of property held by a husband or of education, an application to the 
45 Returning Officer would be required. We have received very strong 
representations from representatives of women's organisations and 

^ Corresponding modifications will be necessary for Sambalpur and Santhal 
Paiganas, for which a special franchise is proposed in the Wliite Paper. 
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from representative women both in this country and in India that 
the effect of this proposal would be to prejudice very seriously the 
position of women under the new Constitution. On die other hand, 
we are informed that the authorities in India view with apprehension 
any proposals which would substantially increase the admmistrative 5 
difficulties likely in any event to be caused in polling the new and 
extended electorates, and they have ui^d also the importance of 
giving full weight in connection with the women’s franchise to 
Indian social conditions. 

133. Apart from the difficulties involved in the retention of the 10 
" application " requirement, we have received strong representations 

in favour of the substitution of the literacy qualification (to be 
registered on application) recommended by the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee for the qualification of an educational standard proposed in 
the White Paper. It has been urged before us that in many Provinces 15 
the educational standard proposed in the White Paper is so high 
that it will seriously prejudice the legitimate claims of women in 
general, and in particular the woman who has been educated at 
home. Representations have also been made to us in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to the wives of men with the military 20 
service qualification for the vote and the pensioned widows and 
mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
the regular forces. 

1 34. We have given anxious consideration to all these questions. We 
concur in everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission 25 
on the necessity for improving the status and extending the influence 

of the women of India, and it is in our opinion impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of securing in the new Constitution a substantial 
increase of enfranchised women. “ Tlie women’s movement in 
India," the Commission observe, " holds the key of progress, and the 30 
results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not too much to 
say that India cannot reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
until its women play their due part as educated citizens.”^ This 
is profoundly true and must be i calised by every Indian who has the 
interests of his country at heart. We are only too well aware of the 35 
formidable obstacles which every reformer in this field will encounter, 
and we have reason to believe, for example, that there is even now 
a large body of opinion in India which would condone the dreadful 
practice of suttee. We are, therefore, all the more convinced of the 
necessity for strengthening the position of women under the new 40 
Constitution, and we are not satisfied in the light of the discussions 
whidt have taken place that the proposals in the Wliite Paper are 
adequate to achieve this object. We are particularly impressed by 
the unfortunate consequences likely to foUow from the'' application " 
requirement, though we fully recognise that under existing conditions 45, 
there are strong arguments whidk can be adduced in favour of it. 

We S3nnpathise also wuth the contention that the standard of the 

V Report; Vol. J, para. 71. 
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educational qualification is too high, and we are wholly in agreement 
with those who desire to enfranchise the wives of men with the 
military service qualification for the vote, and the pensioned widows 
and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
6 of the Regular forces. 

135. In these circumstances, after a careful examination of the Modifica- 
whole problem and in the light of further enquiries which have i" 

been made at our request by the Government of India and the local 

Governments, we recommend the following modifications in the proposals 
JO Wliite Paper proposals for the women’s franchise; and wo record recom- 
our opinion that it should not be beyond the administrative capacity meaded. 
of the Provincial Governments to give effect to them, even though 
they may involve some temporary difficulties in the early days of 
the new Constitution :—(1) that the " application ” requirement 
15 should be dispensed with in the case of women qualified in respect 
of a husband’s property in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and in urban areas in the United Provinces; (2) that 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the United'Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Assam a literacy qualification sliould be substituted as the educa- 
20 tional qualification ; (3) that in every Province, subject, however, to 
further consideration in the case of the North West Frontier Province, 
the wives of men with the military service qualification for the 
vote, and pensioned widows and mothers of Indian officers, non¬ 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the Regular forces should 
25 be cnhanchised, registration in this case being on application 
only; and (4) that in cases in which registration will still be only 
on application steps should be taken to mitigate the deterrent 
effect of this requirement on the registration of votes by women, 
e.g. by allowing women to make application by letter (responsi- 
30 bility for satisfying the registering officer of their eligibility for 
enrolment resting with the applicant), by permitting application 
by the husband (subject to suitable penalties in the event of false 
statements, etc.) on behalf of a wife, and by the entry of a woman's 
name as “ wife of A.B.C." in cases in which, for social or religious 
35 reasons, there is any objection to the entry of the actual name on 
the electoral roll. 

1^. Before leaving this subject we wish to place on record our Recom- 
view that it is important to attain at as early a date as possible, and 
» if practicable before the second election under the new Constitution, 

4(X the ratio of not less than approximately one woman to five men franchise, 
electors, save possibly in Bihar and Orissa, which was recommended 
.by the Indian Franchise Committee. We understand that in m^t 
Provinces under the proposals embodied in the ^Vhite Paper, with 
the modifications proposed by us above, the ratio of women to men 
45 eligible to exercise the franchise will be higher than 1:5; but the 
; deterrent effect of the “ application " requirement, so long ^ it is 
necessary to retain it, particularly in the case of women qualified in ^ 

na 
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respect of a husband’s property, is likely in practice to produce a 
much less favourable ratio of women to men on the electoral registers. 

In certain Provinces, moreover, the ratio even of women eligible to 
vote to men may apparently be less favourable than 1 ; 5. The 
remedy for this situation is, in our opinion, the withdrawal of the 5 
" application " requirement, at any rate in the case of wives or 
widows qualified in respect of a husband’s property, at as early a 
date as practicable, with a consequent increase in the number of . ’ 
women on the electoral roll. We are in favour also of the lowering 
of the educational standard for women to literacy in those Provinces 10 
in which a higher standard is now proposed before the second election M 
under the new' Constitution ; this should result in the Provinces in ^ 
question in a further increase in the number of women eligible to 
exercise the frar chise. 


The 

educational 
qualifica* 
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137. The Franchise Committee recommended the adoption of the 15 
Upper Primary Standard as a general educational qualification for 
men. The White Paper substitutes a higher standard in certain 
Provinces. It has been represented to us that the adoption of a 
high educational qualification, and in particular of the matriculation 
standard, would have an unfortunate result on male education and 20 
would discriminate against the boy attending the vernacular middle 
school in favour of the boy matriculating in the secondary school. 

W’e think this objection has considerable force. It may be im¬ 
possible at the present moment for some Provinces to adopt, as 
some other Provinces propose to do, so low a standard as the 25 
completion of the fourth class of the primary school, or even the 
leaving examination of a middle school, partly owing to lack of 
records and partly owing to the number of persons who would thus 
be enfranchised. But we think that it should be open to the 
Provincial Government to prescribe at least any middle school 30 
certificate as the qualification for the suffrage. 


Election 
expenses 
and corrupt 
practices, 
etc. 


138. We desire in conclusion to draw attention to the question of 
election expienses and corrupt practices. The White Papier propxises 
that, save as otherwise provided in the Constitution Act itself, the 
Provincial Legislatures should be emjKiwered to make provision 35 
for matters connected with the conduct of elections, but that untU 
they do so existing laws or rules, including laws or rules providing 
for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practices or election 
offences, should remain in force. The Statutory Commission observed 
that they had no wish to over-emphasise, but that they could not 40 
disregard, the indications to them in more Provinces than one of the 
presence and effects of corruption; and they urge therefore that 
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suitable limits should be defined and enforced for election outlay, 
the existing law being in their opinion inadequate.^ We think that 
this is a matter which may properly engage the attention of His 
Majesty's Government, and it may be thought desirable that 
5 the Constitution Act itself should embody provisions with regard 
to it. We desire to add in this connection that it would, in our 
opinion, be unwise to abandon, as the White Paper proposes, the 
disqualification for candidature for a legislative body wbicU under 
■ existing Rules follows (subject to a dispensing power) upon con- 
10* viction for a criminal offence involving a sentence of imprisonment 
exceeding one year. 

139, The question of a fxiture extension of franchise is one which Future 
cannot be divorced from the question of other amendments of the 
Constitution Act. We do not therefore discuss it in this place and fra.’ichise. 
15 reserve our observations for a later part of our Report, in whi<li the 
whole problem of what may conveniently be called Contitilucnt 
Powers is considered.® 


Pmeers of Provincial Legislatures 

149. We have referred elsewhere to the lasts in Appendix VI of the Pow ers of 
20 White Paper, which set out the subjects with respect to which the 

Provincial Legislatures will have the power of making laws for the laturcs, 
peace and good government of the Province, an exclusive power in 
one case (List II) and in the other a power exercisable concun*enlly 
with the Federal Legislature' (List III), and further discussion of them 
25 is unnecessary here. Certain restrictions on these legislative powers 
are however proposed. In the first place the Provincial Legislatures 
will not be competent to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any 
part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army, Air 
30 Force, and Naval Discipline, Acts, or the Constitution Act itself, 
save in the last case in so far as the Constitution Act otherwise 
provides.® Few. if any, of these subjects are likely to come -within 
the scope of the legislative powers of the Provincial Legislatures, as 
defined by Lists II and III, and the restriction is therefore mom 
35 apparent than real, though we agree that it is a proper one. The 
I.cgislatures will also have no power to make certain laws of a 


* Report, Vol. II, para. 110. 

* Infra, paras. 374-381. 

* ^Vhite Paper, Proposals 110-1110. 



discriminatory kind, a subject which it will be more convenient to 
‘discuss latcr.i Secondl}', the consent of the Governor-General, given 
at his discretion, will be required to the introduction in a Provincial 
Legislature of legislation which (1) repeals, amends, or is repugnant 
.to, any Act of Parliament extending to British India or any Governor 5 
General's Act or Ordinance, or (2) which affects any Department 
reserved to the control of the Governor-General, or (3) which affects 
llie prueedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 

British subjects. Thirdly, the consent of the Governor, given at his 
discretion, will be required to the inti'oduction of legislation (1) 10 
^wJiicli repeals, amends, or is repugnant to, a Governor’s Act or | 

Ordinance, or (2) which affects religion or religious rites and usages. ^ 
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141. We do not think that the consent of the Governor should 
any longer be required to the introduction of legislation which affects 
religion or religious rites and usages. We take this view, not because 15 
we think that in practice the necessity for such consent might 
prejudice attempts to promote valuable social reforms, which has 
been suggested as a reason for dispensing with it, but because in 
our judgment legislation of tliis kind is above all other such as ought 
to he introduced on the responsibility of Indian Ministers. We have 20 
given our reasons elsewhere for holding that matters of social reform 
which may touch, directly or indirectly, Indian religious beliefs can 
best be undertaken with prospect of success by Indian Ministers 
themselves; and, that being so, we think it undesirable that their 
responsibility in this most important field should be shared with a 25 
Governor. It has been represented to us that the removal of the 
safeguard of the Governor’s previous sanction may operate to the 
disadvantage of small minorities such as the Indian Christians who 
would not be in a position to make effective their objections to 
legislation which they regarded as prejudicial. But w'e do not think 30 
that the recommendation we have just made is, in fact, open to this 
ci'iticism, 'I'hc Governor could always prevent the introduction or 
secure the withdrawal of any legislative proposal by liis Mmisters 
which he regarded as inconsistent with the discharge of his special 
responsibility for the protection of minorities, and he would, in 35 
addition, be free, as indicated in the next paragraph, to refuse his 
assent to any Bill which had been passed by the Legislature if, in 
his opinion, it were undesirable on any ground that it should become 
law. It would also be open to him to intimate to the Legislature by 


Infra, paras. 342 et seq. 
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Message or otherwise the attitude which he felt bound to take to any 
proposal under discussion to the extent even of making it clear that 
he would be unable to accord his assent to the proposal if the 
Legislature were to pass it. It has further been objected tliat the 
5 mere introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites and 
usages might be dangerous at times of religious or communal disturb^ 
ance, and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. We observe, 
however, a ftoposal in the White Paper* whereby the Governor would 
be empowered, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced 
10 or proposed for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amend¬ 
ment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge of his 
special responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause 
or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. We understand 
15 that this proposal is, in fact, intended to meet precisely such a 
situation as that just indicated—namely a situation in which the 
mere discussion of a question in the Legislature might itself so disturb 
public opinion as to give rise to disorder. We entirely concur that 
the Governor should possess such a pO'W’er.-'but wc think that his 
20 Instrument of Instructions should make quite clear the purpose for 
which it is designed, namely, that it is not primarily intended as a 
safeguard against the passing into law of a measure which the 
Governor considered dangerous to peace and tranquillity. For this 
purpose the safeguard is the power of withholding assent. 

25 142. We ha.d also thought at first that a Provincial Legislature ought Acta of 

not to be empowered (as they are not empowered at present) to pass a Parliament 
law which repeals or is repugnant to an Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, even though the prior consent of the Governor-General ^ ^ ’ 

to its introduction in the Legislature might be required. We under- 
30 stand, however, that the great bulk of the existing law of India is 
the work of Indian legislative bodies and that there are, in fact, very 
few Acts of Parliament (apart from those relating to subjects on 
which it is proposed that the Legislatures shall have no power to 
legislate at all) which form part of the Indian statute book, and 
35 fewer still dealing with matters which will fall within the Provincial 
sphere. In these circumstances we think that the proposal should 
stand ; but the Governor's Instrument of Instructions should direct 
him to reserve Bills which appear to him to fall within this category. 

143. The proposals with regard to the Governor's assent to Bills Governor's 
40 are in standard constitutional form.® They provide that the 
Governor may at his discretion either assent to a Bill, or refuse his 
assent, or may reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Govemor- 
Gener^, who may in his turn either assent or withhold his assent or 
reserve the BUI for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure ; we 
45 regard this discretionary power as a real one to be used whenever 
necessary. We note a proposal whereby the Governor would ^ 
empowered to return a Bill to the Legislature for reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendment, if any, as he may 

* White Paper. Proposal 94. 

• White Paper, Proposal 88. 
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recommend. A provision of this kind (which has Dominion as well as 
Indian precedent in its favour) may, we think, prove extremely 
useful for the purpose of avoiding or mitigating a conflict between 
the Governor, or perhaps the Governor and his Ministers, and the 
Legislature, and will afford opportunities for compromise which w’ould 5 
not othei-wise be available. 

144. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legislature 
shall not extend to any part of the Province which is declared to 
be an " Excluded Area ” or a “ Partially Excluded Area." In 
relation to the former, the Governor will himself direct and control 10 
the administration ; in the case of the latter he is declared to have 

a special responsibility. In neither case will any Act of the Provincial 
Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction of the Governor 
given at his discretion, with any exceptions or modifications which 
he may think fit. The Governor will also be empowered at his 15 
discretion to make regulations having the force of law for the peace 
and good government of any Excluded or Partially Excluded Area, 
but subject in this case to the prior consent of the Governor-General. 

We have already expressed our approval of the principle of Excluded 
Areas, and we accept the above proposals as both necessary and 20 
reasonable,^ so far as the Excluded Areas proper arc concerned. 

We think, however, that a distinction might well be drawn in this 
respect between Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, and 
that the application of Acts to, or the framing of Regulations for. 
Partially Excluded Areas is an executive act which might appro- 25 
priately be performed by the Governor on the advice of his Ministers, 
the decisions taken in each case being, of course, subject to the 
Governor’s special responsibility for Partially Excluded Areas, that 
is to say, being subject to his right to differ from the proposals of his 
Ministers if he thinks fit. 30 

Procedure in the Legislatures 

145. We approve the proposals in the White Paper that the power 
to simimon and appoint place? for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, and the power of prorogation and dissolution, shall be 
vested in the Governor at his discretion. It is rightly proposed 35 
that the Provincial Legi?lature itself shall have ample power to 
regulate its own procedure and buoiness ; but we note with approval 
that the Governor is to be empowered at his discretion, after con¬ 
sultation with the presiding officer of the Legislature, to make rules 
regulating procedure and the conduct ol business in relation to 40 
matters arising out of, or affecting, any of his special responsibilities, 
and that any rules made by him for this purpose will prevail over 
any rule made by the Legislatxire itself which may conflict or be 
inconsistent with them ® 

146. The proposals with regard to financial procedure seem to us 45 
generally to be well considered. They are based upon the principle, 
wliich must always be the foundation of any sound system of public 

* White Paper, Proposal 108. 

* White Paper, Proposal 102. 
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finance, that no proposal for the imposition of taxation or for the 
appropriation of public revenues, nor any proposal affecting or 
imposing any charge upon those revenues, can be made without the 
recommendation of the Governor; that is to say, it can only be made 
5 on the responsibility of the Executive.^ We understand that, apart 
from this, legislative procedure in matters of finance differs in India 
from that which exists in the United Kingdom. There is, for example, 
no annual Appropriation Act in India, the proposals for the appropria¬ 
tion of revenue which require a vote of the Ee^islatnre being snb- 
10 mitted to the Legislature in the form only of Demands for Grants, 
and a resolution of the Legislature approving a Demand is sufficient 
legal warrant for the appropriation. No substantial alteration in 
this system is suggested in the White Paper, and, though we have 
given some consideration to the matter, we are satisfied that no 
15 good reason has been shown for modifying in the new Constitution 
Act a system with which Indians are familiar and which appears to 
have worked sufficiently well in practice. We assume, of course, 
that, as at present, the Governments in India will, within limits, 
continue to possess powers of '* virement ” Or rcappropriation, 

20 147. The proposals for the annual appropriation of revenue will. Annual 

according to the White Paper, be grouped in three categories^ : proposals 

(1) those which will not be submitted to the vote of the Legislatuie, 
though (with one exception) they will be open to discussion; revenue. 

(2) those which will be so submitted ; and ^ proposals, if any, which 
25 the Governor may regard as necessary for tlie fulfilment of any of his 

special responsibilities. The importance of those which fall into the 
first category makes it desirable that we should set them out in full, 
and they arc as follows ;— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure 
30 relating to the raising, service, and management of loans; 

expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution Act; c.xpendi- 
tnre required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral 
award ; 

(ii) The salary and allow'anccs of the Governor (these will not 
35 be open to discussion) ; of Ministers ; and of the Governor's 

personal or secretarial staff; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions, including pensions payable to 
their dependants, of Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or 
Judicial Commissioners; and expenditure certified by the 

40 Governor, after consultation with his Ministers, as required for 
the expenses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial revenues required for 
the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on 
the Secretary of State ; 

45 (v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependents 

■ of, certain members of the Public Services and certain other 
sums payable to such persons. 

* White Paper, Proposal 95. 

■ White Paper, Proposals 95-100. 
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148. It will be observed that most of these Heads of Expenditure 
are identical with, or analogous to, parents which would in the 
United Kingdom be describe as Consolidated Fund charges and as 
such would not be voted annually by Parliament. The two principal 
exceptions are the salaries of Ministers and the salaries and j)endons 5 
payable to certain members of the Public Services or to their 
dependants. We think the inclusion of Ministers* salaries is justified. 
The convention in this country whereby a motion for a nominal 
reduction in the salary of a Minister has become a convenient 
method of criticizing a Department or ventilating grievances appears 10 
not to have established its^ in India. On the contrary. Legislatures 
have been known to mis-use their powers in sudi a way as 

to deprive Ministers of the whole of their salaries, and have 
thus rendered it impossible for the Governor to have, not only the 
Ministry of his choice, but any Ministry at all, a notable example of 15 
the way in which the exercise of its powers by a Legislature may 
by constitutional usage be made to serve a valuable purpose in one 
country and yet prove wholly destructive in another. We therefore 
approve the proposal in the White Paper, and we are of opinion that 
ample, and no less convenient, opportunities for criticizing the 20 
Executive will still remain. The non-votable character of salaries 
and pensions payable to members of the Public Services raises 
questions of a different kind, which we propose to con^der laterThe 
separate specification of the proposals regarded by the Governor as 
necessary for the fullUraent of his special responsibilities caDs for no 25 
comment. In one respect, however, we think the list is defective. 

The administration of Excluded Areas is a matter which will be the 
exclusive responsibility of the Governor and, following the analogy 
of the Govemor-General’s reserved departments, we think that the 
expenditure required for these areas, whether derived from Provincial 30 
or Central revenues, should not be subject to the vote of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

149. All proposals for appropriation, other than those relating to 
the heads of expenditure enunicrated above, will be submitted 

to the Legislature in the form of Demands for Grants, and the 35 
Legislature will have the right to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse 
assent to, any Demand including those which the Governor has 
proposed as necessary for the fulfilment of his special responsibilities. 
Except in the latter case (the Governor being empowered to restore 
any sueh Grants, if he thinks it desirable to do so), the decision of the 40 
Legislature is final; and it is this power in the matter of supply which 
will give the legislature its real control over the Executive. We 
have already discussed the difficulties which may arise if that power 
is factiously or irresponsibly exercised, and it is not necessary to 
repeat what we then said. Ic has been objected that the Heads 45 
of Expenditure which will not be subject to the vote of, but only 
open to discussion by, the Legislature are so extensive as materially 

* Injrat paras. 274 et seq. 
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lo dimiaish the field of responsible government in the Province. We 
arc satisfied that there is little, if any, substance in this objection. 
Most of the Heads of Expenditure, as wc have pointed out, would 
not, even in the United Kingdom, be the subject of an annual vote 
5 by Parliament; and the inclusion of those which do not fall within 
that category is for reasons which we have given elsewhere clearly 
justified as a matter of reasonable precaution, if responsible govern¬ 
ment itself is to be a reality in the future. 

150. It is proposed that, in those Pi-ovinces where the Legislature 
10 is bicameral. Money Bills shall be initiated in, and Demands for 
Grants submitted to, the Legislative Assembly alone.' Wc think that 
this is right, and that, both in respect of financial powers and gene¬ 
rally, the Legislative Council should not be regarded in any sense 
as a body having eciual powers with the Legislative Assembly, but 
15 rather a body with powers of revision and delay, for the purjws' of 
e.xercising a check upon hasty and ill-considered legislation. Never¬ 
theless, the possibility of a conflict between the two Chambers 
cannot be disregarded. The method proposed by the White Priper 
for resolving such a conflict is to give the Governor the po«’cr, 
20 after a lapse of three months to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a Joint Session for the purpose of reaching a decision on 
any legislation which has been passed by one Chamber but rejected 
by the other, the Bill being taken to have been duly passed by both 
Cljaiiibeis if approved by a liiajoilLy of lire mcurbeib voting at tlio 
25 Joint Session. We do not think that this is a satisfactory solution. 
The period of tlirec months is too short, and would make the powers 
i>f the Legislative Council derisory ; it ought in our opinion to be one 
of twelve months at least. It may be urged that the sessions of the 
Provincial Legislatures will be comparatively short and that it is 
30 never likely in practice that the period of delay will be only three 
months ; but we regard the diherence as one of principle. The case 
of a Bill on which, in the Governor’s opinion, a decision cannot, 
consistently with the fulfilment of his special responsibilities or 
with the necessary financing of the Provincial Administration, be 
35 deferred is on a different footing; and w'e agree that in this case the 
Governor must himself be empowered to summon forthwith a Joint 
Session. It seems to us also that, in view of the relative powers of the 
two Chambers, a Bill introduced in the Legislative Council but 
rejected by the Legislative Assembly should lapse, and that the 
40 machinery of a Joint Session should be confined to the conv’crse case, 
and should be put in motion only if the Legislative Assembly so 
desires. There should be no possibility of further amendment in tlie 
Joint Session, save for amendments relevant to the points of difference 
which have arisen between the two Chambers, and the decision 
45 of the Presiding Officer, who will presumably be the President 
of the Upper Chamber, on the admissibility of any amendment should 
be final and conclusive. 
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APPENDIX (I) 


Composition of Pkovincjai- Legislative Counch-s 
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29 
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The members directly elected will be elected from communal constituencies. 
The franchise will be based on high property qualifications, or a 
qualification based on service in certain distinguished public oifices^ as is 
proposed in Apj^ndix V, Part II, of the White Paper. 

The qualifications above indicated will also apply to candidates, but special 
provisions may be necessary in the case of women and the Depressed Classes. 



SEcnosr m 

THE lEDEBATIOIT 

Federation and the Crown 

151. We pass next to the proposal in the Wliite Paper to create a 
5 new polity in which both the British India Provinces and the 

Indian States will be federally united. We have already given our 
reasans for approving this proposal in principle and have pointed 
out that it involves two distinct operations, the one a necessary 
consequence of the grant of Provincial Autonomy to British India, 
10 the other the establishment of a new relationship between British 
India and the Indian States. It only remains for us to consider the 
method by which each of these two operations is to be carried out. 

152, The dominion and authority of the Crown extends over the 
whole of British India and is exercised subject to the conditions 

15 prescribed by tlie existing Government of India Act. It is derived 
from many sources, in part statutory and in part prerogative, the 
former having their origin in Acts of Parliament, and the latter in 
rights based upon conquest, cession or usage, some of wliich have 
been directly acquired, while others are enjoyed by the Crown as 
20 successor to the rights of the East India Company. The Secretary 
of State is the Crown’s responsible agent for the exercise of all 
authority vested in the Crown in relation to the affairs of India, 
and for the exercise also of certain authority wliich he derives 
directly from powers formerly vested in the Couit of Directors and 
25 the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company, whether with 
or without the sanction of the body once known as the Board of 
Control. The superintendence, direction and control of the civil 
and military Government of India is declared by the Government 
of India Act to be vested in the Governor-General in Council, and 
30 tlic government or adminisliation of the Governors' and Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces respectively in the local governments; 
but powers of superintendence, direction and control over “ all acts, 
operations and concerns which relate to the government or revenues 
of India " are, subject to substantial relaxation in the transferred 
35 provincial field, expressly reserved to the Secretary of State ; and 
whether the Governor-General in Council exercises (though no doubt 
under the general control of the Secretary of State) original powers 
of his own, or is only the agent and mouthpiece of the Secretary of 
State, remains perhaps an open question. It is one which has b^en 
40 the subject of dispute in the past between Secretaries of State and 
the Governor-General; but the spheres of their respective juris¬ 
dictions are now well recognised, and the Secretary of State, though 
maintaining his powers of control, does not in practice exercise 
any powers of direct administration, a result to which the increasing 
45 authority of the Indian Legislature has no doubt materially 
contributed. 
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153. It is clear that, in any new Constitution in which autonomous 
Provinces are to be federally united under the Crown, not only 
can the Provinces no longer derive their powers and authority 
from devolution by the Central Government, but the Central 
Government cannot continue to be an agent of the Secretary of 5 
State. Both must derive their powers and authority from a direct 
grant by the Crown. We apprehend, therefore, that the legal basis 

of a reconstituted Government of India must be, first, the resumption 
into the hands of the Crown of all rights, arithority and jurisdiction 
in and over the territories of British India, whether they are at 10 
present vested in the Secretary of State, the Governor-General in 
Counc il, or in the Provincial Governments and Administrations; and 
second, thc'ir redistribution in such manner as the Act may prescribe 
between the Central Government on the one hand and the Provinces 
on the other. A Federation of which the British Indian Provinces 15 
ai'c the constituent units will thereby be brought into existence. 

154. The rights, authoiity and jurisdiction wliich will thus be 
conferred by the Crown on the new Central Government will not 
extend to any Indian State.^ It follows that the accession of an 
Indian State to the Federation cannot take place otherwise 20 
than by the voluntary act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act 
cannot itself make any Indian State a member of the Federation ; 

it will only prescribe a method whereby tlie State may accede 
and the legal consequences which will flow from the accession. 
There can he Jto ciuestion of compulsion so far as the States 25 
are concerned. Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the 
Federation as they think fit. 'they have announced their willing¬ 
ness to consider federation with the Provinces of Britisli India 
on certam terms ; but, wliereas the powers of the new Central 
GovcrnmcTit in relation to the Provinces will cover a wide field 30 
and will he identical in the case of each Province, the Princes have 
intimated that they are not prepared to agree to the exercise by a 
Federal Government for the purpose of the Federation of an identical 
range of powers in relation to themselves. 

155. It is proposed that the Ruler of a State shall signify to the 35 
Croum his willingness to accede to Tie Federation by executing an In¬ 
strument of Accession®; and this Instmmcnt (whatever form it may 
take) will, we assume, enable the powers and jurisdiction of the Ruler, 

in respect of those matters which he has agreed to recognise as Federal 
subjects, to be exercised by the Federal authorities brought into 43 
existence by the Constitution Act, that is to say, the Governor- 
General, the Federal Legislature, and the Federal Court, but strictly 
within the limits defined by the Instrument of Accession. Outside 

^ The relations between the Crown as Paramount Power and the States are 
the subject of treaties and engagements of various kinds. For details see 
Aitchison's "Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 1929," published by the 
Government of India. 

* Whitepaper, Proposals 2-3. 
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these limits the autonomy of the States and their relations with the 
Crown will not he affected in any way by the Constitution Act. 

Hie list of exclusively federal subjects is set out in List I of Appendix 
VI to the White Paper, to which we have already drawn attention, 

5 and we understand the hope of His Majesty’s Government to be 
that Rulers who accede will in general be willing to accept items 
1 to 48 of List I as federal subjects. We have indicated our view 
that the Lists in Appendix VI require some modification, a matter 
with which wc deal hereafter ; and, therefore, though wc speak of 

10 items 1 to 48, we do not wish to be understood as necessarily implying 
that we accept all these items as appropriately falling within the 
federal sphere, so far as regards the Indian States, or that we think 
that the definition of some of them is not susceptible of improvement. 

Subject to this, it is convenient to consider the questions which arise 
15 in connection with the Instrument of Accession on the basis of the 
White Paper proposal, with the explanations which have been given 
to us on belief of His Majesty's Government. 

156. It would, we think, be very desirable that the Instruments of Instruments 
Accession should in all cases be in the same form, though we recognise should, so 
20 that the list of subjects accepted by the Ruler as Federal may not be , 
idcnticeil in the case of every State. Questions may aiisc hereafter ^ 
whether the Federal Government or the Federal Legislatiire were standard 
competent in relation to a i>a.rticular State to do certain things or to form, 
make certain laws, and the Federal Court may be called upon to 
25 i)ronounce upon them; and it would in our opinion be very 
unfortimate if the Court found itself compelled in any case to base 
its decision upon some expression or phraseology peculiar to the 
Instrument under review and not found in other Instruments. 

Next, we tliink that the lists of subjects accepted as Federal by Rulers 
30 willing to accede to the Federation ought to differ from one another 
as little as possible, and that a Ruler who desires in his own case 
to except, or to reserve, subjects which appear in v/liat we may 
perhaps describe as the standard list of Federal subjects in relation 
to the States, ought to be invited to justify the exception or reserva- 
35 tion before his accession is accepted by the Crown. We do not doubt 
that there are States which will be able to make out a good case 
for the exception or reservation of certain subjects, some by reason 
of existing treaty rights, others because they have long enjoyed 
sijecial privileges (as for example in connection with postal arrange¬ 
ments, and even currency or coinage) in matters which will hence¬ 
forward be the concern of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is 
important that deviations from the standard list should be regarded 
in all cases as exceptional and not be admitted as of course. We do 
not need to say that the accession of all States to the Federation will 
45 be welcome ; but there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept 
an accession, where the exceptions or reservations sought to be made 
by the Ruler are such as to make the accession illusory or merely 
colourable. 
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157. We regard the States as an essential element in an All-India 
Federation ; but a Federation which comprised the Provinces and 
only an insignificant number of the States would scarcely be 
deserving of the name. This is recognised in the White Paper, 
where it is proposed that the Federation shall be brought into exist¬ 
ence by the issue of a Proclamation by His Majesty, but that no such 
Proclamation shall be issued until the Rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of the States, and entitled 

to not less than half the seats to be allotted to the States in the 


Federal Upper Chamber, have signified to His Majesty their desire 10 
to accede to the Federation.^ We accept the principle of this proposal. 

We observe also that it is proposed that both Houses of Parliament 
.sliould first present an Adtlress to His Majesty praying that the 
Proclamation may be issued. We approve this proposal, because 
Parliament has a right to satisfy itself not only that the prescribed 15 
number of States have in fact signified their desire to accede, but 
also that the financial, economic and political conditions necessary 
for the succc.ssful establishment of the Federation upon a sound and 
stable basis, have been fulfilled. This i.s a matter which we discuss 
more fully in a subsequent part of our Report, and it is unnecessary 20 
to do more than allude to it here.* We note also in passing that the 
establishment of Autonomy m the Provinces is likely to precede the 
establishment of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is desirable, 
if not es.scntial, that the same Act should lay down a Constitution 
for both, in order to make clear the full intention of Parliament. 25 


158. We have spoken abo\'e of the rights, axjthoritj* and juris¬ 
diction of the Crown in and over the territories of British India. 
But the Crown also possesses rights, authority and jurisdiction 
5eueial and elsewlierc in India, including those rights which are comprehended 
Viceroy. under the name of paramountcy. All these are at present 30 
exercised on behalf of the Crown, under the general control 
of the Secretaiy of State, by the Governor-General in Council; 
and it will be necessary that they should also be resumed 
in their entirety into the hands of the Crown. But clearly they 
cannot under the new Constitution be exercised on behalf of the 35 
Crown by any fcdeial authority, save in so far as they fall witliin the 
federal sphere, .'md only then wlicn they affect a State which has 
acceded to the Federation. The White Paper proposes that (subject 

to the exception which wc have JiieiiLioned) tliey ^lould in futine be 

exercised by the representative of the Crown in his capacity as 40 
Viceroy; and that, in order to put the distinction beyond doubt, the 
office of Governor-General should be severed from that of Viceroy.® 

We agree with what we conceive to be the principle underlying 
this proposal, but we are not clear that the method employed to 
give effect to it is entirely appropriate. We agree that there must 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 4. 

• Infra, para. 273. 

® White Paper, Introd., para. 10. 
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be a legal differentiation of functions in the future; and it may 
well be that His Majesty will be pleased to constitute two separate 
offices for this purpose. But we assume that the two offices will 
continue to be held by the same person, and, this being so, we think 
5 that the title of Viceroy should attach to him in his double capacity. 
This suggestion involves no departure from the underlying principle 
of the 'l^itc Paper that, outside the iederal sphere, the States' 
relations will be exclusively with the Crown and that the right 
to tender advice to the Crown in this regard will lie with His Majesty's 

10 Government. 


The Area of Federal Jurisdiction 

159. The area of federal juri.sdiction will extend in the first instance Area of 

to the whole of British India, which comprises at the present time Federation, 
the Governors' Provinces and the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces of 
15 British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, and Aden.^ We give below our reasons for 
holding that Aden shotdd henceforth cea.se to be part of British 
India. As regards the States which have acceded to the Federation, 
the federal jurisdiction will extend to them only in io.spect of those 
20 matters which the Kulcr of the State has agreed in his Instrument 
of Accession to accept as federal. 

160. The Settlement of Aden, which comprises the town of Aden Aden, 
itself and certain immediately adjacent districts, is at present 
administered by the Government of India as a Chief Commissioner’s 

25 Province. Responsibility for the hinterland of Aden, which is * 
commonly known as the Aden Protectorate and which is not British 
territory, has since 1917 rested with His Majesty’s Government, who 
have also since the same date been responsible for the military and 
political affairs of the Settlement. Under arrangements reached in 
30 1926, an annual contribution, subject to a maximum of ;fI50,000, 
but which amounts at the moment only to some ;^120,000, is made 
from Indian revenues to military and political expenditure on the 
Settlement and the Protectorate. The population of the Settlement 
is predominantly Arab, the Indian population, which is however of 
35 great commercial importance, numbering only about one seventh of 
the whole. 

161. Proposals for Indian constitutional reform inevitably Effect ol 
necessitated consideration of the future position of Aden, and in constitu- 
particular of the question whether the Settlement could satisfactorily 

40 be included in the new arrangements, or whether it would not be 
preferable to transfer responsibility for its civil administration to 
His Majesty’s Government, in whom military and political respon¬ 
sibility for the Settlement and complete responsibility for the afiairs 
of the hinterland already vest. We have received strong represen- 
45 tations against any alteration in the status of Aden from important 

1 White Paper, Proposals S, 56-60. 
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and influential Indian interests. On the other hand we have received 
representations in favour of transfer from the Arab population who 
appear to view with some apprehension the possibdity that Aden 
may permanently remain a part of British India. 

162. We recognise the natural reluctance of Indian opinion 5 
to sever a connection of almost a century's standing with an 
area the development of which is largely due to Indian enter¬ 
prise and where much Indian capital is engaged. But great 
importance must also be attached to the interests and the feelings of 
the Arab majority of the population of the Settlement. We are 10 
impressed, apart from this, by the geographical remoteness of Aden 
from India ; by the difficulties of merging it satisfactorily in a new 
Indian Federation; by the impracticability of a complete divorce 
between the civil administration of the Settlement on the one hand 
and political and mili< ary control of the Settlement and Protectorate 15 
on the other; and by the anomaly of including in such new con¬ 
stitutional arrangements as may be approved for India an area pre¬ 
dominantly Arab in population, already to some extent under 
Imperial control, and in practice inseparable from the Aden Pro¬ 
tectorate for wliich India has ceased to be in any way responsible. 20 
The constitutionally anomalous position which would arise in regard 
to Defence, if the present arrangements were allowed to continue 
under the new Constitution, would be particularly marked. We 
appreciate, moreover, the force in the argument that it is desirable on 
general grounds, given the importance of Aden from a strategic stand- 25 
point to the Empire in the East as a whole, and not merely to any 
individual unit, that its control should vest in the Home Government. 
After full consideration we are of opinion that the administration of 
the Settlement of Aden should be transferred from the Government 
of India to His Majesty’s Government not later than the date of the 30 
establishment of Federation. In reaching this concluaon we have 
not ignored the apprehensions exi>ressed by Indian interests con¬ 
nected with Aden as to the possible prejudicial effect of a transfer 
upon their position. We liave, however, ascertained that His 
Majesty’s Government are prepared in the event of transfer, not 35 
merely to relieve India of her annual financial contribution, but to 
preserve a right of appeal in judicial cases to the Bombay High 
Court; to maintain (in the absence of any radical change in present 
economic circumstances) the existing policy of making Aden a free 
port; to do their utmost to keep the administration at its present 40 
standard; and to impose no additional taxation unless in their 
opinion such a course is absolutely necessary. They are further 
prepared to agree that a proportion of Indian Service personnel shall 
be retained for some years after the date of transfer) that no racial 
discrimination shall he permitted; and that British-India subjects 45 
shall be allowed to enter the Protectorate under precisely the same 
conditions as any other British subjects. These assurances ought, in 
our view, adequately to meet the apprehensions to which we have 
referred above. 
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SECTION IV 

THE FEDERAL CENTRE 

163. We come now to the proposals in the White Paper which 
relate to the Federal Government and Legislature.^ We have 
5 already given our reasons for accepting, in principle, the proposal of 
the White Paper that the Federal Government should be in some 
measure responsible to the Federal Legislature, but that this respon¬ 
sibility should not extend to all federal subjects. This being 
accepted, much that we have said in connection with the Provinces 
10 applies equally to the Centre, but there are special problems connected 
with the latter for which there neither is nor can be any provincial 
counterpart. The Federal Government willbethemainpointof contact 
between the Provinces and the Indian States which accede to the 
Federation ; it wiU be the connecting link between all the constituent 
15 units as such; and there must exist at the Centre a residuary and 
ultimate responsibility for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of 
India. The authority and functions of thc^ Governor-General as tlie 
representative of the Crown assmne in all these spheres a particular 
importance, especially in relation to defence and external affairs; 
iO and in connection with the latter subjects certain problems associated 
with a dyarchical system have to be examined. We propose to 
consider, first, the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature and 
the relatioua between tlie two ; and, secondly, tliu lelations between 
the Federation and its constituent units, that is, the Provinces and 
25 those Indian States which have become members of the Federation. 

(1) The Federal Executive 

16^4. The present executive authority in India, both in civil and in 
military matters, is the Governor-General in Council. The members 
of the Governor-General's Executive Council, of whom not less than 
30 three must be persons who have been for at l-^ast ten years in the 
service of the Crown in Indie, arc appointed by the Crown, and their 
appointments arc in practice for a term of five years, though there is 
no statutory limit. The Commander-in-Chief is ordinarily, though 
not necessarily, a member of the Council, and in that case has rank 
35 and precedence next after the Governor-G eneral himself. The present 
Council consists of six members (of whom three are Indians), in 
addition to the Governor-General and the Commandcr-in-Chicf. The 
Governor-General presides at meetings of his Council, and the decision 
of the majority of those present prevails, though the Governor- 
40 General has a casting vote in the event of an equality of votes, and 
may, if any measure is proposed which in his judgment affects the 
safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, or any part thereof, 
over-rule the Council. The three members of the Council who are 
required to have been in the service of the Crown in India are almost 
45 invariably selected from the Indian Civil Ser\'ice ; the post of Law 

* White Paper, Pi’oposals 6-55. 
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Member has for some years past been filled by an Indian lawyer, and 
that of Finance Member by a person with financial experience from the 
United Kingdom. An official is not qualified for election as a member 
of either Chamber of the Central Legislature, and if any non-official 
member of either Chamber accepts office under the Crown in India 5 
his seat is vacated; but every member of the Governor-General's 
Council becomes an ex-officio member of one of the Chambers and 
has the right of attending and addressing the other, though he cannot 
be a member of both. The Exeetitive Govemmeot i.s not responisible 
to the Indian Legislature, but only to the Secretary of State and thus 10 
to Parhament; and the Govenior-Gcneral in Council, if satisfied that 
any Demand for supply which has been refused by the Legislative 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, can act 
as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Demand or any reduction in its amount by the Legislative Assembly, 15 
The Governor-General himself has also power in case of emergency 
to authorise such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary for 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof. These 
provisions secure the complete independence of the Executive, though 
the Legislature can and does exercise an influence upon policy in a 20 
marked and increasing degree. 

165. The White Paper proposes that, as in the case of the Governor 
in a Province, the executive power and authority of the Federation 
shall vest in the Governor-General as the representative of the Kinj^.l 

'Ihis pow'cr and authority will be derived from the Constitution Act 25 
itself, but the Governor-General will also exercise such prerogative 
powers of the Crown (not being pow'crs inconsistent with the Act) 
as His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. The former is to 
include the supreme command of the military, naval and air forces 
in India, but it is proposed that power should be reserved to His 30 
Majesty to appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to 
those forces such powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

In relation to a State which is a member of the Federation the execu¬ 
tive authority will only extend to such matters as the Ruler has 
accepted as falling within the federal sphere by his Instrument of 35 
Accession. It is then proposed that there shall be a Coimcil of 
Ministers,* chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and 
holding office during his pleasure, to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of the powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act 
other than his pow'ers relating to (1) defence, external affairs® and 40 
ecclesiastical affairs, (2) the administration of British Baluchistan, 

* White Paper, Proposal 6. 

• White Paper, Proposal 13- 

^ This term does not, of course, include relations urith the Indian 
States in matters in which they have not agreed to federate; such matters 
will be dealt with personally by the Viceroy as representative of the Crown. 

It follows from ihis that any State matter which a Ruler has not accepted 
as Federal in the case of his State will not be subject to discussion in the 
Federal, or a Provincial, Legislature, unless the C^vernor-General, or the 
Governor, considers that British India interests are affected. 
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and (3) matters left by the Act to the Governor-General’s discretion.* 
In respect of certain specified matters the'Govemor-General, like the 
Governor of a Province, is declared to have a “ special responsibility ” ; 
and his Instrument of Instructions will direct him to be guided 
5 by the advice of his Ministers in the sphere in which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in his opinion one of his 
special responsibilities is involved, in which case he wll be at liberty 
to act in such manner as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that 

sjj€cial responsibility, even thongfb this may be contrary to the advice 

10 which his Ministers have tendered.* It is hardly necessary to add 
that Ministers will not be concerned with the appointment of the 
(jovcrnor-General himself. 


166. It will be seen that the Wliite Paper proposals are the same introduc- 
mutaiis mutandis for the Federal, as they are for the Provincial, tionof 
15 Executive. It is not therefore necessary for us to repeat wliat we «sponsibI< 
have already said on the subject, and especially on the importance sovemmen 
which will attach to the Governor-General's Instrument of Instruc¬ 
tions. The Instrument will direct him tQ appoint as his Ministers 
those persons who will best be in a position collectively to command 
20 the confidence of the Legislature;® and this direction, taken in 
conjunction with the proposals which we have set out, is, as we have 
said elsewhere, the correct constitutional method of bringing into 
existence a system of responsible government. We observe that 

ATi'nistors arc tn advi«c Ibo Governor-General in the evereise of the 
25 powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act (other than powers 
relating to the subjects which we have mentioned above); and we 
assume therefore that they will not be entitled to advise him in tlie 
c.xercise of any prerogative pow'ers of the Crown which may be 
delegated to him, presumably in the letters Patent constituting 
30 the office. We are of opinion that this is a proper distinction to draw ; 
and that Ministers should not, for example, have the right to advise 
on the exercise of such a prerogative of His Majesty as the grant of 
honours, if His Majesty should bo pleased to delegate a limited power 
for that purpose. There is no interference here with the principle 
35 of responsible government, for it is not proposed that His Majesty 
should be empowered to delegate any powers which are inconsistent 
witli the Act. 


167. We pass to a consideration of some special questions which 
arise in connection with the Federal Executive, and they may 
40 conveniently be discussed under the following heads :— 

(i) The nature of the Governor-General’s special responsi¬ 
bilities ; 


Special 
questions if 
connection 
with the 
Federal 
Executive. 


(ii) the Reserved Departments; 

(iii) the Governor-General and the Federal Administration ; 

45 (iv) the Governor-General’s Special Powers. 


‘ White Paper, Proposals S, 11 .'incl 13. 
• White Paper, Proposal 21. 

■ White Paper, Proposal 14. 
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(i) Nature of the Governor-General's Special Responsibilities 

168. The White Paper defines the matters in respect of which the 
Governor-General is declared to have a special responsibility in the 
following terms ’.—{a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of India, or anj^ part thereof; (6) the safe- 5 
guarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; (d) the 

securing to the meinbere of Public Services of any rights providocl for 

them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; {e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; {/) the 10 
protection of the rights of any Indian State ; (g) any matter which 
affects the administration of any department under the direction and 
control of the Governor-General. 

169. All that we have said on (a) in relation to the Governor of 

a I’rovince applies with equal, if not greater, force in the case of the 15 
Governor-General, and we have little to add to it. The Governor- 
General, as the authority in whom the exclusive responsibility for 
the defence of India is vested, must necessarily be free to act, 
according to his own judgment, where the peace or tranquillity of 
India, or any part of India, is threatened, even if he finds himself 20 
thereby compelled to <lissent from the advice tendered to him by 
his Ministers within their own sphere. 

170. Federal Ministers will under the White Paper proposals 
become responsible for finance; but (to quote the Second Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee of 13tli January, 1931) it is recogrrised 25 
to be “ a furrdamental condition of the success of the new Constitu¬ 
tion that no room should be left for doubts as to the ability of India 

to maintain her financial stability and credit, both at home and 
abroad, ” and that it is therefore necessary “ to reserve to the Governor- 
General in regard to budgetary arrangements and borrowing such 30 
essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods w’ere 
being pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the 
credit of India in the mone)'^ markets of the world ”. To this we 
might add that the gra^’e n>sponsibilities ■ hich attach to the Governor- 
General in the matter of defence afford a further and no less cogent 35 
reason. In our opinion, though the expression " budgetary arrange¬ 
ments and borrowing " indicates generally the sphere in which it Is 
desirable that the Governor-General should have power, if necessary, 
to act, it would be unwdse to attempt to define this .special responsi¬ 
bility in more precise terms than are proposed in the White Paper. 40 
Any further directions for the guidance of the Governor-General 
would find a more appropriate place in his Instrument of Instructions, 
as indeed the Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation 
suggests. The White Paper also proposes, rightly in ovir opinion, 
that the Governor-General should be empowered in his discretion, 45 
but after consultation w'ith his Ministers, to appoint a Financial 
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Adviser to assist him in the discharge of this specif responsibility.^ 

The British-India Delegation concur, provided it is made clear that 
the Financial Adviser is not intended to interfere in the day to day 
administration of financial business ; and they suggest indeed that 
6 it would be an advantage if he were designated the Adviser to the 
Ministry as a whole as well as to the Govemor-Cjeneral. We think 
that he must be regarded teclinically as the Governor-General's 
adviser, but his advice ought to be available to Ministers and we hope 
that they will freely consult him. We have no donht that the 

10 Governor-General will always endeavour to secure the appointment 
of a person acceptable to his Ministers ; for since we may assume that 
he will be a person selected not only by reason of his financial quali¬ 
fications but also for his tact and commonsense, the value of his 
services would in our judgment be no less diminished if he held him- 
15 self aloof from Ministers than if he sought to interfere in mattexs 
outside his proper functions. We think that such an adviser, if the 
right selection is made, may prove of the greatest assistance both to 
the Governor-General and to Ministers, and that the more sxxccessfnl 
he is in the performance of the duties attaching to his office, the less 
20 likelihood will there be of the necessity arising for the exercise by the 
Govemor-Genei'al of his special power in the financial field. 

171. We have nothing to add to what we have already said with R^ponsl- 
rogard to the special responsibilities specified under (c), (<i) and {<). hiiity tor 
As regards (f). “ the protection of the rights of any Indian State." thorigHt^or 
25 we have already expressed the view that this special responsibility Indian 
only applies where there is a conflict between rights arising under States, 
the Constitution Act and those enjoyed by a State outside the 
Federal sphere. It may be necessary for the Governor-General to 
deal with such a conflict not only in his capacity as the executive 
30 head of the Federation but also in his capacity as the representative 
of the Crown in its relations with the States; but his special 
responsibility must necessarily arise in the first capacity only, his 
action in the second capacity being untouched in any way by the 
Constitution Act. The responsibility specified in (g) calls for no 
35 comment, since it Is plain that the Governor-General must he free 
to exercise his own judgment in any matter which affects the 
administration of any of the reserved departments, even though it 
arises primarily within the ministerial sphere. 

(ii) The Reserved DePartmetUs 

40 172. The White Paper proposes that the Governor-General shall The 

himself direct and control the administration of the Departments Reserved 
of Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs; - these jne^sand 

* White Paper, Proposal 17. the 

■White Paper, Proposal 11. It is also proposed that the GovernOT- Governor- 
General shall him^f direct and control the administration of British Baluchis- General's 
tan (White Paper, Proposal 5); hut l^ero will not be a Reserved Department Counsellors, 
of British Baluchistan, which will be a Chief Commissioner's Province and will 
be in no different position from other Chief Commissioners' Provinces, except 
that Mimsters ■wnll not advise the Governor-General in relation to its 
administration. 
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matters will therefore remain outside the ministerial sphere, and the 
Governor-General's responsibility with respect to them wiU be to 
the Secretary of State and thus ultimately to Parliament. The 
Governor-General could not, it is plain, undertake in person so great 
an administrative burden, and it is therefore proposed that he should 5 
be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will be appointed 
by him and whose salaries and conditions of service will be prescribed 
by Order in Council.^ Since also it is necessary that the Governor- 
General should liave a spokesman in the T,egfislature on matters 
connected with the Reserved Departments, ea^ Counsellor will be 10 
ex-officio an additional member of both Chambers of the Legislature 
for all purposes, though without the right to vote; and we think 
that tliere should be no restriction on his right to take part in any of 
the debates in the Legislature if he desires to do so. 

Defence 15 

173. The Department of Defence is a cardinal Department, for it is 
responsible for the defence of India in all its aspects, whether 
concerned with internal security or with protection from foreign 
invasion. The sober and impressive chapter on the Army in India 
which forms part of the Statutory Commission’s survey makes it 20 
unnecessary for us to discuss in any detail the difficulties and 
complexities of tliis vital subject in its relation to India, and we do 
not desire either to add to or qualify their presentation of the 
problem.^ Their investigation led them indeed to a conclusion 
which differs, in its constitutional aspect, from our own, but on the 25 
facts of the matter we find ourselves in complete agreement with 
them. 

174. The Commission, convinced that dyarcliy in the Central 
Government was wholly inadmissible, inquired whether any other plan 
was feasible which would provide adequately for the needs of Indian 30 
defence and offer at the same time an earlier prospect for further 
constitutional advance; and they suggested as the only possible 
answer that the protection of the Indian frontiers should not, at any 
rate for a long time to come, be regarded as a function of an Indian 
Government in relation with an It lian Legislature, but as a 35 
responsibility to be assumed by the Imperial Government.® This 
plan has not, we think, foimd advocates even among those who 
would be prepared to assent generally to the recommendations of the 
Commission ; and it seems to us to avoid the difficulties of one kind 

of dyarchy by creating what is in substance, if not in form, another. 40 
We are imwilling, for reasons which we have already given, that the 
problem of defence should for ever bar the way to any form of 
responsibility at the Centre, and if this be granted, some form of 
d 5 rarchy, with all its admitted disadvantages, is, as we have already 

1 White Paper, Proposal 12. 

• Report, Vol. I, paras. 111-126. 

, • Report, Vol. II, paras. 195-215. 
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pointed out, inevitable ; but the form adopted must be such that in 
the sphere of defence the Govemor-Gcneral's responsibility will 
remain undivided and unimpaired and that the Department of 
Defence will be under his exclusive direction and control. It should 
5 be remembered also that it is through this agency that the obligation 
will be discharged which the Crown has assumed for the protection, 
whether externally or internally, of the States. Responsible British- 
India opinion does not deny the necessity for the reservation, though 
the Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation seeks to add 
10 certain qualifications, to which we shall refer later ; and we proceed 
therefore to a consideration of some of the more important questions 
which it involves. 

175. No Department of Government can l)e completely self- 
contained, and a Department of Defence is no exception to the rule. 
15 Its administration does not indeed normally impinge upon the work 
of other Departments, save in time of war or other grave emergency; 
but its policy and j^lans may be greatly influenced by theirs, and by 
the knowledge that it is able to rely upon their co-operation at 
moments of crisis. It is vital, therefore, that where defence policy 
20 is concerned the Department should be able to secure that its views 
prevail in the event of a difference of opinion. The special responsi¬ 
bility which it is proposed that the Governor-General shall have in 
respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Departments 
under liis direct control will enable him in the last resort to secure 
25 that action is not taken in the ministerial sphere which might conflict 
with defence policy; and he will also be able to avail himself of 
the power which the Federal Government wiU possess to give direc¬ 
tions as to the manner in which the executive authority in the 
Provinces is to be exercised in relation to any matter affecting the 
30 administration of a Federeil subject, since defence is none the less a 
Federal subject because reserved. Thus the maintenance of communi¬ 
cations, especially on mobilisation, is a vital military necessity, and 
the Governor-General must have power in case of need to issue 
directions to the Railway Authority, or to require the Minister in 
35 charge of communications to take such action as the Govemor- 
General may deem advisable. In the provincial sphere questions 
may arise with regard to the control of lands, buildings or equipment 
maintained or required by the Department, or with regard to such 
matters as facilities for manoeuvres or the efficiency and well-being 
40 of defence personnel stationed in provincial areas, or, in times of 
emergency, with regard to the guarding of railways and bridges, 
and the like. In frontier areas, and especially in the North West 
Frontier Province, special measures may have to be taken in 
certain circumstances to control the movement of persons and 
45 goods. In all matters of this kind where there is a difference of 
opinion with other authorities, the final responsibility for a decision, 
if defence policy is concerned, must r^t with the Governor-General, 
his vicAvs must prevail, and he must have adequate means of giving 
effect to them. 
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176. It may be assumed that, in practice, the willing co-operation 
of the other Departments of Government will render unnecessary any 
recourse to these special powers; and we should view with dismay 
the prospects of any new Constitution, if the relations between the 
ministerial and the reserved Departments were conducted in an 5 
atmosphere of jealousy or antagonism. But though the influence of 
the Governor-General will no doubt always be exerted to secure co¬ 
ordination and harmony, it may well be that some permanent 
co-ordinating machinery will be desirable. The British-India Joint 

Memorandum suggests a statutory Committee of Indian Defence 10 
constituted on the lines of the Committee of Imperial Defence ; but 
we are not sure that its authors fully appreciate the position and 
functions of the latter, since it is not a statutory body and its value 
is perhaps increased by the elasticity of its constitution. We are 
disposed to think that a body with statutory powers and duties 15 
might embarrass the Governor-General and even be tempted to 
encroach upon his functions. An advisory body, similar to the 
Conunittee of Imperial Defence, constituted at the Governor- 
General's discretion, would not be open to that criticism and might, 
we think, have many advantages. It has been urged upon us that, 20 
in order to build up an informed opinion upon defence questions, a 
statutory Committee of the Legislature should be established. We 
imdcrstand that, outside the formal opportunities of discussing 
defence questions on such occasions as the Army Budget, oppor¬ 
tunities are already given to members of the Legislature to inform 25 
themselves upon Army questions; and, provided that the extent 
and methods of consultation are clearly understood to rest in the 
discretion of the Governor-General, we see no objection to the 
formation of any Committee or Committees that the Federal Goveni- 
ment and Legislature may consider useful. We feel, however, that 30 
this is essentially a question to be settled by them and not by the 
Constitution Act. 

177. The Joint Memorandum observes that, since the Governor- 
General in Council exercises superintendence, direction and control 
over the military as well as the civil government in India, tlie 35 
reservation of the Department of Defence to the Governor-General 
will have the effect of depriving Ministers of the influence over Army 
policy which at the present time Indian Members of the Governor- 
Grcneral’s Council are able to exert. It urges therefore (1) that the 
Governor-General's Counsellor in charge of theDepartment of Defence 40 
should always be a non-olhcial Indian, and preferably an elected 
member of the Legislature or a representative of one of the States; 

(2) that the control now exercised by the Finance Member and the 
Finance Department should be continued; and (3) that all questions 
relating to army policy and the annual army budget should be 45 
considerol by the entire Ministry, including both Ministers and 
Counsellors; tliough it is admitt^ tliat in cases of difference the 
decision of the Governor-General must prevail. As to the first point, 
we do not think that the Governor-General’s choice ought to befettered 
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in any way, and he must be free to select the man best fitted in his 
opinion for the post. As to the second, we understand that the Military 
Finance and theMilitary AccountsDepartments are at the present time 
subordinate to the Finance Department of the Government of India, 
5 and not to the Army Department. It seems to us a necessary corollary 
of the reservation of Defence that both of them should be brought 
under the Department of Defence, since the responsibility for the 
expenditure which they supervise cap only be that of the Governor- 
General. But the transfer would not precliiLle an arrangement 

10 whereby the Federal Department of Finance is kept in close touch 
with the work of both these branches and we do not doubt that some 
such arrangement ought to be made. As to the third point, we 
observe a proposal in the White Paper that the Governor-General's 
Instrument of Instructions should direct him to consult the Federal 
15 Ministers before the army budget is laid before the Legislature; ^ and 
so long as nothing is done to blur the responsibility of the Governor- 
General it seems to us not only desirable in principle, but inevitable 
in practice, that the Federal Ministry, and in particular, the Finance 
Minister, should be brought into consultation before the proposals 
20 for Defence expenditure are finally settled. 

178. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General 
should invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the widest 
extent compatible witlr the preservation of his own responsibility, v/e 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of the Defence 
25 forces for service outside India. There have been many occasions on 
which the Government of India have found themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas in which considerations of Indian 
Defence have not been involved ; and we may presume tliat .such 
occasions will recur. Tlaere appears to be some misconception in 
30 India on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is 
not the case that, because a Government can in particular circum¬ 
stances afford a temporary reduction of this kind in its standing 
forces, the size of those forces is thereby proved to be excessive; or 
conversely, that if it is not excessive troops cannot be spared for 
35 service elsewhere. These standing forces arc in the nature of an 
insurance against perils which may not always be insistent but which 
nevertheless must be jarovided for. There is thus no ground for 
assuming a prima facie objection to the loan of contingents on 
particular occasions. If on such occasions the Governor-General is 
40 iisketl whether he can lend a contingent, he must decide, first, whether 
the occasion involves the defence of India in the widest sense, and 
secondly, whether he can spare the troops having regard to all the 
circumstances at the time. Both these decisions would fall within 
the exclusive sphere of his responsibility. If he decided that troops 
45 could be spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be 
narrowed down to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian leaders 
as represented in the Federal Ministry should be consulted before 
their fellow’-countrymen were exposed to the risks of operations in 

^ White Paper, Introd., para. 23. 
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a cause that was not their own. In view, however, of the com¬ 
plexities that may arise, we do not feel able to recommend that the 
ultimate authority of the Governor-General should be limited in 
this matter. Our proposal is that, when the question arises of lending 
Indian personnel of the Defence Forces for service outside India on 5 
occasions which in the Governor-General's decision do not involve 
the Defence of India in the broadest sense, he should not agree 
to lend such personnel without consultation with the Federal 
Ministry. Wo havo littlo doubt that in practice he will give the 
greatest weight to the advice of the Federal Ministry before reaching 
his final decision. The financial aspect has also to be considered. 10 
Although in the circumstances we are discussing the defence of 
India vrould not be involved, it might on occasions be in India's 
general interests to make a contribution towards the cost of external 
operations. A proposal in the White Paper^ reproduces the pro¬ 
vision of s. 20 (1) of the Government of India Act that '* the 15 
revenues of India shall be applied for the purposes of the govern¬ 
ment of India aJone " ; and a contribution in the general interests 
of India would come within the scope of that provision. Under 
the new Constitution, however, the recognition of interest.^ of this 
nature would fall within the province of the Federal Ministry and 20 
Legislature, since ex hypoihesi they would not be defence interests. 

If, therefore, the question should arise of offering a contribution 
from India’s revenues in the circumstances we are discussing (and 
the interests in question did not fall under the other reserved de¬ 
partment of external affairs) we are of opinion that it would need 25 
to be ratified the Federal Legislature. 

Indianiza- 179. We pass to the vexed question of Indianization. The 
tion. Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions will, we understand, 

formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 
increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the 30 
United Kingdont alone.^ With this general proposition we are in entire 
agreement, and we liavc every sympathy with what the Statutory 
Conunission rightly call the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
India. But Indianization is a problem which admits of no facile 
solution, and least of all one based upon the automatic application of 35 
a time-table; and if wc should seem to emphasize its difficulties, it is 
because we are anxious that Indian political leaders should be realists 
in this matter, and not because it is either our desire or our intention 
to derogate from or to evade the pledges which have been given by 
successive Governments in this country. 40 

The 180. It is sometimes said that so long as the officer ranks of the 

p^tic^ Indian Army are not fully Indianized complete self-government must 
difliicaltics. indefinitely deferred. We do not regard that view as self-evident; 

and indeed the problem of Indianization does not appear to us to be 
essentially related to the constitutional issues with which wc are 45 

* 'WTute Paper, Proposal 150. 

* White Paper, Introd., para. 23. 
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concerned. Since however it has been brought before us, we think 
it wise to repeat the conclusions of the Statutory Conunission that 
the issues involved are too vital, and the practical difficulties too 
great, to justify a precipitate embarkation on a wholesale process of 
5 substituting Indian for British personnel in the Indian Army."* 
A further difficulty arises from the difference (in a military sense) 
between the martial and the other races of India. We are well 
aware that this difference is alleged to have no existence in fact or 
at least to have been exaggerated for political purposes ; but no 
10 unprejudiced person can deny that it is there, and that it is beyond 
the power of Parliament to alter it. There are some things which 
even an Act of Parliament cannot do. It is subdued to what it 
works in, and spiritual values are beyond its scope ; and something 
more than a section in a statute is required to eliminate racial 
15 differences or to breathe life into the elements whicli go to the making 
of a national army. Parliament can provide the conditions in whiclx 
the creation of a homogeneous Indian nation may become possible; 
but the act of creation must be the work of Indian hands. 

181. We think it right to mention these things because of the 
20 suggestion put forward in the British-India Joint Memorandum that 
there should be a definite programme of Indianization with reference 
to a time limit of 20 or 25 years, and that one of the primary duties 

of an Indian Army CounsGllor should be the provision and training of 

Indian officers for the programme of Indianization. It is in our 
25 judgment impossible to include in the Constitution Act or in 
any other statute a provision for the complete Indianization of 
the Army within a specified period of time. The scheme introduced 
in 1931 provides for the Indianization of the equivalent of one 
Cavalry Brigade and one Infantry Division complete with all arms 
30 and ancillary services ; and we are assured that it lias been initiated 
by the militaiy authorities in India with the fullest sense of their 
responsibility in the matter and that further developments will 
depend upon the success of the experiment. If the experiment 
succeeds, the process will be extended and developed, and Indians 
35 can rely on all the sympathy and assistance which we are able to 
give them for the purpose of creating an army of their own. We 
endorse the measured words of the Statutory Commission : " Neither 
British politician or Indian politician can wisely decide such matters 
without special knowledge and expert advice. We are only con- 
40 cemed here to convey a double warning—a warning on the one 
hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present military 
organization of India as sacrosanct and unalterable, but must make 
an active endeavour to search for such adjustments as might be 
possible ; and a warning on the other hand that Indian statesmen 
45 can help to modify the existing arrangement in the direction of 
self-government only if they too will co-operate by facing the hard 
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facts and by remembering that those who set them out for further 
consideration are not gloating over obstacles, but axe offering the 
help of friends to Indian aspirations.”^ 

182. It will be more convenient to consider certain questions which 
have been raised in connection with the rights of defence personnel 5 
in that part of our Report* in which we deal with the rights of the 
Services generally. The question of the future recruitment for the 
Indian Medical Service, which has an important military bearing, 

is discussed in the same place, and it is vinncccssary therefore to do 
more than mention it here. 10 

183. The White Paper proposals have been thought to contemplate 
the possible abolition of the office of Commander in Chief in 
India. We do not so read them and we are assured that no such 
intention is in the mind of His Majesty’s Government. Although 
the executive authoritj of the Federation vested in the Governor- 15 
General as the King’s representative includes the superintendence, 
direction and control of the military government in the sense in 
which these words arc used in section 33 (1) of the Government of 
India Act, the command of the Forces in India will be exercised by 

a Commandcr-in-Chief to be appointed by His Majesty. 2P 

External Affairs 

184. Tlie Department of External Affairs is in our opinion rightly 

reserved in the Governor-General, if only heeaiise of the intimate 
connection between foreign policy and defence. At the present time 
the Foreign Department, of which the Governor-General himself holds 25 
the poi'tfolio, is only concerned with the relations between the 
Government of India on the one hand and foreign countries or the 
frontier tracts of India on the other, and not with the relations 
between the Government of India and the Dominions; and we are 
informed that the expression “ external affairs ” is not intended to 30 
include the latter, a decision with which we concur. It was urged 
before us that the making of commercial or trade agreements with 
foreign countries was essentially a mittcr for which the future 
Minister for Commerce should be responsi blc rather than the Governor- 
General. In the United Kingdom, however, all agreements with 35 
foreign countries arc made through the Foreign Office. Any other 
arrangement would lead to grave inconvenience ; but when a trade or 
commercial agreement is negotiated, the Foreign Office consult and 
co-operate with the Board of Trade, whose officials necessarily take 
part in any discussions wffiich precede the agreement. We assume 40 
that similar arrangements will be adopted in India, and that the 
Department of External Affairs will maintain a close contact with the 
Dejjartment of Trade or Commerce ; but we are clear that agreements 
of any kind with a foreign comxtry must be made by the Governor- 
General, even if on the merits of a traae or commercial issue he is 45 
guided by the advice of the appropriate Minister. 

^ Report. Vol. 1. para. 126. 

* Infra, i>ara. 295. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs 

185. The origin of the Ecclesiastical Department is to be found in 
the obligation imposed by the Charters of ^e East India Company to 
provide chaplains on their ships and at their stations; and since 

5 1858. when the rights and obligations of the East India Company 
finally passed to the Crown, the Government of India have rightly 
regarded it as their duty to provide for the spiritual needs of British 

troops stationed in India and, so far as circiunstanccs admit, of the 
European members of the Civil Services. The Secretary of State in 
10 Council has, under his general powers, established and maintained 
for this purpose a cadre of official chaplains appointed by himself, and 
has authorised grants-in-aid out of Indian revenues for the mainte¬ 
nance of chmrches and of a certain number of non-official chaplains, the 
present annual expenditure of the Department being approximately 
15 40 lakhs. Since the Indian Churcli Act, 1927, and the Indian Church 
Measure of the same year, by virtue of which the Church in India 
became an autonomous body, Indian Bisliops are no longer appointed 
by the Crown. 

186. Under the proposals in the White Paper the powers of 
20 the Secretary of State will pass to the Federal Government, 

but will be exercised under the personal direction of the 
Governor-General, subject (ns in the case of the other Keeerved 
Departments) to the general control of the Secretary of State. 
It is clear that any sudden or unreasonable curtailment of 
25 Government assistance anight gravely embarrass the new autono¬ 
mous Indian Church, but obviously the latter must in course 
of time come to depend less and less upon Government assistance, 
whether in the form of the provision of official chaplains or of grants 
in aid for the maintenance of non-official chaplains or churches ; and 
30 we understand that the policy oJ the Government of India has for some 
time been gradually to reduce ecclesiastical expenditure with the ulti¬ 
mate intention of restricting it to provision for the spiritual needs of 
British troops and, within reasonable limits, of the civil official popula¬ 
tion. The expenditure of the Department will not therefore rise above 
35 the present figure and may faU below it as time goes on. We approve 
the arrangement proposed, but we think that in the circumstances 
the Constitution Act should specify a maximum figure above which 
the annual appropriation for ecclesiastical expenditure cannot go. 
It appears that the whole of the expenditure in respect of official 
40 chaplains is now classified as civil expenditure, although a large 
proportion of the maintained churches and the services of over 90 per 
cent, of the official chaplains at present employed minister primarily 
to the spiritual needs of the Army; and it is a matter for considera¬ 
tion whether ecclesiastical expen^ture for Army purposes should not 
45 be under the control of the Department of Defence. We understand 
that this question is now under examination by the Government 
of India. 
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(iii) The Governor-General ani the Federal Adminisiralion 

187, We do not think it necessary to repeat tlic observations which 
vve have already made on Ibis subject in connection with the Provinces; 
for they are equally applicable to the relations between the Governor- 
General and the Federal Administration. But the existence of the 5 
Reserved Departments and the Governor-General's Counsellors 
introduces an additional factor. The Federal Government will be 
a dyarchical, and not a unitary, government, the Govemor-General’s 
Ministers having the constitutional right to tender advice to him 
on the administration of a part only of the affairs of the Federation, 10 
while the administration of the other part remains the exclusive 
responsibility of the Governor-General himself. In these circum¬ 
stances it is clear thac the Governor-General’s Counsellors, who will be 
responsible to the Govcnior-Gencral alone and will share none of the 
responsibility of the Federal IMinistcrs to the Federal Legislature, 15 
cannot be members of the Council of Ministers. It lias indeed been 
suggested that, for the purpose of securing a greater unity in the 
Government, the Counsellors ought to form part of the Ministry, 
entering and leaving office with them, whatever the political com¬ 
plexion of the Ministry may be. An artificial arrangement of this 20 
kind, completely divorced from the realities of the situation, is in 
our opinion quite inadmissible. The Counsellors could not by a 
simulated resignation diminish their responsibility to the Governor- 
General, nor would the Government become any more unitary 
than it was before. It is no doubt true that legal fictions w'hich 25 
mask a change of substance by preserving the outward form have 
often proved a valuable aid to constitutional development; but 
a fiction whereby the form but not the substance is altered can serve 
no useful purpose. We hope neverthcle.ss that the Counsellors, even 
if they cannot share the responsibility of Ministers, will be freely 30 
admitted to their deliberations—^and indeed that there will be free 
resort by both parties to mutual consultation. It would indeed be 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct the administration of the 
Department of Defence incomplete aloofness horn other Departments 
of government; and the maintenance of close and friendly relations 35 
with Departments under the control of Ministers can only increase its 
efficiency. We understand the intention of His Majesty’s Government 
to be that the principle of joint deliberation shall be recognised and 
encouraged by the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions. 

We warmly approve the principle, and we think that it will prove a 40 
valuable addition to the machinery of government, without derogating 
in any way from the personal responsibility of the Governor-General 
for the administration of the Reserved Departments. 
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188. We recognise the dif&culty which necessarily attaches to a 
dyarchical system, and that, for its successful working, tact and 
sympathy of no common order will be required on both sides. The 
Wiite Paper states that the proposals which it contains " proceed on 
5 the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those re¬ 
sponsible for working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a 
common enterprise.”^ If this assumption proves, as we hope, to be 
well-founded, miiny difficulties will disappear. Some at least of them 
10 appear to arise from a misunderstanding of the White Paper. Thus 
we were informed that, though the normal number of the Governor- 
General’s Counsellors would probably be two, it was thought advisable 
to take power to appoint a third in case of need ; but, according to the 
Joint Memorandiun of the British-India Delegation, fears have been 
15 expressed in India that, if a third Counsellor is appointed and ” is 
placed in charge of the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General,” he may develop into what is described as " a super- 
Ministcr, whose activities must necessarily take the form of inter¬ 
ference with the work of the responsible Ministers.” It is impossible 
20 to forecast with any a.ccuracy tlie volume of work involved in the 
Governor-General’s administrative rcsiJonsibilitics, and it may well 
be tliat the appointmcjit of a third Counsellor will be found necessary ; 
but, if we may respectfully say so, the notion that there is a danger of 
his becoming a " super-Minister ” seems to us altogether fantastic. 
25 To spcalv of a Couiisolloi bciuf; " placed in chaigt: of lliu special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General ” is wholly to misapprehend 
the conception of the special responsibilities embodied in the Wl)itc 
Paper, which do not set apart a governmental or departmental 
sphere of action from whicli Ministers are excluded, or even one in 
30 which the Governor-General has concurrent powers with his Ministers. 
We do not, as we have said elsewhere, anticipate that the occasions on 
which the Governor-General <jr a Governor will find himself com¬ 
pelled, in the discharge of his sjiccial responsibilities, to dissent from 
ministerial advice tendered to him are likely to be numerous; and 
35 the Governor-General and his Counsellors, even if the latter had the 
power, will not have such ample leisure at their disposal as to be 
tempted to utilise it lor lire purpose of interfering with the day-to- 
flay adrniiiistrativ'C business of Ministers. 
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189. The Governor-General will require an adequate staff with an The 
40 oflicer uf high standing at its head. Whether one of the Counsellors Govornor- 
will fill this position it is unnecessary for us to consider, for the * 

question is administrative rather than constitutional; but it is of 
exceptional importance that the Governor-General should be well 
served and we do not doubt that this matter has engaged, and will 
45 continue to engage, the earnest attention of His Majesty’s Govem- 
ment. 
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(iv) The Gevemor-GetieraTs Special Powers 

190. The special powers, legislative and financial, of the Governor- 
General as described in the White Paper do not differ mutatis 
mutandis from those which it is proposed to give to the Governor 

of a Province. It is therefore sufficient to refer to what we have 5 
already said upon the subject in an earlier part of this Report, and 
we have nothing to add to it here. 

(2) Relations between the Federal Executive and 

Leglslature 

191. We have considered in an earlier part of our Report the 10 
problem of the relations between the Executive and the Legislature 

of a Province, and those remarks apply mutatis mutandis to the 
relations between the Federal Executive and Legislature. It is 
only necessary here to refer briefly to two special complications which 
are introduced into the federal problem: the existence of the 15 
Governor-General’s Reserved Departments and the question of the 
representation of the States in the Ministry. On the first point, we 
have already spoken frankly of the difficulties presented by a s 5 ?stera 
of dyarchy. We can only repeat that, faced by a choice in which 
every conceivable alternative involves some division of responsibility 20 
and some danger of friction, we recommend the alternative which 
draws the line of division at defence and external affairs as corre¬ 
sponding most nearly with the realities of the situation ; that, of 
these, the crucial question, so far as the Lcgblaturc is concerned, 
is defence ; and that on this question we regard an All-India 25 
Federation as the best means of ensuring that tlie Central Legislature, 
while discharging its legitimate function of discussion and criticism, 
will not (in the phrase of the Statutory Commission) seek “ to magnify 
its functions in the reserved field”. 

192. On the second point, it will be observed that, under the 30 
White Paper proposals, the Governor-General is to be directed by 
has Instrument of Instructions to include, ” so far as possible,” in 
his Ministry, not only members of important minority communities, 
but also representatives of the States which accede to the Federation. 

It may be thought that this proposal runs the risk of adding to the 35 
po^ble dangers of communal representation in the Ministry, to 
which we have referred in speaking of the Provinces, the further 
dangers of territorial representation. We can scarcely doubt that 
State representation wiU always be regarded by the States them¬ 
selves as an essential element in every Administration, and this 40. 
fact may be thought likely to retard the growth of political parties, 
in the true sense, even more at the Centre than in the Provinces; 
for the Federal Legislature, though intended to be representative of 
India as a whole, will itself be largely based, in any case, on com¬ 
munal representation. In these circumstances, we do not overlook 45 
the possibility that, in place of an Executive which propounds, and 
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a Legislature which deliberates upon, a national policy, there may be 
found two bodies each tending to become, in a classic phrase, " a 
congress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which 
interests each must maintain as an advocate and agent against 
5 other agents and advocates." This, however, is a common feature 
of all Federations. Few, if any, have in practice found it possible 
to constitute an Executive into which an element of territorid repre¬ 
sentation does not in some sense enter, and in the Swiss Constitution 
the principle of such representation is explicitly laid down : so that 
10 to advance tliis as an argument against the W^ite Paper proposals 
would be, in effect, to reject an All-India Federation even as an 
ultimate ideal. Moreover, the limitation of the functions of the 
Federal Executive to matters of essentially All-India interest is 
calculated to minimise the dangers of both communal and territorial 
15 representation. Tariffs and excise duties, currency and transport, 
are national, not communal questions ; and it is not uiueasonable to 
assume that any clash of interest with regard to them will tend in 
future to have an economic rather than a commmial origin. There 
will, therefore, be centripetal as well as centrifugal forces; and it 
20 seems to us indeed conceivable that, imtil the advent of a new and 
hitherto unknown alignment of parties, a central Executive such as 
we have described may even come to function, as we believe that the 
Executive of the Swiss Confederation functions, as a kind of business 
committee of the Legislature. 

25 (3) Tiiii Federal Legislature 

Composition of, and election to, the Legislature 

193. There is no part of the subject of our enquiry which has 
seemed to us to present greafer difficulties than the question of the 
method of election to a Gmtral Legislature for India. It is one on 
30 which there has always been a marked difference of opinion ; and wc 
recall that the Joint Select Committee which considered the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill in 1919 did not accept the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committeo'whioh had been embodied in the Bill, 
and that there is a similar divergence between the recommendations 
35 of the Statutory Commission and the proposals in the White Paper. 
It should be recognized that to attempt to provide a legislative body 
which shall-be representative of a population of nearly 350 millions is 
without precedent. We are met at the outset by the difficulty of 
applying the representative system on a basis of direct representation 
40 to a unit of sucli magnitude. On the one hand, if the comtitnencies 
were of a reasonable size the resultant Chamber would be un¬ 
manageably large ; if, on the other hand, the Chamber were of a 
ixasonable size the constituencies on which it was based wpuld 
necessarily be enormous. In these circumstances our task has been 
45 iin anxious one, and we have only arrived at our conclusions after 
a careful and prolonged examination of the matter in all its aspects. 
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194. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature shall 
consist of the King, represented by the Governor-General, and two 
Cliambers, to be styled the Council of State and the House of 
Assembly. The Council of State would consist of not more than 
260 members, of whom 150 would be representatives of British India, 
not more than 100 would be appointed by the Rulers of States who 
accede to the Federation, and not more than 10 would be nominated 
by the Governor-General in his discretion. The Governor-General's 

Counsellors, who would be ex-officio members of both. Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting, are not included in the 
above figures ; and it is proposed that the members to be nominated 
by the Governor-General should not be officials. The House of 
Assembly would consist of not more than 375 members, of whom 
250 would be representatives of British India, and not more than 
125 would be appointed by the Rulers of States who have acceded 
to the Federation.^ 
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195. The representatives of British India in the Council of State 
would, to the number of 136 be elected by the members of the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislatures, by the method of the single transferable vole. 
Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members of the Pro- 20 
vincial Legislatures would not be entitled to vote for these representa¬ 
tives, but 10 non-provincial communal seats would be reserved for 
them (7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians and one for Anglo- 
Indians), these seats being filled by three electoral colleges, consisting 
respectively of the European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian 25 
members of the Provincial Legislatures, and voting for the European 
and Indian Christian seats being by the method of the single trans¬ 
ferable \'oto. Coorg, Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan would each have 
one representative. Members of the Coorg Legislature would elect 

to the Coorg seat, but special provision is to be made in the case of 30 
the other three.® 

196. The representatives of British India in the House of Assembly 
would be elected by direct election in provincial constituencies, except 
in the case of three of the scats reserved for Commerce and Industry, 
and one of the Labour seats, wheie the constituencies will be non- 35 
provincial. Election to the seats allotted to the Muhammadan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European constituencies 
woitld be by voters voting in separate communcal electorates ; and all 
qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constituencies 
would be entitled to vote in a general constituency. Election to the 40 
seats reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general seats 
would be in accordance with the arrangements embodied in the Poona 
Pact, which we have described elsewhere. Election to the woman’s 
scat in each of the Provinces to which such a seat is allocated would 

be by members of the Provincial Legislature voting by the method 45 

* White Paper, Proposals 22-37, 

» White Paper, Api^endix I. 
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of single transferable vote ; the special scats assigned to Commerce 
and Industry would be filled by election by Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar associations; and the special scats assigned to 
Landowners would be filled by election in special landlioldcrs’ 
5 constituencies. ‘ 

197. The proposals in the Wloite Paper thus follow other Federal 
Constitutions in adopting direct election for the Lower House. We are 
then confronted with the question whether, in spite of precedents, such 
a system is appropriate in the case of so vast a coimtry as India, and 
whether circumstances do not require the substitution of some method 
of indirect election, and, if so, what that method ought to be. 

198. Direct election lias the support of Indian opinion and is 
strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their Joint 
Memorandum. It has been the system in India for tlic last twelve 

15 years, and has worked on the whole reasonably well, tliough, it should 
be remembered, "with a much more limited franchise than that now 
proposed. The Southborough Committee which visited India 
in 1919 for the purpose of settling the coiSiposition of, and the 
method of election to, the J.cgisl.iturcs set up by the Government of 
20 India Bill of that year, did, it is true, recommend the indirect 
S 5 retem; but the Joint Select Committee w'hich examined the Bill 
were of a contrary view, and Parliament accepted the opinion of the 
Committee. It may also la- argued that, with the increase in the 
size of the Legislatures now proposed, it will be possible to effect 
25 so appreciable a reduction in the size of the existing constituencies 
as to diminish the objections based on that feature of the present 
system. But even the reduction in the size of constituencies which 
would follow from the White Paper proposals will still leave them 
luiwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of seats is inci*cascd 
30 beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single constituency may be 
more than twice as large in area as the wdiole of Wale.*?, a candidate for 
election could not in any event commend or even present his views to 
the whole body of electors, even if the means of communication were 
not, as in India, difficult and often non-existent, and quite apart from 
35 obstacles presented by differences in language and a widespread 
illiteracy; nor could a member after election hope to guide or 
inform opinion in his constituency. These difficulties would be 
serious enough with the comparatively limited franchise proposed in 
the White Paper; but future extensions of that franchise w’ould be 
40 inevitable, and it is obvious that with every increase in the electorate 
these difficulties are enhanced. Indeed, any considerable extension 
of the franchise under a system of direct election would cause an 
inevitable breakdown. We do not believe that constituencies both 
of large size and containing an electorate of between 200,000 and 
.45 300,000 people can be made the basis of a healthy parliamentary 
system. We think that Parliament and Indian opinion should face 

* White Paper, Appendix II. 
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these facts and should recognise that direct election, apart from 
its immediate merits or demerits at the present time, cannot provide 
a sound basis for Indian constitutional development in the future. 

We cannot believe that it would be wise to commit India at the outset 
of her constitutional development to a line which must prove to be 5 
a blind alley. 

199. A close and intimate contact between a representative and his 
constituency is of the essence of representative government, so that 
the former may be conscious of a genuine responsibility to those 
whom he represents, and the latter that they are able to influence 10 
his actions and in case of need call him to account. The relationship 
has been described in a passage familiar to all: " It ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserv'cd communication 
with his constituents ; their wishes ought to have great weight with 15 
him, their opinion high respect, and their business his unremitted 
attention " ; but wc confess that we can recognize no likeness to 
this description in any relations wliich could c-xist between a member 

of the Central Legislature in India and the vast constituencies wliich 
he would represent under a system of direct election. 20 

200. We realise the strength of Indian opinion in this matter, and 
we are far from den 3 nng that the present system has produced 
legislators of high quality; but wc are now recommending to 
Parliament the establishment of self-government in India and we 
regard it as fundamental that the system of election to the Central 25 
Legislature should be such as to make the responsibility of a member 

to those who elect him a real and effective responsibility. We do not 
think that this can be secured under a system of direct election 
proposed in the White Paper, and, though we are conscious that we 
are reversing the decision made by Parliament in 1919, we have come 30 
to the conclusion, notwithstanding the theoretical objections which 
cun be urged against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption 
of some form of indirect election. 

291. We have examined many systems of indirect election. 
Systems based upon electoral gioups at first sight have many 35 
attractions, but we have felt bound to reject them as being im¬ 
practicable at the present time, for reasons similar to those which wc 
have already given in that part of our Report which deals with the 
Provincial franchise.^ We have also considered election by municipal 
and other local bodies, but the general tenor of the evidence before 40 
us indicates that Indian opinion is strongly opposed to this system, 
largely owing to its association with the procedure under the Morley- 
Minto Constitution, which does not seem to have worked well; and 
wc cannot recommend it in present circ urnstances. We have come to 
the conclusion that the Provincial A.sseniblics form the only possible 45 
electoral colleges, and wc recommend accordingly that the Federal 
House of Assembly should be, in the main, elected by members of 

^ Supra, para. 129. 



those bodies. We should have been glad if it had been possible to 
provide for election by the method of single transferable vote, since 
this would have avoided the necessity of reproducing at the Centre 
the 83 ^tem of a commimal distribution of seats. We however found 
5 ouisdves unable to recommend tins; firstly, because the special 
interests such as commerce, industry, landlord and labour, would not 
• obtain adequate representation; and secondly, because, though 
the single transferable vote would in all probability make it possible 
for the communities to obtain substantially the same representation 

10 as under the White Paper proposal, the minority communities 
would regard it with suspicion, and we tliink it essential that 
nothing should be done which would afford opportunities for re¬ 
opening the communal question. We accordingly recommend 
that the Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh seats should be filled 
15 by the representatives of those communities in the Provincial 
Assemblies voting separately for a prescribed number of communal 
seats; and that within the Hindu group .special arrangements should 
be made for the Depressed Classes. With regard to the Indian 
Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians their representation in the 
20 Provincial Assemblies is so sm^l that this jilan would not be suitable, 
and we think, therefore, that it will be necessary that they should 
vote in an electoral college formed by their representatives in all 
the Provincial Assemblies. 


202. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for indirect 
25 Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the election 
Centred Legislature for any long period of time. The question has 
been repeatedly examined, both before the passage of the present ^ 
Government of India Act, and subsequently by the Statutory to future 
Commission, and the Round Table Conferences and the Indian review. 
SO Franchise Committee in connection with the present proposals for 
reform. Throughout this whole period opinions have been deeply 
divided and no dear-cut solution has emerged, as indeed was to 
be expected when an attempt is being made to create a Federation 
on a scale and of a character hitherto without precedent. We 
35 have chosen the system of indirect election by the Provincial 
Legislatures, not because we do not feel the force of the arguments 
which can be brought against it, but because we think that it is 
the arrangement which will give the most practical system at the 
outset of the Federation. Moreover, while it will he possible in 
40 future to pass from the indirect to the direct S 3 ^tem of election 
- should experience show that step to be advisable, the maintenance, 

• and still more the extension, of the system of direct election to-day 
would be to commit India to a system which logically leads to 
ad^t suffrage, bef<Kre any way has been discovered of ov^coming 
45 the insuperable objections to the ^antic constituendes, con¬ 
taining hundreds of thousands of voters, which are inevitable wth 
adult franchise in India under the ordinary sj^tem of direct dection. 

We fed that the ultimate solution may well be found in some 
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variant, cither of the system whereby groups of primary voters 
elect secondary electors who vote direcUy for members of the federal 
assembly, or of the system whereby those already elected to local 
bodies, such as village pancha 3 ^ts, are the voters who vote directly 
for members of that assembly. Systems of this kind apparently 
work with considerable success in many countries where conditions 
arc not dissimilar to those in India. But the discovery of the best 
method of adapting those ideas to India's needs, and of removing 
the obstacles which now stand in the way of their adoption, is 
dearly one w'hich should be made by Inchans themselves in the IQ 
light of their experience of the practical working of representative 
institutions under the new Constitution. We consider, therefore, 
that our proposals should be regarded as being open to future review 
and that further consideration should be given to the question of 
the method of composing the Central Legislature in the light of 15 
practical working of the Constitntion. We do not propose that there 
should be any formal examination of the problem by a Statutory 
Cornmission after any specific date, for we think that experience 
has shown that there are strong objections to automatic provisions 
of this kind. But we consider that Parliament should recognise 20 
that, after sufficient time has elapsed to enable dear judgments to 
be formed of the way in which the Constitution works and of the 
new political forces it has brought into being, it may be necessary to 
make amendments in the method of composing the Central Legislature, 
and we hope that, if Indian opinion thinks modification is required, 25 
the Federal Legislature will lay its own proposals before Parliament 
in the form recommended dsewhere^ in this Report. 

203. The Wiite Paper proposes that the members of the Council of 
State should be elected by the members of the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures, including members of the Provincial Upper Chambers where 30 
the Legislature is bicameral. The method of election proposed is 
that of the single transferable vote, a communal distribution of seats 
being thereby avoided ; but special arrangements are contemplated 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians ami Indian Christians, which would 
not otherwise be in a position to secure adequate representation. 35 
No provision is made for representation in the Council of State of 
special interests. We accept these ^uoposals in principle, but if, as 
we recommend, the Provincial Assemblies are to elect to the Federal 
House of Assernbly.it will clearly be necessary to find different electoral 
colleges for the Council of State. It seems to us that the only alter- 40 
native electond college is the Provincial Legislative Council in those 
Provinces where a Legislative Council exists ; and in the unicameral 
Provinces we recommend that an ad. hoc electoral college should be 
constituted of persons elected by an electorate broadly corresponding 
to the electorate for the Legislative Councils in biceuncral Provinces, 45 
the communal distribution of seals in this electoral college corre¬ 
sponding to tliat in the Provincial Assemblies. 

^ Infra, paxas. 380 and 381. 
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204. The White Paper proposes that each Council of State shall 
continue for seven years and each Federal House of Assembly for five 
years, power being reserved to the Governor-General in his discretion 
to dissolve both Houses, either separately or simultaneously. We 

5 prefer a Council of State constituted on a more permanent basis, and 
accordingly recommend that it should not be subject to dissolution, 
that its members should be elected for a period of nine years, and that 
one-third should retire and be replaced at the end of every third 
year. Special arrangements would in that event bo required for the 
10 first nine-year period following on its first constiUition. 

205. The numbers proposed in the White Paper for the two Federal 
Houses have been the subject of criticism, and we see many 
advantages in Houses of a smaller size, especially in view of the 
proposals to which we refer hereafter for Joint Sessions of both 

15 Houses. We are however convinced, after a careful examination 
of the whole question, that the balance of convenience is against 
any reduction of the numbers proposed in the Wliite Paper. If the 
size of the Council of State were materially reduced and if, as we have 
recommended, one-third of its membership is replaced every three 
20 years, the nitmbcr of members whom Provincial electoral colleges 
would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too 
small for the method of the single transferable vote to produce an 
equitable result from the point of view of minorities ; and we should 
greatly regret the introduction of a communal basis for the Federal 

25 Upper House. There is another consideration affecting the Federal 
House of Assembly. It would be difficult, if the size of this House 
were reduced, to make any proportionate reduction in the number 
of seats assigned to special interests, since this would in several 
instances deprive them of scats whicli they have in the exi.sting 
SO Legislative Assembly. Tho.-,e special interest seats, apart from those 
assigned to European commerce and industry, would in practice be 
almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu community. 
We think it importmit that the Muhammadan community should 
have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the 
35 British-India seats ; but if the number of the special interest scats 
is to remain undisturbed, the application to a substantially smaller 
House of the undertaking given to the Muhammadans would result 
in a disproportionate number of the ordinary (non-special) scats 
being allocated to the Muhammadans. In addition to these coii- 
40 sitlcrations in regard to British-India representation, it must also be 
, borne in mind that the size of the Houses will regulate the number of 
scats available for the representation of the Princes, and, unless this 
representation is generally acceptable to the Princes as a whole, 
they may be unwilling to federate and the first condition precedent 
45 to the establishment of the Federation would not be fulfilled. 
Certain of the larger States have, it is true, expressed a preference 
for substantially smaller Houses, but wc are .satisfied that the 
general body of States W'ould be unwilling to accept any arrange¬ 
ment wliich assigned to the States less than 100 seats in the Federal 
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upper House. There is general agreement that the States should 
have a 40 per cent, representation in this House, which implies a 
House of about 250 membem, as the White Paper proposes. For 
reasons which we discuss in connection with the relative powers of 
the two Houses, we think it important also that their proportionate 5 
strength ^ould be as in the White Paper. It follows therefore that 
since the Upper House is to have a strength of about 250, the Lower 
House cannot be reduced below the A^ite Paper ^[ure. The 
combined effect of the considerations mentioned in this and the 
preceding paragraph has led us to the conclusion, notwithstanding 10 
all the arguments which can be urged on the other side, that the 
size of the two Houses should stand as in the White Paper. 

206. Wc have carefully considered a suggestion that the 
Federal Legislature sliould consist of one Chamber only. We recog¬ 
nise that there is much to be said for this proposal also, but, on the 15 
whole, we do not feel able to reject the view which was taken by 
the Statutory Commission and which has been also consistently taken 
by, we think, the great bulk of both British and Indian opinion 
during the whole course of the Round Table Conferences, that the 
Federal Legislature should be bi-cameral. Certainly, a reversal of 20 
this view would be distasteful to nearly all, if not to all, the 
Indian States. 

207. We have set out in the Appendix (II) to this Section of our 

Report^ a doscriptinn of the scheine of indirect election which we 

recommend for die Council of State and for the Federal House of 2.5 
Assembly, so far as the British-India representatives are concerned. 

The details of the scheme are necessarily complex, and we think that 
they can be better appreciated if dealt with in this manner. It may 
well be that, on further examination, parts of the scheme will be found 
to require readjustment or revision in matters of detail, and we do not 30 
desire that our recommendations should be taken as precluding a 
further expert examination of it. 

208. The representatives of the States will be appointed by the 
Rulers of the States concerned. A difficult question arises, however, 
with regard to the allocation among over 600 States, Estates and 35 
Jagirs, which constitute the non-British portion of India, of the 
100 and 125 seats available for the States as a whole in the Council of 
State and Federal House of Assembly respectively. The White 
Paper does not deal with this matter, which we are informed has 
been under discussion between the Governor-General and the 40 
Princes for some time past, and we have been furnished with details 

of a scheme which the Governor-General has propounded as a basis 
for discussion. This scheme is set out in the Appendix (HI) to this Sec¬ 
tion of our Report .* It proceeds on the principle that the allocation of 
seats among the States should, in the case of the Cormcil of State, 45 
take account of the relative rank and importance of the State as 
indicated by the dynastic salute and other factors, and, in the case 

> Infra, p. 127. 

* Infra, p. 181. 
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of the House of Assembly, should be based in the main on population. 
We have been given to understand that, while susceptible of minor 
adjustment in a few particulars, the scheme has met with a large 
measure of support among the States. So far as we are able to judge, 
5 a scheme on these lines would be a reasonable one, and would be 
appropriate to the new constitutional arrangements which we 
contemplate. We observe that it makes provision for the pooling 
within groups of States of the representation allotted to them indi¬ 
vidually, with the object of securing a form of representation more 
10 suited to their common interests, and for giving legal effect to any 
arrangements so made. We see many advantages in a plan of tliis 
kind, if it should prove practicable. It would also, we suggest, 
contribute to the selection of better qualified States' representatives 
in the Federal Legislature if adjacent States, at any rale those not 
15 entitled under the scheme proposed to continuous individual repre¬ 
sentation, were grouped together regionally for the selection of joint 
representatives in the Federal Legislature who would retain their 
seats throughout its full term. 

209. The scheme makes provision for the representation of the 
20 whole of the States of India. It may well be, however, that not all the 
States will accede, at any rate in the early years of the Federation ; 
nor could States under a minority administration in any event accede 
until the Ruler had taken fsver the government of the State. The 
White Paper proposes that any vacancies arising from non-accession 
25 should for the time being remain unfilled. The States have urged 
that this arrangement would operate to the prejudice of those States 
which have in fact acceded in relation to the British-India portion 
of the Legislature, and we are of opinion that there is substance in 
the objection. We do not think that it would be reasonable to 
30 allocate to the States which accede the whole representation of 
those who arc holding back ; but we recommend that the repre¬ 
sentatives of the States which have acceded should be empowered 
to elect additional representatives in both Houses up to half the 
number of States’ seats (including those States whose Rulers are 
35 minors) which remain unfilled. We think, however, that this 
arrangement .should cease to operate when, as a result of accessions, 
tK) per cent, of the seats allocated to the States are filled, and in any 
event at the expiration of 20 years from the establishment of the 
Federation. 

40 ■ 210. A suggestion was brought to our notice that provision should 
be made in the Constitution Act for the vacation of his seat by 
a member of the Legislature appointed by the Ruler of a State if 
called upon to do so by notice in writing from the Ruler. We could 
not accept this suggestion. We conceive that a State representative, 
45 although he is nominated and not elected, holds his scat on precisely 
the same tenure as an elected representative from Briti^ India, 
and no distinction should be made between the two. 
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Poi&ers of iJte Federal Legislature 

211. The observations which we have made in connection with 
the powers of tJie Provincial Legislatures apply generally mtUaiis ^ 
mutandis to the Federal Legi.slature, and we are of opinion that the 
same general restrictions on the legislative power should apply in 
botli cases. We note that, in addition to the legislative proposals 
which in a Province require the Governor's previous sanction, and 
will, in the Federal Legislature, require the sanction of the Governor- 
General, legi.slative proposals affecting any Reserved Department, 
the coinage and currency of the Federation, or the powers and dutie.s 10 
of the Reserve Bank in relation to the management of currency and 
exchange, will also require the Governor-Gencrar.s previous sanction.^ 

We have no comment to make on the first of these, which is a 
necc.ssary corollary on the reservation to the Governor-General of 
the control over certain Departments ; and we deal with the second 15 
and third elsewlicre in connection witli the Reserve Bank. 

212. It is proposed (and avc concur) that the Govenior-Gencral'.s 
powers with regard to as.sent to, reservation of, or withholding assent 
from, any Bills presented to him should be the same as in the case 

of the Governor of a Province, except that the Governor-General 20 
reserves a Bill for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure, 
whereas a Governor reserves it for the consideration of the 
Go ver aoi-Gciicrtil.® 

213. It is proposed that the powers of the Fcdero.l Legislature 
.shall not extend to the Chief Commissioner's IVovince of British 25 
Baluchistan. The legislation required is to be obtained either by 
Regulations made by the Governor-General at his discretion or by 
the application by him to the Province, wdth or without modification, 

of any enactment of the Federal Legislature, an arrangement wdiich 
we are satisfied is the most appropriate which could be devised for 30 
an area of this character.® 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

214. On this subject also it is unnecessary to repeat what we have 
already said in connection with the Provincial Legislatures. We 
draw attention, however, to three heads of expenditure which it is 35| 
proposed should not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, 
and which necessarily have no counterpart in the Provinces.* These 

are (1) expenditure for a Reserved Department; (2) expenditure 
for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in and arising out of 
its relations with the Rulers of Indian States ; and (3) expenditure 40 
for the di.scharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act 

* White Paper, Proposal 119. 

* White Paper, Proposal 39. 

* White Paper, Proposal 58. 

* White Paper, Proposal 49. 
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on the Secretary of State. The inclusion of the first necessarily 
follows from the reservation of administration and control to the 
Governor-General. The second Would include the expenses of the 
Political Department and other matters connected with the rights 
5 and obligations of Paramount Power. We understand the third 
to refer to such matters as expenditure in connection with the 
Secretary of State's establishment in London, liabilities incurred by 
I him on contracts or engagements to which he is or will become a 
party under the provisions of the Constitution Act, and payments of 
10 compensation to members of the Public Services under his powers 
in that behalf. We have no comments to make on any of these 
|| proposals. 

215. We have pointed out that the Provincial Upper Houses are not 
intended to be bodies having equal powers with the Legislative 
15 Assemblies. In the case of the Federal Legislature, the proposals 
in the White Paper contemplate two Houses with nearly co-equal 
powers. The principal difference is in the sphere of finance. It is 
proposed that Money Bills should only be introduced in the Lower 
House, the Upper House having power to amend or reject them; 
20 and that in relation to Demands for Grants the power of the Upper 
House should be limited to requiring, but only at the instance of the 
Government, that any Demand which has been reduced or rejected 
by the Lower House should be brought before a Joint Session^ We 
entirely endorse the principle that, so far as possible, the two Houses 
25 should have equal powers; but we arc not satisfied that the pro¬ 
posals to which we have just referred sufficiently secure this. We 
think that the Upper Hou.se should have wider powers in relation to 
finance, and that it should be able, not only to secure that a rejected 
grant is reconsidered at a Joint Session of the two Houses, but also 
30 to refuse its assent to any Bill, clause or grant which has been 
accepted by the Lower House. We think, therefore, that all Demands 
should be considered first by the Lower House and subsequently 
by the Upper, and that the powers of each House in relation to any 
Demand sliould be identical, any difference of opinion being resolved 
35 at a Joint Session to be held forthwith. 

1 • 216. We approve the plan of resolving the differences between the 

Houses by the decision of a majority of the two Houses sitting and 

votiiig together. But the principle of equality of powers requires 
that an elective voice in the final decision should be secured to the 
40 Upper House, and it is for that reason that we have accepted the 
numerical proportion between the two Houses proposed in the 
White Paper, that is to say, a proportion of approximately 2:3. 
The principle also makes appropriate a departure from the scheme of 
Joint Sessions which we have recommended in the case of the 
45 Provinces. There is no necessity for so long a period to elapse before 
the Joint Session is hdd as in the Provinces, where the functions of 

* » White Paper. Proposals 38, 41, and 48. 
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the Upper House are only those of revision and delay. We do not 
think that the White Paper proposals are in all respects satisfactory. 

In particular, we think that there would be an advantage in extending 
the period after which a Joint Session may be held from three months 
to six, and in providing that it should not be held during the session 5 
of the Legislature in the course of which the difference of opinion 
arose between the Houses. It should be for the Federal Government 
to decide whether a Bill is to lapse or be referred to a Joint Session ; 
and in the former case the Government should inform the Legislature 
of their decision before the end of the current session. The above 10 
should be the ordinary procedure ; but in the case of Bills affecting 
the Reserved Departments, or Bills which in the opinion of the 
(jovernor-Gcneral involve his special responsibilities, or would affect 
the financing of the Federal Government's requirements, the Governor- 
General must hav- power in his discretion to summon a Joint Session 15 
and obtain a decision forthwith. Amendments to any Bill which is 
brought before a Joint Session .should be subject to the niles which 
w'e have recommended in the case of the Provinces. 

217. The questioii was much discussed before us whether any special 
provision ought to be included in the Constitution Act prohibiting 20 
States’ representatives from voting on matter’s of exclusively British- 
India concern. The British-lndia Delegation in their Joint 

Memorancluni tirgc? that this should be done, and their suggestions 
arc briefly as follows ; --(1) that in a division on a matter concerning 
solely a British-lndia subject, the .States’ representatives should 25 
not be entitled to vote; (2) that tlie question whether a matter 
relates solely to a British-lndia subject or not should be left to 
the decision of the Speaker of the Hou.se, which should be final ; 
but (3) that if a subs'.anti vc vote of no confidence is proposed on a 
matter relating solely to a British-lndia subject, the States’ repre- 30 
sentatives should be entitled to vote, since the decision might vitall}' 
affect tlie position of a Ministry formed on a basis of collective 
responsibility ; (4) that if tlie Ministry is defeated on a subject of 
exclusively British-lndia intei‘c.st, it should not necessarily I’csign. 

We do not think that these .suggestions w'oisld in any w^ay meet the 35 
case. Circumstances m.ay make any vote of a Legislature, even on ' 
a matter intrinsically unimportant, an immistakable vote of no 
confidence; the distinction between formal votes of no confidence 
and other votes is an aitificial and conventional one, audit would be 
impossible to base any .statutory enactment upc.-ii it. On the other 40 
hand, tlie .‘Elates have made it ckar that tliey have no desire to 
interfere in matters of exclusively British-lndia concern, nor 
could Ave suppose that it would be in their interests to do so ; but 
they are anxious, for reasons which we appreciate, that their repre¬ 
sentatives should not be prevented by any rigid statutory provisions 45 
from exercising their own judgment, from suppnrting a Ministry with 
whose general policy they arc fully in agreemetit, or from withholding 
their support from a Ministry wiiose policy they disapprove. In 
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these circumstances we think that the true solution is that there 
should be no statutory prohibition, but that the matter slxould be 
, regulated by the common sense of both sides and by the growth of 
constitutional practice and usage. We have, however, one sugges- 
5 tion to make which we think may be worth consideration. Under 
the Standing Orders of the House of Commons all Bills which relate 
exclusively to Scotland and have been committed to a Standing 
Committee are referred to a Committee consisting of all the members 

representing the Scottish constituencies, together with not less than 
10 ten nor more than fifteen other members. We think that a provision 
on these lines might very possibly be found useful, and that the 
Constitution Act might require that any Bill on a subject included 
in List III should, if extending only to British India, be referred to a 
Committee consisting cither of all the British India representatives 
15 or a specified number of them, to whom two or three States’ repre¬ 
sentatives could, if it should be thought desirable, be added. 

(4) The Relations hetween the Fehkkation and the 

Federal Units 

218, The transformation of British India from a unitary into a Admimstra- 
20 Federal State necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations tive nexus 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. The Provincial ^tweenthe 
Governments are at the present time subordinate to the Central 
Covernmexit and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders and wustitweiit 

directions, though the Central Government, and indeed, the Secretary units. 

25 of State himself, is bound by statutory rules not to interfere with the 
Provincial administration save for certain limited purposes in matters 
which under the devolution rules now fall within the transferred 
Provincial sphere. But now that the respective spheres of the Centre 
and of the Provinces will in future be strictly delimited and the 
30 jurisdiction of each (except in the concurrent field which we have 
described elsewhere) will exclude the jurisdiction of the other, a 
nexus of a new kind must be established between the Federation 
and its constituent units. We are impressed by the possible dangers 
of a too strict interpretation of the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

35 The Statutory Commission in their recommendations for Provincial 
Autonomy were, we think, not unaffected by the desire to give the 
largest possible ambit to autonomy in the Provincial sphere, owing 
to their inability at that time to recommend responsibility at the 
Centre. The larger measure of Indian self-government which has 
40 obtained in the Provinces during the past twelve years has also, we 
think, tended to develop, and perhaps over-develop, a desire for 
complete freedom of control from the Centre. We have discussed 
elsewhere in our Report both the legislative and the financial nexus 
which the White Paper proposes to create; and we confine our 
45 observations here to the administrative relations between the Federal 
Government, as such, on the one hand and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Rulers or Governments of the Indian States on the 
other. 
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Duty of 219. The Federal Legislature will have power to enact legislation 
^ovincial qq Federal subjects which will have the force of law in every Province 
and, subject to such reservations as may be contained in the 
effect to Ruler's Instrument of Accession, in every Indian State which is a 
Federal member of the Federation. The administration and execution of 5 

laws. these laws may be vested in the Federation itself and in Federal 

officers, subject, in the case of the States, to the terms of the Ruler's 
Instrument of Accession; or the Legislature may devolve upon the 
IVovincial Governments or tlioir officers the duty of executing ami 

administering the law on behalf of the Federal Government. The 10 
White Paper proposes that it shall be the duty of a Provincial 
Government so to exercise its executive power and authority, in so 
far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as to secure 
that due effect is given within the I*iovince to every Act of the 
Federal Legislature which applies to that Province.^ This, as we 15 
read it, is a statement of the constitutional, duty of every Province 
in relation to P'ederal laws, which has no sanction behind it other 
than the moral obligation which must always rest upon the con¬ 
stituent units of a Federation to give effect to the law's of the political 
organism of which they form a part. But, in addition to this general 20 
statement of a moral obligation, the White Paper proposes to 
empower the Federal Government to give directions to a Provincial 
Government for the purpose of securing that due effect is given in 
the Province to any such law, and that the manner in which the 
Provincial Government's executive power and authority is exercised 25 
in relation to the administration of the law is in harmony w'ith the 
policy of the Federal Government. In the case of the States, it is 
proposed that the Ruler should accept the same general moral 
obligation, which, as we have said, will rest upon the Pro\'incial 
Governments, to secure that due effect is given within the territory 30 
of his State to every Federal Act which applies to that territory. 

But we think that the White Paper rightly proposes that any 
general instructions to the Government of a State for the purpose 
of ensuring that the Federal obligations of the State are duly fulfilled 
shall come directly from the Governor-General himself. 35 

distinction 220. We are of opinion that iLe proposals in the White Paper 
Hstween on this subject reejuire modification in two directions. In the first 
Bgislation place, the White Paper draws no distinction between the execution 
xclusivc Foderal Acts with rospoct to subjects on which the Fedcrjil 

nd Legislature is alone competent to legislate (List 1) and the execution 40 

oncurrent of Federal Acts in the concurrent field (Li.st III). It is evident that in 
elds. its exclusive field the Federal Government ought to have power to 
give directions—detailed and specific if need be—to a Provincial 
Government, as proposed in the White Paper, The same principle 
should apply to matters in which action or inaction by a Provincial 45 
Government within its own exclusive sphere affects the adminis¬ 
tration of an exclusively Federal subject—that is to say, it should 

» White Paper, l^roposal 125. 
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be open to the Federal Government to give directions to a Provincial 
Government which is so carrying on the administration of a Pro¬ 
vincial Subject as to affect prejudicially the efficiency of a Federal 
Subject. But it is much more doubtful whether it should have 
5 such power in the concurrent held. The objects of legislation in 
this field will be predominantly mattem of Provincial concern, and 
the agency by which such legislation will be administered will 
be almost exclusively a Provincial agency. The Federal Legislature 

will be generally used as an instrument of legislation in this field 

10 merely from considerations of practical convenience and, if this 
procedure were to carry with it automatically an extension of the 
scope of Federal administration, the Provinces might feel that they 
were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the other hand, 
the considerations of practical convenience whicli would prompt the 
15 use of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need for 
securing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity 
of legislation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reason¬ 
able uniformity of administration. We think the solution is to be 
found in drawing a distinction between subjects in the Concurrent 
20 List which on the one hand relate, broadly .speaking, to matters of 
social and economic legislation, and those which on the other liand 
relate mainly to matters of law and order, and personal rights and 
status. The latter form the larger class, and the enforcement of 
legislation on these subjects would, for the most part, be in the hands 
25 of the Courts or of the Provincial authorities responsible lor public 
prosecutions. There can clearly be no question of Federal directions 
being issued to the Courts, nor could such directions properly be 
issued to prosecuting autliorities in the Provinces. In these matters, 
tlierefore, we think that the Federal Government should have in law, 

30 as they could have in practice, no powers of administrative control. 

The other class of concurrent subjects consists mainly of the regula¬ 
tion of mines, factories, employers' liability and workmen's com¬ 
pensation, trade unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, 
infectious diseases, electricity, and cinematograph films. In respect 
35 of this class, we think that the Federal Government should, where 
necessary, have the poucr to issue directions for the enforce¬ 
ment of the law, but only to the extent provided by the Federal 
Act in question. In view of the manner in which we propose to 
constitute the Federal Legislature, it is improbable tliat a body so 
40 i'l'prcscnlative of Provincial opinion will sanction any unreasonable 
encroachment upon the Provincial field of action ; but, as a further 
safeguard against sucli encroachment, wc think that any clause in a 
statute conferring such powers should require the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General. 

45 221. In the .second place it is necessary to provide for a situation, Enforce- 

though we may be permitted to hope that it will never in practice 
ai'ise, in which a Provincial Government has declined to carry out 
the directions which it has received from the Federal Government, ment’s 
Under tlie Wliitc Paper proposals these directions would be issued directiona. 
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in the name of the Governor-General as the executive head of the 
Federation, in whose name all executive acts will run ; but, where 
(as will commonly be the case) the directions relate to matters 
within the Ministerial sphere, the Governor-General will be acting 
upon the advice of his Ministers. Among the special responsi- 5 
bilities of the Governor of a Province is one for " securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor-General ” ; 
and, since the directions of which we have spoken would be lawful 
orders of the Governor-General, it would become the duty of the 
Governor to secure their execution in opposition to the policy, and 10 
(it must necessarily follow) to the advice, of his Ministers. Wo do not 
think that the Governor of a Province ought to be placed in a jwsition 
in which in effect he is compelled to over-rule his own Ministers at the 
instance of Federal Ministers; and, where a conflict of this kind arises 
between the FedenJ (iovernment and the Government of a Province, 15 
any directions by the Governor-General which require the Governor 
to dissent from, or to over-rule, the Provincial Ministry ought to be 
given in the Governor-General’s discretion. The Governor-General 
would thus become the arbiter between the Federal and the Provincial 
Governments, and wo think that disputes between the two are far 20 
more likely to be settled amicably by the Governor-General’s 
discretionary intervention. It cannot be assumed that the fault in 
cases of this kind will always he with the Province; the Federal 
Government may have been tactless or unwise ; and the Governor- 

General should not be under any constitutional obligation to take 25 
action against his better judgment, if the effect would only be to 
accentuate or embitter the dispute. 

222. The Wliite Paper proposes to empower the Governor-General 
ill his discretion to issue instructions to the Governor of a Province 
as to the manner in which the executive power and authority in the 30 
Province is to be exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof.^ It 
has been suggested that, in view of the special responsibility of the 
Governor to which we have referred above, this proposal is superfluous. 

We do not think that it is. The Governor of a Province is to have a 35 
special responsibility for the prevertion of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of his own Province, and we think that, but for 
the proposal to which we have referred, liis special responsibility for 
securing the execution of oiders lawfully issued by the Governor- 
General would necessarily be read as referring to the execution of 40 
orders issued by the Goyemor-General within the sphere of the 
Governor’s statutory functions. But, to take one example which 
occurs to us, a conspiracy in one Province to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of another might well be outside the Governor’s special 
responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 45 
tranquillity of his own Province ; and, since we have no doubt that 
an ultimate and residuary responsibility for the peace and tran¬ 
quillity of the whole of India must vest in the Governor-General, it 

* White Paper, Proposal 126. 
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is plain that the latter’s power to give directions to a Governor should 
be wide enough to cover this case, and that it should be obligatory 
on a Governor to give effect to those directions, even though it is the 
peace of a neighbouring Province and not his own which is endangered. 

5 223. We do not observe any proposals in the White Paper dealing inter- 

with disputes or differences between one Province and another, other provincial 
than disputes involving legal issues, for the determination of which relations, 
the Federal Court is the obvious and necessary forum. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that inter-provincial disputes will never arise, 

10 and we have considered whether it would not be desirable to provide 
some constitutional machinery for disposing of them. At the present 
time the Governor-General in Council has the power to decide 
questions arising between two Provinces in cases where the Provinces 
concerned fail to arrive at an agreement, in relation to both trans- 
15 ferred and reserved subjects ; but plainly it would be impossible 
to vest such a power in the Governor-General or Federal Ministry 
after the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, though we do not 
doubt that the good offices of both will always be available for the 
purpose. But after careful consideration we have come to the con- 
20 elusion that it would be unwise to include in the new Constitution 
any permanent machinery for the settlement of disputes of the sort 
which we have in mind, and in our opinion the more prudent course 
would be to leave the Provinces free to develop such supplementary 
machinery as the future course of events may show to be desirable. 

25 There wiU be necessarily many subjects on which inter-Provincial 
consultation will be necessary, as indeed has proved to be the case 
even at the present time; and we consider that every effort should 
be. made to develop a system of inter-provincial conferences, at 
which administrative problems common to adjacent areas as well as 
30 points of difference may be discussed and adjusted. Suggestions for 
a formal Inter-Provincial Council have been made to us, and we 
draw attention in later paragraphs of our Report^ to a number of 
matters on which it is, in our view, important that the Provinces 
should co-ordinate their policy, in addition to the financial problem 
35 which we discuss hereafter.® It is obvious that, if departments or 
institutions of co-ordinalion and research are to be maintained at 
the Centre in such matters as agriculture, forestry, irrigation, 
education, and public health, and if such institutions are to be able 
to roly on appropriations of public funds sulHcieni to enable thorn 
40 to carry on their work, the joint interest of the Provincial Govern- 
inerrts in them must be expressed in some regular and recognised 
machinery of intcr-gov^erninental consultation. Moreover, we think 
that it will be of vital importance to establish some such macliincry 
at the very outset o[ the working of the new Constitution, since it is 
45 precisely at that moment that institutions of this kind may be in 
most danger of falling between two stools through tailing to enlist 

^ Infra, paras. 227, 305-309. 

* Infra, para. 261. 
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the active interest either of the Federal or the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, both of whom will have many other more immediate pre¬ 
occupations. There is, however, much to be said for the view tnat, 
though some such machinery may be established at the outset, it can¬ 
not be expected to take its final form at that time, and that Indian 5 
opinion will be better able to form a considered judgment as to the 
final form which it should take after some experience in the working 
of the new Constitution. For this reason, we doubt whether it would 
be desirable to fix the Constitution of an Inter-Provincial Council by 
statutory provisions in the Constitution Act, but we feel strongly 10 
tlie desirability of taking definite action on the lines we have suggested 
as soon as the Provincial Autonomy provisions of the Constitution 
come into operation. We think further that, although the Con¬ 
stitution Act should not itself prescribe the machinery for this 
purpose, it should empower His Majesty’s Government to give 15 
sanction by Order in Council to such co-ordinating machinery as it 
may have been found desirable to establish, in order that at the 
appropriate time means may thus be available for placing these 
matters upon a more formal basis. 

Water 224. There is, however, one subject with respect to which we are of 20 

rights. opinion that .specific provi.sion ought to be made. The Government 
of India has always possessed what may be called a common law 
right to use and control in the public interest the water supplies of 

tile country, and a ?.imilar right lias boon asserted by the legislation 
of more than one Province as regards the water supplies of the 25 
Province. " Water supplies" is now a Provincial subject for 
legislation and administration, but the Central Legislature may also 
legislate upon it " with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or affecting the relations of a Province with any other territory ”, 

Its administration in a Province is reserved to the Governor in 30 
Council, and is therefore under the ultimate control of the Secretary 
of State, with whom the final decision rests when claims or disputes 
arise between one Provincial Government and another, or between a 
Province and a State. This control of the Secretary of State obviously 
could not continue under the new Constitution, but it seems to us 35 
impossible to dispense altogether with a central authority of some 
kind. 

AFrovincial 225. The White Paper proposes to give to the Provinces exclusive 

legislative power in relation to " water supplies, irrigation and canals, 
drainage and embankments, water storage and water power,” and 40 

Paper. reserves no powers of any kind to the Federal Government or 
Legislature.^ The effect of this is to give each Province complete 
powers over water supplies within the Province without any regard 
whatever to the interests of neighbouring Provinces. The Federal 
Court would indeed have jurisdiction to decide any dispute between 45 
two Provinces in connection with water supplies, if legal rights or 
interests were concerned; but the experience of most countries has 

* White Paper, Appendix VI, List II. 
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i^bwn that rules of law based upon the analogy of private proprietary 
interests in water do not afford a satisfactory basis for settling 
disputes between Provinces or States where the interests of the 
public at large in the proper use of water supplies arc involved. It 
5 is unnecessary to emphasise the importance from the public point of 
view of the distribution of water in India, upon whicli not only the 
prosperity, but the economic existence, of large tracts depends. 

226. We do not think that it would be desirable, or indeed feasible, Modifica- 
to make the control of water supplies a wholly Federal subject; but, 

10 for the reasons which we have given, it seems to us that complete 

provincialization might on occasion involve most unfortunate Ing^ted. 
consequences. We suggest, therefore, that where a dispute arises 
between two units of the Federation with respect to an alleged use 
by one unit of its executive or legislative powers in relation to water 
J 5 supplies in a manner detrimental to the interests of the other, the 
aggrieved unit should be entitled to appeal to the Governor-General 
acting in his discretion, and that the Gov'ernor-General should be 
empowered to adjudicate on tlic application. We think, however, 
that the Governor-General, unic'ss he thinks fit summarily to reject 
20 the application, should be required to appoint an Advisory Tribunal 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting upon the complaint. 

The Tribunal would be appointed ad hoc, and would be an expert 
body whoso functions would be to furnish the Governor-General with 
such technical information as he might require for the purposes of his 
25 decision and to make recommendations to him. Such recommenda¬ 
tions, though they would naturally carry great weight with the 
Governor-General, would not necessarily be binding on him, and he 
would be free to decide the dispute in such manner as he thought fit. 

We think also that provision should be made for excluding the juris- 
30 diction of the Federal Cotirt in the case of any dispute which could be 
referred to the Grovernor-General in the manner which we have 
suggested. We should not propose that the powers of the Governor- 
General should extend to a case where one unit is desirous of securing 
the right to make use of water supplies in the territory of another 
35 unit, but only to the case of one unit using water to the detriment of 
another. With this limitation we believe that the plan would be a 
workable one. and that it could not reasonably be regarded as 
inconsistent with the conception of Provincial Autonomy or with the 
principle that outside the federal sphere the States’ relations will be „ 

40 exclusively with the Crown. * ' • 

J ^ ^ 

227. We have found occasion in later paragraphs to draw Ccntraljr';,T 
attention to the importance of the co-ordination of reajaixdt in research, 
connection with the special subjects of Forestry and Irrigation. It 

is a matter very relevant to any consideration of the future relations 
45 between the Federal and Provincial Governments. Whatever 
criticisms may have been levelled in the past against an excesdve 
centralisation of government in India, they can have little applica¬ 
tion to the facilities thereby created for the pooling of ideas and of 
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methods so as to enable the whole of India to benefit from the 
administrative experience of every part. It would be deplorable if 
the establishment of Provincial Autonomy were to lead the Provinces 
to suppose that each could regard itself as self-sufficient, or to tempt 
the Centre to disinterest itself in tlie efforts which it has made in S 
the past to collect and co-ordinate information for general use. 

If our recommendations are adopted, the existing central research 
institutions will remain under the exclusive control of the Federal 
Government, but tUey can only flourish if assured, that the interest 

and support of the Provincial and States’ Governments are still 10 
assured to them. The Statutory Commission made special reference 
to the Council of Agricultural Research, whicli was established as 
a I'csult of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, and we agree with them in thinking that 
similar institutions m'ght with adv’antagc be established in other 15 
fields, such as Public Health and Education. 
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APPENDIX (II) 

ScHEMC FOR Exaction of British India Bsprbsbntatxves to 
Council of State and House of Assembly. 

Council of State 

S 1. The British India representatives will number 150, elected in the 
snaiiner described below, together with 6 members nominated by the 
Governor-General in his discretion. 

2. Xhe members, otner tlian tnose nominated, wili be elected in three 
separate Divisioiis. A, B and C. 

10 Members in Division A will retire after three years from the date wht'n 
the House is first constituted, and thereafter every nine years. 

'I'hose in Division B after six years from that date and thereafter every 
nine years. 

Those in Division C after nine years from that date and thereafter every 
15 nine years. 

The members to be elected for each of the tlnee Divisions will be allocated 


us follows :— 

ABC Total. 

Madras •. .. .. •. V 10 10. 20 

20 Bombay . • .. .. .. 8 0 8 16 

Bengal .. .. .. .. 10 O 10 20 

Unit^ Provinces .. . - .. lO 10 0 20 

Punjab .. .. .. .. 8 8 0 16 

Bihar .. . . •. .. .. 0 8 8 16 

25 Central Provinces (with Bcmr) .. 0 8 0 8 

Assam.. .. .. .. .. O 5 O 5 

North-West Frontier Provim e •. 0 0 5 5 

Shicl. 5 O 0 5 

Orissa.. •. .. .. .. 5 0 0 5 

30 Coorg. 0 0 1 1 

Ajmer .. .. .. .. 0 0 1 1 

Delhi. 0 0 1 1 

Baluchistan .. .. .. .. 0 0 1 1 

Indian Christians .. .. .. 1 0 1 2 

35 Anglo-Indians .. «. ,. 0 0 1 1 

Europeans .. .. .. .. 3 1 3 7 


Total .. 60 50 50 150 

3. The Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members will be 
40 chosen by three Electoral Colleges of their own for the whole of British India. 

composed respectively of the Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European 
members of the Provincial Legislatures (including members from the Upper 
Houses of bicameral Provinces). The method of voting by the European 
Electoral College, when more than one seat is to be filled, will be the single 
45 transferable vote. 

4. In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces and Bihar the 
Muhammadan members of the Provincial Upper House voting alone will 
elect one member for each of the two Divisions of the Federal Upper House 
in which the P^vince is represented. The remainder of the seats allocated 

60 to the Governors* Provinces, apart from these 8 seats, will be filled in the 
following manner:— 

(a) In the bicameral Governors* Provinces the members will be elected 
by all the members of the Provincial Upper House (eimept Indian 
Q^ristian, Anglo-Indian and European members) by me&ns of the single 
transferable vote. 


55 
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(&} In the tmicameral Governors* Provinces, where Upper Houses 
do not exist, the members will be elected by a specially constituted 
Electoral College by means of the single transferable vote- The composi¬ 
tion of these Electoral Colleges will be as follows ;— 


Province. 

CencraL 

Sikh. 

Muham- 

madan. 

Tota 

5 

Punjab 

.. 16 

11 

30 

57 


Central Provinces (with Berar) 

.. 31 

— 

5 

36 


Assam 

.. 21 

— 

12 

33 


North-West Frontier Province 

. . o 

1 

19 

25 

10 

i^incl 

. . lO 

— 

18 

28 


OriS'^a . . 

.. 27 

— 

3 

30 



Membei's of the Electoral Colleges will be chosen by direct election from 
tciritorial communal constituencies. The franchise will be similar to that 
employed in other Provinces for direct election to the Provincial Upper 15 
House- The question of special provision for the Depressed Classes among 
tile General seals reqiiLcs consideration especially in relation to the Central 
IT'ovinces. 


5. Special proviisions will be necessary for the selection of the representative 
from Chief Commissioners' Provinces, except in the case of Cooig where the 20 
representative will bo elected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

6- When the Federal Council of State is constituted for the first time, on that 
occasion, and on that occasion only, incmlicrs of all three Divisions will 
have to be elected at the same time. There will, therefore, in the case of six 
Provinces be candidates for two different Divisions simultaneously. The 25 
election will take place first for the Division which will be re-elected later 

tlian 1:110 other oixc- U'Iioqc candidatco ‘wHo oro not successful in the election 
for that Division will form the candidates for the immediately follov/ing 
election for the other Division,’- 

7. Casual vacancies among the elected members of the Council of Slate will, 30 
so long as communal rej^resentation is retained as a feature of the Constitution, 

be filled by election by those members of the Provincial Upper House (or 
Electoral College) who are members of the community to which tlie vacating 
member belongs, as proposed in the White Paper.* 

8. It will be obscivcil that, although one-third of the Council of State will be 35 
renewed at a time, the representatives of any given Province will bo renewed 
half at a time in the laigcr Governors' Provinces, and tlio whole at a time 

in other Provinces. 'I'lie object of this arrangement is to avoid reducing tlie 
number of scats to bo filled at any Provincial election to an extent which 
w^ould be likely to have the efiect of producing inequitable results from the 40 
system of proi>ortloiial r*'presentation. 

9. TJic object of the provision of eight seats to be filled by Muhammadan 
clcctois only is to secure that the J\Tnhammad<m coramuiiiLy should be in a 

tu Hoeure oiie-tliivcl of all the DiJlisli India seats if every Muhammadan 
clectei in using first and succeeding i^rcfcrenccs gave priciity to all candidate.* 45 
of hi ■> f)\^ n coniiijumty. 


’ It will piubably be found possible to avoid a double reftrcncc to tlic 
voteirf. After the clcctj^on to t nc Division is completed, the election to the 
other Div'ision could presumably lake jdacc the basis of the original 
voting pajicrs, the nanies of the candidates already successful for the other 
Division being eliminated and the preferences on the voting papers being 
renumbered accordingly, 

* White Paper, Pioposal 23. 
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We agree with the proposal in the White Paper^ that the Muhammadan 
commuuity should placed in a position in which they could achieve this 
result, and it is unlikely that th^ would be able to do so without the 
allocation to them of these few specifically communal seats. This special 
5 provision is analogous to that which the Secretary of State for India has 
proposed for the same purpose in modification of Appendix I of tlio 
White Paper*. 

10. In the Governors' Provinces a candidate will be qualified for election to 
the Council of State if he (or she) is qualified for election to the Provincial 
10 Upper Chamber (or Hlcctoral College, as the case may be). 

Special provisions will be required for the qualifications of other candidates. 


Federal House of Assembly 

11. The British India representatives in the Assembly will number 250, 
elected in the manner described below. 

15 12. Tlic allocation of scats between Provinces and between the various 

:3pcclal interests and communities will be in accoidancc with the numbers 
set out in the Table in Appendix II of the White Paper. 

13. The method of election to the special interest scats, that is to say, to 
the special scats assigned for commerce and industi^, landholders and 
2’) labour, will be as proposed in Appendix II to the White I^aper. 

14- In the Governors* Provinces, election to the scats in the AsEjcmbly 
allocated as General or Muhammadan will be by the members of the I’rovinci^ 
r.ower House who hold respectively General or Muhammadan seats in tliat 
^ House. Members who hold sx>ecial interest scats in the Provincial Lower House 
2 ^ will not paxticipate. In. the Putijsib those inembers who hold Silch sesits in tho 

Provincial Legislature will elect to the six Sikh scats from the Punjab in the 
Assembly. Subject to the following provision relating to the Depressed 
Classes, the method of voting within each of the above groups of electors will 
bo the single transferable vote. 

30 15. In the case of General scats, it would be a simplification if there were 

iio seats reserved for the Depressed Classes, I'chance being placed on the 
proportional representation system to secure a due share of the General scats 
for the members of the Depressed Classes. Unless, however, the adoption 
of such a course were agreed between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes, 
35 we regard it as desirable to avoid disturbing, so far as possible, the arrange¬ 
ments in the White Paper for Depressed Classes repreaentatiou in the Federal 
Lo%ver House which are based on the Poona Pact. Accordingly, out of the 
General seats there will be reserved for the Depressed Classes the number 
of seats indicated in Appendix II to the White Paper. 

40 1<3. Tlic following seems to be a possible method for combiniug procedure 

for reservation of seats with the use of the single traubferable vote. After the 
voting papers have been received, and before tlie single transferable vote 
procedure Is applied, those Depressed Class candidates, up to a number equal 
to tliat of the reserved seats, who receive the highest number of hrst 
45 preferences would be declared to bo elected. The single transferable vote 
procedure would then be applied for the election to the remaining general 
scats. It is necessary to provide, in accordance with the Poona Pact, that the 
only candidates qualified to be elected to the reserved scats should be tiiobc 
elected by a primary to a number equal to four times the number of reserved 
50 scats. In order to constitute a primary of adequate size, we think that it 
might consist, not only of those members of the Provincial Lower House 


1 White Paper. Introd., para. 18. 

* Evidence. Answer to Question 7811. 
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who hold the scats reserved therein for Depressed Classes,, but also of those 
who were successful candidates at the prim:^ Depres^d Class elections 
for the Provincial Lower House, though they did not secure seats at the final 
election for that House. 

17. The seats allocated to Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Women and 5 
Huropcans will be filled by election by four Blectoral Colleges of their own 
c'^omposed of all those who hold resi)ectively Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian, 
Women's and European scats in the Provincial Lower Houses. Those who 
hold special interest scats in those Houses will not participate. The 

Colleges, composc«l of xuemliers fiuni all tlie Pioviiiccs, will 10 

sepcirately the member from each Province to which is allocated an Indian 
Christian,^ Anglo-Indian or European scat. In tlie case of the Electoral 
College composed of the women members of the I'ruvincial Lrower Houses, 
three seals will be reset ved for Muhammadan women and one seat for an 
Indian Christian woman. 15 

18. Special provisions will bo necessary for the selection of the representatives 
from Chief Commissioners' Provinces, except in the case of Coorg, where the 
representative will be ejected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

19. In Governors' Provinces (and Coorg) a candidate will be qualified for 
election to a seat in the Federal Assembly (other than a special interest scat) 20 
if lie is qualified for election to the l^rovincial Lower House for a General, 
Muhammadan or Sikh seat, as the case may be. Qualifications for a candidate 
for those General seats which are reserved for the Depressed Classes will be as 
dcEcribed above. 

Special provisions will be required for the qualiiicatious of candidates in 25 
Chief Commissioncis* Provinces other than Coorg. 


> In Madras there are two Indian Christian seats. Voting for these will be by 
means of the single transferable vote. 
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APPENDIX (III) 

SCIICMK OF mSTRIGUTIOX OF SlATI-S’ SFAIS IN Tilt: Flil>KI?AL 
AS rROPOUNl>l£0 J3Y HIK GoVT-RNOli-GKNLKAI- AS A BASIS Ol^ DJSCFSSIOX. 

1 . In ^ niiexurc A below, list 1 includes {a) the scats allotted to certain States 
5 iffidivndually which arc not included in the regional lists II-IX which follow ; 

{b) the total number of seats allotted to the States with continuous or 
alternating representation included in cacli o£ the regional lists 11—IX ; and 
the total number of scats allotted in list X to the joint representation of 
groups of minor iion-salutc States which are not included in the regional 
10 lists. Annexurc B gives the States accorded individual representation in 
order of salute and population with the representation allotted to each, 

2. There are 104 States' seats in the Council of State. FViur seats have lice n 
added to the 100 scats referred to in the body of the Report, in place of the 
States* share (40 per cent.) of the 10 seats %vhicli the White Paper proposed 

15 should be filled by nomination by the Governor-General. The nuininaled 
scats in the Council of State will accordingly be reduced to six from British 
India. 

3. '1 lie 104 seats available in tJie Council of State have been divided into three 
categories : {a) those to ho filled continuously by bnc State, (b) those to be 

20 lilled in alternation by two or more States, as shown in groups in lists 11-IX, 
and (c) those to be filled by the representatives of the groups of minor States 
giv'en in list X ; the tluec categories liaviiig been determined with a view to 
enabling as many States as possible to enjoy individual represt ntation with 
due regard to their relative importance, and, w'here a scat is shared between 
25 or niorc, to their projiiiiiity. 

4. The 125 seats available in Iho House of Assembly have been distiibuted 
roughly on a poi>ulation basis, fnit in such a way as to reduce slightly the 
number of seats available to the most populous States so as to secure separate 
representation for as many St.ites as possible. So far as possible the groups 

30 for aUcrnatiiigieiiresentation of States in a single seat proposed for the Council 
of State have been retained for the Assembly But it is intended that in the 
latter t'hainber the Statesgrouped together shall nominate join t representatives 
instead of having the option oJ occupying in turn the seat allotted to them. 

5. It is projioscd that group rc]>rcsentalion shall be subject to the following 
35 pro\ isions. If nut less than half the number of Ruler.s combined in a particuhir 

group accede to Federation, tliey sliall be entitled to fill the seat allotted to 
the group. To meet cases of difliculty when less than 50 per cent, of tlie 
members al a group accede to Federation, the Goveimor-Gciicral should be 
empo\\cre<l to determine disputes and to vary the composition of groups v/lien 
40 necessity arises. The members of an alternating group shall be entitled, 
each in turn, to appoint a representative for a period of one calendar year. 
But if States so prefer they may pool their allotted <jucjta of seats witli those 
of other Slates so as to be reiireseuied by joint nominees, tliiis possibly, 
wh.'re entitled under the scheme only to a seat in rotation, securing instead 
45 continuous joint representation. To ciiable such arrangements to be made 
volnnlaiily between States the Governor-General shall be cmjioweicd to 
vary tlio di&Uibiition of group.s as bclicduJed to the Constitution Act where 
necessity arises, subject to Im being satisfied that the airangements jiiojiosed 
would not adversely atleeL the rights and interests of other Stales whnli do 
50 not desire to participate therein. 
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ANNEXURn: A 
T-IST I 


N(t$ne of Slafe 


{<«} lly-<lcral>ai’l 
Mysore 
Kashmir 
<T\vaIior 
!BarocTa 
Kalat 
Travancoro 
I'ochiii 
Kampur 
iionares 
Sikkim 


(£>) Rajpxiiana Agency (IJst 1 i) . , 

Central India Agency (Li.st III) 
Western India and Gujarat States 
Agencies and certain States from 
Rajptiiana and Deccan States 
Agencies (Ust IV) . . 

Deccan States and Kolhapur Agency 
^List V) 

Stains Agan^y aftel 


Garhwal {Ust VI) 

Bengal and Assam States (List VII) •. 
Madras States Group {PtidukhoUai^ 
Baxiganapalle andSandur){LAstVlll) 
KasiernSiatesAgency—Bihar and\ -y - . 

Orissa States (14 States) and Ij-J. 
Central Provinces States (9 States) J ^ ^ 

(r) Non-salute States^ not provided for 
above (List X) »• 


No. of 


No. of 

Seats in 

Popula¬ 

Seats in 

the Upper 

tion 

the Lotver 

House 


House 

S 

14.430, 

i-i 

3 

6.557,30-2 

7 

3 

3,646.243 

4 

3 

3,523.070 

4 

3 

2,443.007 

3 

9. 

342,101 

1 

o 

5,095,973 

5 

2 

1,205,016 

1 

1 

465.225 

1 

1 

391,272 

1 

I 

109,803 

— 

19 

11,218.390 

17 

17 

6,368,035 * 

1 1 


13 

4,584.878 

12 

5 

2,322,314 

5 

11 

5,048,981 

11 

2 

1.418,942 

3 

1 

453,495 

1 


4,100,480 


‘-2/ 

2.193,661 

5/ 

5 

2,809,456 

7 


104 


]25 


LIST IT 


Rajpuiana 


Upper 



T.o%t*er Hotise 


Name of S\de 


No. of 
Seats 

Name of State 

Popula¬ 

tion 

No. jof 
Seats 

Udaipur 

• » 

2 

Udaipur .. 

1,566,910 

2 

Jaipur 

♦ • 

•> 

• • ^ 

Jaipur 

2,631,775 

3 

Jodhpur 

« • 

2 

Jodhpur ,. 

2,125,982 

2 

Bikaner 


2 

Bikaner .. 

936,218 

I 

Alwar 


1 

Alwar 

749.751 

1 

Kotah 


1 

Kotah . . « 

685,804 

1 

Bharatpur .. 

• • 

1 

Bharatpur 

486.954 

1 

Tonk 

• ■ 

1 

Tonk 

317.360 

1 
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LIST II —continued 


Upper House 


j Lotvet House 


Name of State 

No. of 

Name-of State 

Popula¬ 

No, of 


Seats 

Group I 

tion 

Scats 

Dliolpur 

1 

Dholpur .. 

254,986 

\ 1 

Karauli 

1 , 

Xarauli 

140,525 





395,511 




Grottp II 



Buncli 

1 

Bundi 

216,722 


Sirolii 

1 

Sirohi 

216,528 


(15- and 13-gun States and 



433,250 


9-giin State of Shahpura 
in groups of 2 and 3— 


Group III 



alternate representation ) 


Puiigarpur 

227,544 

}> 



JJanswara 

260,670 

Group I 



- 


Dungarpur r. . - . . 

Bansu ara . , . . . , j 


Group IV 

488,214 





Pcii tabgarh 

76,539' 

] 

Group II 


Jiialawar 

107,890 

y 1 

Partabgarh . . .. .. 

Jhalawar .. . . . - 

1 

- 1 

Sluihpuia 

54.233, 

) 


238,662 


Shahpura . - .. J 


Croup III 


Group V 



Jaisalmer .. .. .. \ , 

Jaibalmcr ♦. 

76,255 


Kishengarh .. .. •. j 

r X 

Kishengarh 

85,744, 


19 


161,999 

17 


LIST 111 




Central 

! India 



Upper House 


Lower House 


Name of State 

No. of 

Name of SMe 

Popula¬ 

No. of 

Scats 

tion 

Seats 

Indore 


Indore •. 

1,318,217 

2 

33hopal • • «• • • 

2 

Bhopal 

729,955 

1 

Rewa 

2 

Rewa •. 

1,587,445 

2 


'nsitia. 

Orchha 

Dhiir 


(15- and 13-gon States in 
groups of 2—alternate 
representation.) 

Group^I 
Dewas (Senior) 

Dewas (Junior) 


1 

1 

1 




Datia 

Orchha 


Dhar 


Group I 


158,834 \ 
314,661/ 


473,495 


Dewas (Senior) . 
Dewas (Junior) . 


Croup II 

. . 243,430") 

83,321 y 
70,513 J 


397,264 






upper House 
Name of State 

Group II 

Jaora 

Ksitlam 
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LIST III —continued 

I^ozver House 

No. of Name of State Pop\ 

Seats 


(11-gun States in group 
of 2—-alternate repre- 
bcntaiion.) 

r*jLnna , . - . • " \ 

Ajaigarh . , . . ■ • X 


(11-gun States in group ot 3 
—alternate representa- 

tion.) 

(Uiarkhari 
Chhatarpur . . 


(11- and D-gun States in 
group of 5—alternate 
reijrescntation ) 

Tiijawar 

Samtliar 

Mailiar 

Nagod 

LaraundU:) . . 


(11-giin States in group 
of 2—^tilternatc rrpre- 
scnttitioi3 ) 

Ikirwani - - , - . . ' 

All Rajpui" . - . . . • 


(11 gun States in group 
oi 3—alternjitc n^pri - 
sciitation.) 

Jhabua . , . . . ." 

SaiLina 

Sil j mau 


(11-gun Slates and 9-giiti 
State of Kliilchiptir in 
group of 3—alternate 
repicsenlcil :nn ) 

Rajgarli . . . . . . ' 

Narsingarh . . 

Khilchipur .. . . . . 


Jaora 

Ratlam 


Panna 
Ajaigarh .. 


'tate Popula- Ko. of 
tton Seats 
Croup III 

100.166 \ , 
107.391 J* * 

207.487 


Croup IV 

.. 212.130 \ 

85,895/ 


298,025 



Group 1' 

Cliarkhari 

120.351 

Chhatarpur 

161.267 

Baoni 

19,132 


300,750 


Group VI 

BijaAvar . . 

115.852 

Samthar • . 

33,307 

Maihar 

68,991 

Nagod 

74,589 

Baiauiidha 

,. 16,071 


308,810 


Group VII 

l^rwani . . 

141,110 

All Raj pur 

101,963 


243,073 


Jhabija 

Sailana 

Sitaiuaii 


Gro'ip VIII 

145,522'! 
35,223 y 
28,422J 

209,167 


Itajgarh 

Kiir.singarli 

Khiichipar 


Group IX 

134 

113 

45 


17 


294,347 14 
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LIST IV 

Wesiern India and Gujaral Siates ; States of PeUanpur, and £>ania Jrom the 
Rajpuiana Agency ; and Janjira from the Deccan States Agency 

Upper House J flower House 


Name of State 
Cutch . . ' . - 

Iclar 

Nawaiiagar . . 

Bhavnagar •. 

Junagadli 

(13- and 11-giiii States in 
groups of 2—altci'Jiatc 
representation). 

Group I 

KajpipJa 

Palaiipur 

Cioiip II 

l^hrangadlira 

Gondal 

Grot^p JTI 
PorbaiKla*'* . - 

Morv 


(11- and 9-guu States in 
groups of 3—alternate 
representation). 

Group I 

Baclhanx^ur . - . . . . 

Wankancr . - - • . - 

Palitaiia .. - . .. J 

Groitp II 


No. of 
Seats 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cambay « . 

Janjira 

Bharampur 

(9-gun States in groups 
of 3 and 4—alternate 
representation.) 

Group I 

Baria 

Chhota TJdepur 

£^ant • ■ • • «• 

Lunawada 


Ba.laj3iz\or 

Bansda 

Sachin 

Jaivbar 

Dlirol 

Umbdi 

Wadhvran 

Rajkot 

Danta 


Gronj* IJ 


Group III 


Name of State 
Cntch 
Idar 

^a^'anagar 

Bhavnagar 

Junagadli 


Rajpipla , 
I'^alanpur 


Papula-^ No. of 
■iie tion Seats 

. . 514,307 1 

262,660 1 
409,192 1 

500,274 1 

545,152 1 

Group 1 

206,114\ , 
264,179/ * 


470,293 
Group II 

IHirangadhra .* 88,961 \ * 
Cundal . . . . 205,846/ * 


l^oibandar 
IVIor\i • 


RadlianiJur 
Wankancr 
Palilalia . . 


Cambay . . 

Janjha 

Bharainpur 


294,807 

G>oup ill 

115,673 \ 
113,023/ 

228,696 
Group IV 


176,939 


Group V 


87,761 J 
110,366 y 
112,051 J 


Baria 

Chhota Udex^ur .. 
Sant 

Lunawada 


310,178 

Group VI 

159,429" 
>ur .. 144,640 

83,538 
95,162 


482,769 
druap VJI 


Balasinor 


52,525 

Ban&da 

m • 

48,807 

Sachin 


22,107 

Jawhar 

• # 

57,280 

Bhrol 


27,639 

Limbdi .. 

• • 

40,088 

Wadhwan 

9 » 

42,602 

Rajkot 

m m 

75,540 

Banta 

• • 

23,023 
^ 1 


13 


389,611 12 
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LIST V 

Z>eccan Slater and Kolhapur 


Upper House 
Kame of State 
ICoIhapiir 

(9-gun States in a group o£ 

-i-Altui JILlCu itJpiCOUIlLil- 

lion). 

Sangli . . • . . . 

Sawanti^'adi. . . . * * L 

JXIudhol . . - . " • 1 

JBhor . . . . - . J 

(Non-salute States in 
groups of 5—altcriic-te 
representation). 


Ko, of 
Seats 
2 


Lower House 

Kame of State I?o% 

ti 

Kolhapur«* .. 953 


Poptila- Ho. of 
Hon Seats 
957,137 1 


SaiigU 

13hor 


Sawantvvcidi 

Muclhol 


Group I 

Z5d,012\ 

141,546/ 

400,058 


Group II 

230,589 \ 
62,860/ 


293,449 


Grotip I 

Jamkliandi « . 

Sliraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 
ICiirundwad (Senior) 
Kuriindwad (Junior) 


Group II 


Akalkot 

Phaltan 

Jath 

Aundh 

Ramdurg 


1 , 


Jamkhandi 
JMiraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 
Kurundwad (Senior) 
Kurundwad (Junior) 


Grotip III 

114,282 
•) - . 93,957 
r) . . 40,686 
(Senior) 44,251 
(Junior) 39,563 




332,739 



Gfoiip 

IV 


Akalkot 

• » 

92,636'1 


Phaltan .. 

# • 

43,285 


J ath 

• 9 

91.102 

- 1 

Aunclh 

^ * 

76,507 


Ramdurg 


35,401 J 




338,931 

5 
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LIST VI 


Punjab Slaies and Tekri-Garhwal 


Patiala 

• # 

2 

Patiala 


1,625.520 

2 

Dahawalpur 


2 

Bahawalpur 

• • 

064,612 

1 

Khairpur 

• • 

1 

Khairpur 


227,183 

1 

ICapurthala 

• 

1 

Kapurthala 


316,757 

1 

Jind . • 

• • 

1 

Jind 


324,676 

1 

Nabha 

, , 

1 

Nabha 

, * 

287,574 

1 

Sta-lo&s n-ntl Q. 



1 Toh*“i-Gaj*li\val _ _ 

:i40.573 

1 

Stale of Loharu 

in 






groups of 3—alternate 



Group 

I 


rcprcfsen t ation.) 



Mandi 

• « 

207,465"^ 

1 



Kila&pur . . 

• • 

100,994 

y 1 

Group I 

Mandi 



Sukct 


58,408 J 

1 

• • 






33ilaspur 

1 

" • i 

[ I 



306,867 


Sukct 

-•J 



Group 

II 


Gfoup II 



Sirmur 

* • 

148,568“ 

L , 

Teh ri-Garh wa 1 

Sirmur 

•■1 

L . 

Chamba . . 

• • 

146,870 J 

r * 






Cbamba 

.. J 




295,438 


Group III 



Croup 

III 


Taridkot 

•O 


Faridkot . - 


164,3641 


Malcrkotla •. 

\ 

» 1 

Malcrkotla 

•« 

83,072 

^ 1 

Loharu • • * • 

• J 


Loharu 


23.338 J 




11 



270,774 

11 


LIST VII 

Pcngal and Assam Siafcs 


Cooch Bchar 

1 

Cooch lichar 

590,886 

1 

(Alternate representation.) 
Tripura 

X 1 

Tripura .. 

382.450 

1 

IVlanipur 


Manipur • • • « 

4i5.60e 

1 





3 


LIST 

vnr 




Madras States 



Upper Hot4^ 

1 

1 I^ower Hottse 


Name of State 

No. of 

Name of State 

Popula¬ 

No. of 

Seats 

tion 

Seats 

(Group representation.) 
Piidukkottai •. . . 

1 

Pudukkottai 

400,694 ■ 


Banganapalle 

Y * 

I3anganapa11e 

39.218 

y 1 

Sandiir «* • • «* _ 

J 

Sandur 

13,5S3_ 

1 




453.495 



(CLA.i:fO 
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LIST IX 


E€istem States Agency 


(a) Bihar and Orissa States 

(9-gun States in a group of 
4—^alternate representa¬ 
tion). 

Mayurbhanj 

Patna 

Kalaliandi .. 

Soncpur 

(Non^alute States in groups 
of 5—alternate represen¬ 
tation.) 



(a) Bihar and Orissa States 


Mayurbhanj 
Patna . 
Kalatianai 
Sonepur .. 


889,603 1 

566,924 1 

513,716 1 

237,920 1 


Croup I 

Keoujhar 
Dhenkanal . . 
Nayagarh 
Talcher 
Nilgiri 


V 1 


GangpuT 

Bamra 

Seraikela 

Baud 

Bonai 


Group II 


V I 


Kconjhar 

.. 460,609 

Gangpiir •, 

.. 356,674 

Dhenkanal 

.. 284,326 

Nayagarh 

.. 142,406 

Seraikela .. 

.. 143,525 

Baud 

.. 135,248 

• • 

. . 69,702 

Bonai 

.. 80,186 

Nilgiri 

.. 68,594 

Bamra 

151,047 


1,892,317 


3 


9 


(b) Central Provinces 
(Non-salute States in a 
group of 4—alternate 

representation.} 

Bastar 
Surguja 
Kaigarh 
Nandgaon .. 



(b) Central Provinces 
Bastar .. .. 524,721 1 

Surguja .. •. 501,939 1 


(Non-salute States in a 
group of 5—alternate 
representation.) 
Khairagarh .. .. 

Jashpur 

Kanker, .. .. .. 

Saxangaxli .. 

Korea .. .. .. 



Raigarh •. 

277,569') 



Khairagarh 

.. 157,400 


1 

Tashpiir •« 
lEanker .. 

.. 193.698 

.. 136.101 

► a- 

^ 1 

Sarangarh 

.. 128,967 


I 

Korea 

.. 90.886 


1 

Nandgaon 

.. 182,380. 


2 


1,167,001 

5 
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LIST X 
Nan-Salute States 


Upper House 

Name of State No^ of 

Seats 

States in Western Kathi¬ 
awar and Kastem 
l^tluawar iVgencies . • I 


States in Sabar Kantha« 
Gujarat States and 
Deccan States Agencies 1 


Bihar and Orissa and Cen¬ 
tral Provinces States 
(Bastern States Agency) 1 


Central India States and 

Lawa (Rajputana) . • 1 


Simla Hill States and Kalsia, 
Pataudi and Dujana . • 1 

5 


Lower House 

Name of State Popula- No, of 

tion Seats 

States in Western 
Kathiawar Agen¬ 
cy * . . . 1 

States in Bastern 
Kathia\var and 
Old Banas Kan- 
tha Agencies . . 467»096 1 

States in Old Afahi 
Kantiia, Gujarat 
States and Dec- 
can States Agen¬ 
cies . . . • 377,413 1 

Bihar and Orissa 
and Central IVo- 
viiiccs «r States 
(Mastern States 
Agency) - - 822,200 2 

Central India States 
and I^wa (Raj¬ 
putana) . • 283,525 1 

Simla. Hill Sio.to3 
and Kulsia, Pa¬ 
taudi and Dujana 437,787 1 

7 


F F 
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ANNEXURBB 

ffoie.—The left-hatid Jigures ttre those of the population in thousands. 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Salute —2i guns 


State 

Hyderabad 

• ■ 

14,436 

5 

14 

Mysore 

• « 

6.557 

3 

7 

Kashmir 

• • 

3,646 

3 

4 

Gwalior 

• • 

3,523 

3 

4 

Baroda 

• « 

2,443 

3 

S 

Salute —19 guns 


Travancore 

• ■ 

5,096 

2 

5 

Udaipur 

« • 

1,567 

2 

2 

ludore 

* , 

1,318 

2 

2 

Kolhapur 

• • 

957 

2 

1 

Shopal 

• ■ 

730 

2 

1 

Kalat 

e m 

342 

2 

1 

Salute- 

—17 guns 


Jaipur 

m • 

2,632 

2 

3 

Jodhpur 

• w 

2,126 

2 

2 

Patiala 

• • 

1,626 

2 

2 

Rewa . • 

• • 

1,587 

2 

2 

Cochin 

m m 

1,205 

2 

1 

Bahawalpur 

• • 

985 

2 

1 

Bikaner 

• • 

936 

2 

1 

Kotah 

• • 

686 

1 

1 

Cutch 

• • 

514 

1 

1 

Bharatpur 

• « 

487 

1 

1 

Tonk .. 

• « 

317 

1 

1 

Bundi 

• • 

217 

1 

1/2 

Karauli 

S • 

141 

1 

1/2 

Salute— 

—15 guns 


Alwar 

• • 

750 

1 

1 

Rampur 

m m 

465 

1 

1 

Orchha 

m m 

SIS 

1 

1/2 

Idar 

• • 

263 

1 

1 

Dholpur 

• m 

255 

1 

1/2 

Dhar . . 

« • 

243 

1 

1/3 

Bungarpur 

■ • 

228 

1/2 

1/2 

Khairpur 

■ • 

227 

1 

1 

Banswara 

• • 

225 

1/2 

1/2 

Sirohi 

« • 

217 

1 

.1/2 

Z>atia .. 

• • 

159 

1 

1/2 

Sikkim 

• « 

110 

1 


Kisbengarh 

m • 

86 

1/2 

i/2 

Dewas (Senior) 

83 

1/2 

1/3 

Fartabgarh 


77 

1/3 

1/3 

Jaisalmer 

• • 

76 

1/2 

1/2 

Dewas (Jun^pr) 

70 

1/2 

1/3 


upper Lower 
House House 


Salute —13 guns 

State 


Cooch Behar .. 

591 

1 

1 

Junagadh 

545 

1 

1 

Bhavnagar 

500 

1 

1 

Nawanagar .. 

409 

1 

1 

Benares 

391 

1 

1 

Tripura 

382 

1/2 

1 

Jind .. 

325 

1 

1 

Kapurthala . • 

317 

1 

1 

Nabha «« 

287 

1 

1 

Palanptir . ♦ 

264 

1/2 

1/2 

Rajpipla 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

Porbandar 

116 

1/2 

1/2 

Jhalawar • • 

108 

1/3 

1/3 

Hatlam 

107 

1/2 

1/2 

Jaora . . 

100 

1/2 

1/2 

Bhrangadhra. • 

89 

1/2 

1/2 


-11 


Manipur 

446 

1/2 

1 

Pudukkottai . . 

401 

group 

1/3 

Tehri-Garhwal 

350 

1/3 

1 

Panna 

212 

1/2 

1/2 

Mandi. . 

207 

1/3 

1/3 

Gondal 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

Faridkot 

164 

1/3 

1/3 

Chhatarpur .. 

161 

1/3 

1/3 

Sirmur 

149 

1/3 

1/2 

Cliamba 

147 

1/3 

1/2 

Jhabna 

146 

1/3 

1/3 

Barwani 

141 

1/2 

1/2 

Raj garb 

132 

1/3 

1/3 

Charkhari 

120 

1/3 

1/3 

Bijawar 

116 

1/5 

1/5 

Narsingarh 

114 

1/3 

1/3 

Morvi 

113 

1/2 

1/2 

Janjira 

110 

1/3 


Alirajpur 

102 

1/2 

1/2 

Bilaspur 

101 

1/3 

1/3 

Cambay 

88 

1/3 

1/3 

Ajaigarh 

86 

1/2 

1/2 

IV^lerkotla 

83 

1/3 

1/3 

Radhanpur .. 

71 

1/3 

1/3 

Suket 

58 

1/3 

1/3 

Wankancr 

44 

1/3 

1/3 

Sailana 

35 

1/3 

1/3 

Samthar 

33 

1/5 

1/5 

Sitamau 

28 

1/3 

1/3 

Baoni 

19 

1/3 

1/3 
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upper Lomer 
Houee Home 

Salute —9 gmxs 


State 

Mayurbhanj .. 
Patna ^ 
Kalahandi 
Sansli 

Sonepur ^ •* 
Sawantwadi * • 
Baria .. 

Chbota Udepur 
231tor .. •« 

Bharainpur •, 
Lunawa^ 

Sant .. 

Itajkot 
Nagod 
Maibar 
Mudhol 
Palitana 
awhar «• 

hahimra 
Salasinoi' 
Hansda 
Khilchipur 
Wadbwan 
UmtKlI 
Ban gaiiapallc 
Z>hrol 

Loharu ^ - 

Banta * • 

Sachin 
Baraundha 


890 

1/4 

1 

587 

1/4 

1 

514 

1/4 

1 

259 

1/4 

1/2 

238 

1/4 

1 

231 

1/4 


159 

1/4 

1/4 

145 

1/4 

1/4 

142 

1/4 

1/2 

112 

1/3 

1/3 

95 

1/4 

1/4 

84 

1/4 

1/4 

76 

1/5 

1/9 

75 

1/5 

1/5 

69 

1/5 

1/5 

63 

1/4 

1/2 

62 

1/3 

1/3 

57 

1/4 

1/9 

54 

1/3 

1/3 

S3 

1/4 


49 

1/4 

1/9 

46 

1/3 

1/3 

43 

1/5 

1/9 

40 

1/S 

1/0 

39 

group 

1/3 

28 

1/5 

1/9 

23 

1/3 

1/3 

23 

1/5 

1/9 

22 

1/4 

1/9 

16 

1/S 

1/S 



upper Lower 
House House 

Non-saluie 


State 

Bastar ^ • • 
Surguja 
Keonjhar 
Gangpur 

X>hcTilmnakl 

Itaigarh 
Jashpur 
Nandgaon 
Khairagarh # • 
Bamra 

Seraikela • • 
Nayagarb 
Kanker 
Baud 

Saxangarh ^ «• 

Jamkbandi • - 

Ml raj (Senior) 

Akalkot 

Jath 

Korea 

lk>nai 

Aundh .. 

Talcher 

Nilgiri 

Kurundwad 
(Senior). 
Phaltan 
Miraj (Junior) 
Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

Ramdurg 

Saudur 


525 

1/4. 

1 

502 

1/4 

1 

461 

1/5 

1 

357 

1/5 

1 

284 

l/S 

3/8 

278 

1/4 


194 

1/5 

3/7 

182 

1/4 

3/7 

157 

1/5 

3/7 

151 

1/5 

3/8 

144 

1/5 

3/8 

142 

1/5 

3/8 

136 

1/5 

3/7 

135 

1/5 

3/8 

129 

1/5 

3/7 

114 

J/5 

1/3 

94 

1/5 

1/5 

93 

1/5 

1/5 

91 

1/5 


91 

1/5 

3/7 

80 

1/5 

3/S 

76 

1/5 

1/5 

70 

1/5 

3/8 

69 

1/5 


44 

1/5 

1/5 

43 

1/5 

1/5 

41 

1/5 

1/5 

40 

1/5 

1/5 

35 

1/5 

1/5 

14 

group 1 /•» 


1 *^ 
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Importance 

of the 

subject. 


The plan of 
a statutory 
delimitation 
of legislative 
powers. 


SECTION V 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

(I) The Distribution of Legislative Powers 

228. In an earlier part of this Report wc have discussed briefly and 

in general terms our conception of a statutory distribution of 
legi^tive powers between the Centre and the Provinces as an 5 
essential feature of Provincial Autonomy and as being itself the 
means of defining its ambit. But the precise method by which this 
general purpose is to be effected is a matter of such paramount 
importance to the working of the Constitution which we envisage 
as to demand more detailed examination. 10 

229. We have already explained^ that the general plan of the White 
Paper, which w'c endorse, is to enumerate in two lists the subjects in 
relation to which the Federation and the Provinces respectively will 
have an exclusive legislative jurisdiction ; and to enumerate in a 
third list the subjects in relation to which the Federal and each 15 
Provincial Legislature will possess concurrent legislative jxjwers— 
the powers of a Provincial Legislature in relation to the subjects 

in this list extending, of course, only to the territoiy of tlie Province. 

The result oJ the statutory allocation of exclusive powers will be to 
change fundamentally the existing legislative relations between the 20 
Centre and the Provinces. At present the Central Legislature has 
the legal power to legislate on any subject, even though it be classified 
by rules under the Government of India Act as a Provincial subject, 
and a Provincial Legislature can similarly legislate for its own 
territory on any subject, even though it be classified as a Central 25 
subject; for the Act of each Indian Legislature, Central or Pro¬ 
vincial, requires the assent of the Governor-General, and, that assent ’ 
having been given, section 84 (3) of the Government of India Act 
provides that “ the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or 
any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 30 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a Provincial subject 
or a Central subject as the case may be." If our recommendatioiis 
are adopted, an enactment regulating a matter included in the 

exclusively Provincial List will hereafter be valid only if it is passed 
by a Provincial Legislature, and an enactment regulating a matter 35 
included in the exclusively Federal List will be valid only if it is 
passed by the Federal Legislature : and to the extent to which either 
Legislature invades the province of the other, its enactment will be 
uth^a vires and void. It follows that it will be for the Courts to 
determine whether or not in a given enactment the Legislature has 40 
transgressed the boundaries set for it by the exclusive List, federal 
or provincial, as the case may be. The questions which may arise 

* Supra, para. 50. 
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as to the validity of legi^tion in the concurrent field are more 
complicated, and we shall discuss them later; but here, also, disputes 
as to the vailidity of legislation wiU in the last resort rest with the 
Courts. 

5 230. We do not disguise the fact that these |xoposals will open the Any otlun 

door to litigation of a kind which has hitherto been almost unknown 
in India; nor have we forgotten that the Statutory Commission 
escpressed the hope that the provisions of the existing Act which Autonomy, 
we have mention^ above would be preserved.^ As we shall explain, 

10 our recommendations will have the eff«:t of preserving, in the limited 
sphere of the concurrent field, the main feature of the existing 
system ; but we feel no doubt that the White Paper correctly insists 
upon a statutory allocation of exclusive jurisdictions to the Centre 
and the Provinces respectively as the only possible foundation for 
15 the Provincial Autonomy which we contemplate. We are fully 
sensible of the immense practical advantages of the present S 3 ^tem, 
and of the uncertainties and litigation whidi have followed elsewhere , 
from a statutory delimitation of competing jurisdictions; but we 
are satisfied that a relationship between Centre and Provinces, in 
20 which each depends in the last resort for the scope of its legislative 
jurisdiction on the decision of the Central Executive as represented 
by the Governor-General, would form no tolerable basis for an 
enduring Constitution and would be inconsistent with the whole 
■conception of autonomous Provinces. 

25 231. The Lists, as they appear in Appendix VI to the White Paper, The revised 

are described as ^ustrative and do not purport to be either complete Lists, 
or final. Since their publication, however, they have been subjected 
to a careful scrutiny by the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, whose criticisms have in their turn been examined 
30 by the framers of the original Lists ,* and the results of this scrutiny 
and examination have been placed at our disposal. In the light of 
this further information we are satisfied (though the final form 
must be a matter for the draftsman) that the revised Lists which 
we append to this chapter represent a workable and appropriate 
35 allocation of legislative powers. 

232. We confine our attention for the moment to Lists I and II, Two Lists or 
whichdefinerespectivelytheexclusive jurisdiction of the Centre and of 
the Provinces. We believe that the attempt which these Lists repre- 
sent to allocate by enumeration with any approach to completeness clusiv^urts- 
40 the functions of legislation, including taxation, to rival Legislatures is dictions, 
without precedent. In other Constitutions the method adopted has 
lisually been to specify exhaustively the subjects allocated to one 
' Legislature and to assign to the other the whole of the unspecified 
residue. But, as we have said elsewhere, the method adopted 
45 - in the White Paper has one definite constitutional advantage, 

^ Report* VoL H, pan. 164. 
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apart from its virtues as a compromise between two ^aiply 
opposing schools of thought in India. We are ourselves convinced 
that the laborious and careful enumeration of both sets of 
subjects has secured tliat in fact no material and unforeseen 
accretion of power, either to Centre or Provinces, would result 5 
from the elimination of one List or the other; and we are 
satisfied that the process has reduced the residue to proportions so 
negligible that the apprehensions which have been felt on one side 

or tho other arc without foundation. Recognising the strength 

of Indian feeling on this matter we are unwilling to disturb the 10 
compromise embodied in the White Paper, the effect of which 
is to empower the Governor-General acting in his discretion to 
allocate to the Centre or Province as he may think lit the right to 
legislate on any matter which is not covered by the enumeration 
in the Lists. We are conscious of the objections to this proposal. 15 
It is inconsistent with our desire to see a statutory delimitation of 
legislative jurisdictions ; and the power vested in the Governor- 
General necessarily empowers hinr not merely to allocate an un¬ 
enumerated subject, but also, in so doing, to determine conclusively 
that a given legislative project is not, in fact, covered by the 20 
enumeration as it stands,—a question which might well be open to 
argument, though we assume that in practice the Governor-General 
would seek an advisory opinion from the Federal Court. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that an enumeration of the powers of 
the Centre and the allocation of the unspecified residue to the 25 
Provinces would involve not only the reservation to tlie Federal 
Legislature of a generally defined overriding power, but also the 
consequence that the Provinces W’ould acquire the right to 
assume to themselves any unspecified sources of taxation which 
might hereafter be devised; and if this position were accepted 30 
it might well be necessary to deal separately and by a different method 
with the power to impose taxation. We recommend, however, as 
some mitigation of the uncertainty arising from the inevitable risks 
of overlapping between the entries in the Lists, that the Act should 
provide that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature shall, not- 35 
withstanding anjdhing in Lists II and III, extend to tlie matters 
enumerated in List I; and that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis-’ 
lature imder List III shall, notwithstanding anything in List II, 
extend to the matters enumerated in List III. The effect of this will 
be that, in case of conflict between entries in List I and entries in 40 
List II, the former will prevail, and, in case of conflict between 
entries in List III and entries in List II, the former will prevail so 
far as the Federal Legislature is concerned. 

233. We turn now to the problems presented by the Concurrent List. 

We have already.explained our reasons for accepting the principle 45 
of a Concurrent List, but the precise definition of the powers to be 
conferred upon the Centre in relation to the matters contained in it 
presents a diflicult problem. In the first place, it appears to us that. 
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while it is necessary for the Centre to possess in respect of the sub* 
jects ineluded in the List a power of co-ordiiiating or unifying regula¬ 
tion, the subjects themselves arc essentially provindal in '^aracter 
and will be administered by the Provinces and mainly in accordance 
5 with provincial policy; that is to say, they have a closer afiinity 
to those included in List II than to the exclusively federal subjects. 
At the same time, it is axiomatic that, if the concurrent legislative 
power of the Centre is to be effective in such circumstances, the 

normal rule must be that, in case of conflict between a central and a 

10 provincial Act in the concurrent field, the former must prevail. 
But an unqualified provision to that effect would enable an active 
Centre to oust provincial jurisdiction entirely from the concurrent 
field, and would thus defeat one of the main purposes of the latter. 
We have already expressed our approval of the device adopted in 
15 the White Paper for the purpose of meeting this difficulty, under 
which the Governor-General, acting in his (fiscretion, is made the 
arbiter between conflicting claims of Centre and Provinces. This 
in effect preserves, in the limited sphere of the concurrent field, the 
existing legislative relation between Centre and Provinces which 
20 excited the admiration of the Statutory Commission; and we think 
that it would be a mistake to attempt to limit the powers of the 
Central Legislature in this field by any statutory definition of the 
purpose for which, or the conditions subject to which, they are to 
be used. 


25 234, There are obvious attractions to those who wish to see the Relations 

freedom and initiative of the Provinces as unfettered as possible in an ^ween 
attempt to ensure by provisio/)s in the Constitution Act that the 
powers of the Centre in the concurrent field are to be capable of use tjje 
only where an All-India necessity is established, and where the concurrent 
30 enactment in question can appropriately be, and in fact is, applied field, 
to every Province. We are clearly of opinion that such a restriction, 
apart from the prospect of litigation which it opens up, would tend 
to defeat the objects we have had in view in revising the List of con¬ 
current subjects. For similar reasons we should strongly deprecate 
35 any provision requiring the prior assent of the Provinces, or of a 
majority of them, as a condition precedent to the exercise by the 
Centre of its powers in this field, or the condition suggested in the 
White Paper that the Centre is to be debarred from so using its 
powers in respect of a concurrent subject as to impose financial ^ 

40 obligation on the Provinces. We recognise that, in practice, it will 
be impossible for the Centre to utilise its powers in the concurrent 
field without satisfying itself in advance that the Governments to 
whose territories a projected measure will apply are, in fact, satisfied 
with its provisions and are prepared, in cases where it will tlirow 
45 extra buidens upon provinci^ resources, to recommend to their own 
Legislatures the provision of the necessary supply; but we consider 
that the practical relationships which are to develop between Centre 
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and Provinces in this limited field must be left to work themsdves 
out by constitutional usage and the influence of public opinign, and 
that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to prescribe 
them by means of rigid legal sanctions and prohibitions. Never¬ 
theless, we regard it as essential to satisfactory relations between 5 
Centre and I^ovinces in this field that the Feder^ Government, 
before initiating legislation of the kind which we are discussing, 
should ascertain provincial opinion by calling into conference with 
themselves representatives of the Governments concerned. 

At the same time we recommend that, although no statutory 10 
limitation should be imposed upon the exercise by the Centre 
of its legislative powers in the concurrent field, the Governor-. 
General should be given guidance in bis Instrument of Instructions 
as to the manner in which he is to exercise the discretion which the 
White Paper proposes to vest in him in relation to matters arising 15 
in the concurrent f eld. 

235. We observe with interest a proposal in the White Paper that, 
in order to minimize uncertainties of law and opportunities for litiga¬ 
tion, provision should be made for limiting the period within which 
the validity of an Act may be called in question on the ground that 20 
it was not within the competence of the Legislature which enacted 
it.^ We know of no precedent for a provision of this kind, though 
there are enactments in this country which make certain forms of 
subordinate or delegated legislation unchallengeable in the Courts 
after a specified period. We are not disposed to reject it on that 25 
account; but, if it is adopted, wc think that the peri<^ of limitation 
should be adequate and not less than five years. 

236. Our ob.servations have been hitherto directed solely to the 
legislative rdations between the Federation and the Provinces. 

The relations between the Federation and the States in this sphere will 30 
not, and cannot, be the same. The effect of the proposes in the 
White Paper is that, while every Act of the Federal Legislature 
regulating any subject which has been accepted by a State as a 
federal subject will apply propria vigore in that State as they will 
apply in a Province, a duty identical with that imposed upon 35 
I^ovindal Governments being imposed upon the Ruler to secure 
that due effect is given in his territories to its provisions, yet this 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature in the States will not be 
exclusive. It will be competent for the States to exercise their 
existing powers of legislation in relation to such a subject, with the 40 
proviso that, in case of conflict between a State law and a Federal 
law on a subject accepted by the State as federal, the latter will 
prevail. We understand that the States, who are free agents in this 
respect, are likely in the first instance to take their stand upon the 
Federal List proper and to accept the jurisdiction of the Federal 45 

^ White Paper, Prc^osal 1 IS. 
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Legislature in nothing which is outside the boundaries of that List; 
but we-hope that in course of time they may be willing to extend 
their accessions at least to certain of the items, such as bankruptcy 
and insolvency, in the Concurrent List. 

5 237. We desire to draw attention to certain points in connection Formal 

with the revised Lists of Subjects. We may observe in the first place changes in 
that certain of the entries in List I as it appears in the White Paper 
are so framed as to provide for variation of treatment in relation to 
the States. The revised List is, however, framed in terms which 
10 are appropriate to India as a whole, and makes no attempt to meet 
the case of States which might not be prepared to accept the whole 
subject without variation. This we are satisfied is the more con¬ 
venient course, the natural medium for recording any variation from 
the general content of a federal subject, whether in respect of the 
15 acceding States in geneial or of an individual State, being each 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession. Another general principle which 
has Ixjcn observed in revising the Lists, and which has involved a 
number of minor modifications, is the desirability of defining every 
entry in terms appropriate to a legislative power and of omitting all 
20 entries which arc in essence descriptive of executive power. Such 
expressions as "control" and "regulation" have therefore been 
avoided ; and wc assume that the draftsman of the Constitution Bill 
will find it necessary to define in some appropriate manner, 
elsewhere in the Bill, the scope of the executive or administrative 
25 authority of the Federal and of the Provincial Governments 
respectively. In any case we recommend, in consonance with what 
wc have said in earlier paragraphs, that the Act should contain an 
express provision declaring the administration of subjects in List I 
to be (subject to the right of the Federal Legislature to devolve 
30 any administrative powers for the purpose upon tlie Provincial 
Governments) a federal, and the administration of subjects in 
Lists II and III a provincial, function. 

238. The revised Lists also contain a number of clianges of Alterations 
substance. Apart from a considerable revision of the language of the “ 

35 first five entries of List I, as they appear in the White Paper, re]at^g”to 
which collectively define the ambit of the reserved subject of Defence, the d^ence 
the fii-st entry, " the common defence of India in time of an of India, 
emergency declared by the Governor-General” has been otniLLcd 
entirely. The intention of this item was, we understand, to give 
40 the Federal Legislature (and, in consequence, the Governor-General 
for the purposes of his iiersonal legislative power) extensive 
powers on the lines of the English Defence of the Realm Act. 

We fully agree that it is essential that such a power should be 
vested in the Federal authorities, but we are of opinion that 
45 it should not be left to be deduced from a schedule of lepslative 
powers, but should be the subject of an express provision in 
the body of the Act. We are informed that it was only by a 
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majority of one that five Judges of the Hi^ Court of Australia 
decided diat the power to legists for ** d^&ice ** in the Common¬ 
wealth Constitution Act justified legislation on the lines of the 
Defence of the Realm Act; and the provision which we recommimd 
in order to place this vital matter beyond doubt ^ould make it 5 
dear that the emergency power in question is not limited to 
“ defence " in the sense of repelling external aggression, but that it 
covers internal disturbance also, and that, where an emergency 
has been declared by the Govemor-Cenerai, the Federal Legislature 
may make on any subject laws which will override any laws which 10 
conflict with them, the Governor-General's personal legislative 
power being of course co-extensive in this respect with the power 
of the Federal Legislature. As an additional safeguard we would 
require that every proposal for legislation in the exerdse of this 
power should be subject to the previous consent of the Governor- 15 
General. We recognise that the inclusion of internal disturbance 
(which should be defined in terms which will ensure that for this 
purpose it must be comparable in gravity to the repelling of external 
aggression) among the circumstances which, in an emergency, will 
enable the Governor-General to confer upon himself, or upon the 20 
Federal Legislature, as the case may be, the power to invade the 
exclusively provincial sphere and to override {urovincial legislation 
within that sphere, may be critidzed as a derogation from the general 
plan of Provincial Autonomy which we advocate : but in the absence 
of such a power we could not regard the Governor-General as 25 
adequately armed to discharge the ultimate responsibility which 
rests upon him for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of India. 

239. We think it right to take this opportunity of drawing 
attention to the control of Railway Police as settled by the distribu¬ 
tion of subjects. Railway Police in India is at present dassified as a 30 
provincial subject, but the Central Government retains, under the 
existing Devolution Rules, the power to determine conditions as 
regards limits of jurisdiction and contributions by the Railways to 
the cost of maintenance. We are informed that for many years pwt 
the question of the allocation of the cost of the Railway PoUce 35 
between the Provincial Governments on the one hand and the Rail¬ 
ways on the other has been a subject of controversy, and we have 
considered the best means of avoimng, or at alj events mitigating, 
such controversies under the new Constitution. One course, 
which has the obvious attractions of theoretical simplidty, would 40 
be to make the poUdng of the Railways, along with the 
general control of Railways, an exdusively fe^al subject, thereby 
making the Federal Government solely responsible for the contrd 
of the administration, and for the financing _of the whole of the 
Railway Police, Wc are satisfied, however, that such an 45 
arrangement, which would reverse a practice of many years standing, 
would gravely prejudice the efficiency, not merely m the Railway 
Police, but of me Provincial PoUce as well. It is «»ential that tii« 
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regular Police Force of a Province should act in close co-operation 
with the separately (»ganised Railway Police and that bothshouldbe 
subordinate to the same Inspector-General. This result could not be 
secured if the control of the two bodies were in separate hands. 

5 We feel no doubt, therefore, that the rig^t solution is to classify 
Railway Police as an exclusively Provincial subject, that the Railway 
Police Force of each Province should be financed in the main from 
Provincial revenues, but that there should bs as at present a 

contribution from the Federal Government to the Provinces, which 
10 would, in fact, consist of the appropriate contribution from the 
Railways, and the amount of which would necessarily have to be 
determined by the Federal Government. But, although the 
administration of the Railway Police Force itself would thus remain 
an exclusive responsibility of the Provinces, it is clear that in- 
15 efficiency or inadequacy of strength in the Railway Police would 
at once affect the administration of the Federal subject of Railways, 
and we are satisfied that the recommendations which we have made 
elsewhere^ would secure to the Federal Government adequate 
means of ensuring that the effective administration of the Federal 
20 subject of Railways did not suffer tlirough inadequacy or 
inefficiency on the part of the Railway Police. The Federal Govern¬ 
ment would be entitled, if it felt called upon to do so, to direct any 
or all of the Provincial CSrt>vernraents so to order its Railway Police 
as to bring them up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and there 
25 would be an ultimate right residing in the Governor-General, at his 
discretion, in case directions from his Government to any or all of the 
Provincial Governments on the subject of the administration, the 
efficiency, or the strength, of the Railway Police were not complied 
with, to give the necessary orders to the Governor, which the latter, 

30 in virtue of his special responsibility to secure the execution of orders 
lawfully issued by the Governor-Grcneral, would be in a position to 
get executed both administratively and so far as supply was con¬ 
cerned. The position is different in the States, where for the most 
part jurisdiction over railway lands has been ceded to the Crown and 
85 is exercised either through Police specially appointed for that 
purpose or through the agency of Provincial Rahway Police. In 
cases where railway jurisdiction has been retained and i§ exercised 
by the State, the proposals in the White Paper* defining the ad¬ 
ministrative relations between the Federal Government and the 
40 States provide the Governor-General with an appropriate corre¬ 
sponding power to secure the same result as that to be secured 
undo- our proposal in the Provinces. 

240. It is proposed in the White Paper that such subjects as 
Health Insurance and Invalid and Old Age Pensions should be 
45 subjects of Frovinciai Legislation. We see serious objection to tffis, ghoald be 
and consider that they should be included in the Concurrent List, indaded in 
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While it is necessary that the more industrialized Provinces should 
be able to legislate on these subjects in the interests of the urban 
workers and should not have to wait for the concurrence of those 
which are predominantly rural, it is undesirable to exclude the 
possibility of All-India legislation which may well become necessary 5 
in order that there should be uniformity of treatment of the workers 
as between Province and Province and that industry in one Province 
should not be burdened with obligations not imposed in another. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum submitted by him, argued 
that social insurance should also be included in the list of Federal 10 
subjects, but here, again, we consider it would be better that* it 
should be in the Concurrent List. 

241. It would extend this chapter to an unreasonable length if we 
were to set out in detail all the changes which a revision of (he three 
Lists has involved. Wc are the less willing to do so, because we 
recognise that the revised Lists themselves will require further 15 
expert scrutiny before they are finally submitted to Parliammt as 
part of the legislative projKJsals of His Majesty's Government. 

We think, however, that if the revised I.ists are compared with the 
Lists in the White Paper, such changes as have been made, in 
addition to those already mentioned will, for the most part, be 20 
found to .speak for themselves. 

242. Wg assume that there will bo a provision in the Constitution 
Act continuing in force (until amended hereafter) the whole body of 
existing Indian law. But it will clearly be necessary before the 
Act comes into force to redistribute all powers conferred by that 25 
law so as to make them conform to the distribution of powers 
ellected by the Constitution Act. 


THE REVISED LISTS 

(The unbracketed figures represent the entries in the Lists .set out 
in the White Paper; the figures in brackets represent the order in 30 
which the revised entries .should be shown.) 


Item 

1 

2 


( 1 ) 


3 (2) 


I.IST I (Federal) 

Omitted for reasons given above. 

His Majesty's naval, military and air forces in India and 35 
any other armed force raised in India (other than 
military and armed police maintained by Provipcial 
Governments and armed foices maintained by the 
Rulers of Indian States), including the employment of 
those forces for the protection of the Provinces against 40 
internal disturbance and for the execution and main¬ 
tenance of the laws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

His Majesty's naval, military and air force works. 



Item 
4. (3) 

5 

5 6 (46) 

7 (47) 

8 (4) 


9 (5) 


10 ( 6 ) 
Ha (7) 
llB (8) 

12 (9) 


25 


30 


35 

13 (10) 

14 (11) 
40 


15 {17) 

45 16 (13) 

17 
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Local self-government in cantonment areas and the 
r^ilation therein of house acconunodation. 

Omitted—has been combined with item 2. 

The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 
University. 

Bcclesiasticai aifairs, including European cemeteries. 

External affairs, including international agreements, but 

'with regard to future agreements relating to subjects 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of a unit, only so far 
as they have been made with the previous concurrence 
of that unit. 

Emigration from and immigiu-tion into India and inter¬ 
provincial migration, including in relation thereto 
regulation of foreigners in India. 

Pilgrimages beyond India. 

Extradition. 

Fugitive offenders. 

(i) Construction of railways other than minor railways. 

(ii) Regulation of federal railways and regulation of 

other railways in respect of— 

(a) maximum and minimum rates and fares ; 

(A) terminals : 

(c) safety ; 

(d) routeing and interchangeability of traffic ; 

(e) responsibility as carriers. 

(Definitions (to be inserted in the Act) : “ Railwa 3 re '' 
includes tramways. " Light and feeder railway " 
means a railway not in physical connection with or 
of the same gauge as an adjacent railway extending 
beyond a single unit. “ Minor railways " means 
light and feeder railways wholly within a unit. 

“ Federal railways ” includes ail railwajrs other than 
minor railways and railways owned by a State and 
managed by or on belialf of the Ruler of that State.) 

Air navigation and aircraft, including the regulation of 
aerodromes. 

Inland waterways passing through two or more units, 
including shipping and navigation thereon as regards 
mechanically propelled vessels, but not including 
water supplies, irrigation, canals, drainage, embank¬ 
ments, water storage or water power. 

Maritime shipping and navigation, including carriage of 
goods by sea. 

R^rulation of fisheries beyond territorial waters. 

Omitted—has been combined with item 14. 
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Item 

18 (14) Lighthouses (including their approaches), beacons, light- 

sliips and buoys. 

19 (15) Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

20 (1^ Declaration and delimitation of major ports and con- 5 

stitution and powers of Port Authorities in such posts. 

21 (17) Postal, telegraphic, telephone, wireless (including broad¬ 

casting) and other like services and control of wireless. 

22 (18) Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

23 (19) Public debt of the Federation. 10 

24 (20) Post Office Savings Bank, 

25 (21) [Incorporation and regulation of] Corporations for the 

purposes of the subjects in this list; Corporations 
having objects not confined to one unit ; Banking, 
Insurance, Financial and Trading Corporations not 15 
being Co-operative Societies. 

26 (22) Development of industries in cases where such develop¬ 

ment is declared by or under federal law to be 
expedient in the public interest. 

27 (23) Cultivation and manufacture of opium ; sale of opium 20 

for export. 

28a (24) Pos.scs.sion, storage and transport of petroleum. 

28b (25) Explosives. 

29 (26) Arms and ammunition. 

30 (27) Cop 3 rright, inventions, designs, trade marks and mer- 25 

chandise marks. 

31 Transferred to List III. 

32 (29) Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notes and other 

like instruments. 

33 Omitted— -sec “ Regulation of mechanically propelled 20 

vehicles " in List III. 

34 (32) Import and export of commodities across the customs 

frontiers as defined by the Federal Legislature ; 
duties of customs. 

35 (48) Salt. 33 

36 (49) Duties of excise on the manufacture and production of 

tobacco and other articles except— 

(i) potable alcoholic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs or 40 
narcotics ; 

(iti) opium, Indian hemp, and other drugs and 
narcotics. 
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Item 

37 (50) Taxes on the capital and the income (other than the 

agricultural capital and income) of companies. 

38 (33) Geological Survey of India. 

5 39 (34) Botanical Survey of India. 

40 (36) Meteorology. 

41a (37) Census. 

41v {38) Statistics for the purposes of subjects in this List. 

42 (39) Federal Agencies and Institutes for Research and for 

10 professional and technical training or promotion of 

special studies. 

43 (40) The Imperial Library, Indian Museum, Imperial War 

Museum, Victoria Memorial and any similar institution 
controlled and financed by the Federal Government. 

15 44 (41) Pensions payable by the Federal Government or out of 

federal revenues. ^ 

45 (42) Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission. 

46 (43) Lands and buildings in possession of the Federal Govern¬ 

ment so far as they are not affected by Provincial 
20 lt‘.gislation or are exempted by Fcdertd legislation 

from the ojx^ration of Provincial legislation. 

47 (44) Offeiipes against laws on subjects in this List. 

48 Omitted as unlikely to be required by the terms of 

Ike Act, 


25 49 (51) Taxes on other incomes (other than agricultural income), 

but subject to the power of the Provinces to impose 
surchaiges. 

50 (52) Duties in respect of succession to property other than 

land. 

30 51 (53) Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital other 

than land. 

52 (54) Terminal taxes on railway, tramway or air-bome goods 

and passengers and taxes on railuray or tramway 
fares and freights, 

35 5.3 (30) Fixation of rates of stamp duty in respect of bills of 

exchange, bills of lading, cheques, letters of credit, 
promissory notes, policies of insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

54 Omitted as covered by the substantive provisions 

40 proposed with regard to legislation on residual 

subjects. 

55 (55) Naturalisation. 
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Item 

56 (56) 

57 (31) 

58 (57) 

59 (58) 

60 (59) 

61 (35) 

62 

63 (60) 


64 

New items 

(а) (28) 

(б) (61) 


(c) (45) 


Item 

1 ( 1 ) 


2 ( 2 ) 

3 (3) 

4 (16) 

5 (5) 

6 ( 6 ) 


7 (7) 

8 (9) 


9 ^) 

10 


G>nduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, induding 
election offences and disputed elections. 

Standards of weight. 

Chief Commissioners' Provinces. 6 

Survey of India. 

Archaeology, including ancient and historical monuments. 

Zoological Survey. 

Re-drafted and transferred to List III. 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of aU Courts, except jq 
the Federad Court and the Supreme Court, with 
respect to the subjects in this List. 

Omitted. 


Insurance other than State insurance. 15 

The extension of the powers and jurisdiction of officers 
and men of the Provincial Police Forces to aieas 
outside the Province. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 
with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 20 
to be paid in Courts. 

List II (Provincial). 

Local self-goveriunent, including matters relating to the 
constitution and powers of municipal corporations, 25 
improvement trusts, district boards, mining settle¬ 
ments and otlier local authorities in the Province 
cstablislied for the purpose of local self-government 
and village administration. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, charities and charitable 30 
institutions in and for the Province. 

Public health and sanitation. 

Pilgrimages other than pilgrimages beyond India. 

Education. 

Public works, lands and buildings vested in or in the 65 
possession ol the Crown for the purposes of the 
Province. 

Compulsory acquisition of land. 

Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels. ropewa 5 rs, causeways, 
and other means of communication not specified 40 
in List I. 

Minor railwa3r5. 

Included in item 9. 
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Item 
11 ( 11 ) 

12 r22) 

5 


13 (23) 

10 

14 (24) 

15 (25) 

16 (26) 
17 (27) 

15 18 (28) 

19 

20 (29) 

20 

21 (30) 

22 (13) 

25 23 (34) 

24 (35) 


Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embanl^ents, water storage and waterpower. 

Land revenue, including— 

{a) assessment and collection of revenue ; 

{b) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue 
purposes and records of rights ; 

(c) alienation of land revenue. 

Land tenures, including transfer and devolution of 
agricultural land ; easements. 

Relations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

Courts of Wards and encumbered estates. 

Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

Colonization. 

Pensions payable by the Provincial Government or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

Included in item 13. 

Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farms, introduction of improved 
methods, agricultural education, protection against 
destructive pests and prevention of jjlant diseases. 

Veterinary department, veterinary training, improve¬ 
ment of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

Fisheries. 

Co-operative societies. 

[IncorjDoration and regulation oQ Corpcr.itions other than 
those mentioned in List I. 


24.\ (36) 

30 25 (17) 
26 (18) 

27 ( 19 ) 

35 

40 28 (39) 


Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations not being corporations. 

Forests. 

Production, manufacture, possession, transport, purcliasc 
and sale of liquors, opium and otlier drugs and 
narcotics not covered by item 19 of List III. 

Duties of excise on tlie manufacture and production of— 

(i) potable alcoholic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs 
and narcotics; 

(iii) opium, narcotics, hemp, and other drugs. 

Administration of justice, including the constitution and 
organisation of aU Courts and fees to be paid therein, 
except the Federal Court and the Supreme Court. 
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Item 

29 (40) Procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

90 (41) Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 
to subjects in this List. 5 

31 Transferred to List III. 

32 (42) Fixing of rates of stamp duty in respect of instruments 

other tha-ii those mentioned in item 53 of List I. 

33 Transferred to List III. 

34 (37) Registration of births and deaths. 10 

% (38) Religious and charitable endowments. 

36 (43) Mines and the development of mineral resources in the 

Province. 

37 (44) Control of the production, supply and distribution of 

commodities. 15 

38 (45) Development of industries, ejccept in so far as they are 

covered by item No. 2B in List I. 


39 

Transferred to List III. 


40 

Transferred to List III. 


41 

Transferred to List III. 

20 


42 (46) Gas. 

43 (47) Smoke nuisances. 

44 (48) Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

45 (49) Weights and measures except standards of wc^ht. 

46 (50) Trade and commerce within the Province. 25 

47 Transferred to List III. 

48 (12) Ports except in so far as they are covered by item 20 

of List I. 

49 (10) Inland waterways being wholly within a Province# 

includiog shipping and navigation thereon. 30 

50 (52) Pdioe (including railway and village police). 

51 (53) Setting: and g^ambling^ cscccpt State lotteries. 

53 (55) Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

54 (20) Vehicles other tlian mechanically {MX>pelled vehicles. 

55 (21) Dramatic performances and cinemas except sanction of ^ 

cinematograph films for e:i^ibition. 

56 Oxoncars. 

57 (57) Criimnsdl tribes. 

SB Tran^eexed to List ZIL 
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Iton 


50 

m 


60 

(59) 

6 

61 

(60) 


62 

(61) 

• 

63 

(62) 

10 

64 

(63) 


65 

(64) 


66 

(65) 

15 

67 

(66) 

20 

68a (31) 


68b 

(32) 


70 

(51) 


71 

(4) 

25 

72 

(67) 


73 



74 



75 

(68) 

30 

76 

(70) 


Prisons, refoxinatiMries, Borstal InsHtatloM aa4 o^or 
institutions of a like nature. 

Prisoners. 

Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 

Treasure trove. 

Libraries, museums and other similar institutions, con> 
trolled and financed by the Provincial Government. 

Conduct ol elcclious to the Provincial ^Legislature, 

including election offences and disputed elections. 

Public Services in the Province and the Provincial Public 
Service Commission. 

Surcharges within such limits as may be prescribed by 
Order in Council on federal rates of income tax and 
supertax, to be assessed on the incomes of persons (not 
companies) resident in the Province. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses, or duties in connection 
with the subjects in this List and of taxation in any 
of the forms specified in the annexure hereto. 

Relief of the poor, 

'Uneraplo 5 mient. 

Money-lenders. 

Burials and burial grounds otlier than European 
cemeteries. 

Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 

Omitted. 

Omitted. 

Statistics for the purpose of the subjects in this List. 

Generally any matter of a merely local or private nature 
in the Province, 


77 Omitted. 

New items 

(a) (14) Innkeepers, 

(&) (15) Markets and fairs. 

35 (c) (69) Public debt of the Province. 


Annexure 

Item 

1 to 6 Omitted-^aRcady covered by the entries in List II— 
item 67. 

40 6 (1) Capitation taxes. 

7 (2) Duties in of sueoesston to land. 





Item 

8 (3) 

9 (4) 

10 (5) 

11 ( 6 ) 
12 

13 (7) 


1 ( 1 ) 

2 ( 2 ) 

3 (3) 

4 (4) 

5 (5) 

6 ( 6 ) 

7 (7) 

8a (8) 


8b (9) 
9 (13) 
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Taxes on lands and buildings, animals, boats, hearths, 
and windows ; sumptuary taxes and taxes on 
luxuries. 

Taxes on trades, professions, callings and empIo 3 rments. 5 

Taxes on consumption; cesses on the entry of goods 
into a local area; taxes on sale of commodities and 

on turn over ; taxCG on advertisements. 

Taxes on agricultural incomes. 

Omitted —see item 32 of List II. 10 

Taxes on entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 


List III (Concurrent) 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 
the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 15 
to the subjects in this List. 

Civil Procedure, including the law of Limitation and 
all matters now covered by the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Evidence and oaths. 

Marriage and divorce. 20 

Age of majority and custody and guardianship of 
infants. 

Adoption. 

Registration of deeds and documents. 

The law relating to :— 25 

(a) Wills, intestacy and succession save as regards 
agricultural land. 

(fc) Transfer of property (other than agricultural land). 

(c) Trusts and trustees. 

(d) Contracts, including partnership. 30 

(e) Powers of Attorney. 

(/) Carriers. 

(g) Arbitration. 

Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

Crimes other than offences against laws on subjects in 35 
List 1 or List II. 

C riminal Procedure, including all matters now covered 
by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. 


10 (14) 
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5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


85 


Item 


11 

(17) 

12 

(18) 

. 13 

(19) 

14 

(20) 

15 

(21) 

' 16 

(22) 

17 

(23) 

18 

(24) 

19 

(27) 

20 

(32) 

21 

(31) 

22 


23 


New 

items 

(«) 

(28) 

(6) 

(12) 

(c) 

(26) 

(d) 

(25) 

(^) 

(16) 

(/) 

(29) 

(g) 

(15) 

(h) 

(30) 

(♦■) 

(33) 

U) 

(10) 

(k) 

(H) 

W 

(34) 


40 (m) (35) 

(») (18a) 
(o) (24a) 


Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

Lunacy and lunatic asylums. 

Regulation of the working of mines, but nof including 
mineral development. 

Factories. 

Kmployers* liability and workmen’s compensation. 

Trade Unions. 

Welfare of labour, including, in connection therewith, 
provident funds. 

Industrial and labour disputes. 

Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

The recovery in a Province of public demands (including 
arrears of land revenue and sums recoverable as 
such) arising outside that Province. 

Legal, medical and other professions. 

Transferred to List I. 

Omitted. 

The prevention of the extension from one Province to 
another of infectious and contagious diseases or pests 
affecting men, animals or plants. 

Administrators-Gcneral and official trustees. 

Electricity. 

Boilers. 

European vagrancy. 

The sanctioning of cinematograph films for exhibition. 

Inter-provincial removal of prisoners with the consent 
of the Province. 

Mechanically propelled veliicles. 

The recognition of laws, public Acts, records and judicial 
proceedings. 

Law of non-judicial stamps, but not including the 
fixation ot rates of duty. 

Actionable wrongs not relating to subjects in List I or 
List II. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 
with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 
to be paid in Courts. 

Statistics for the purposes of the subjects in this List. 

Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Health insurance and invalid and old-age pensions. 
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Two-fold 
division of 
subject. 


,The 

allocation 
of zesoiiTccs 
a problem 
common to 
all Fcdera- 
iions. 


(2) Federal Finance 

243. This subject falls naturally into two parts: iiistj the allocation 
of the sources of revenue between the Federation and the Units; 
and second! the additional expenditure involved by the proposed • 
constitutional changes. We have had the advantage of a com- 5 
prehensive and objective review of the facts and figures relating to 
both parts of the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey, which has been 
prints among the Records of the Committee. We reproduce here 
from this document the figures of estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments for 1^3-34, in order 10 
that it may be possible to view in proper jjerspective the various 
questions dealt with below. 


Btidget Estiviates of Revenue and Expenditure of Central and Provincial 

Governments in 1933-34 


Central Revenue 

Crorcs. millions. 
Castoms (net) . • •• 50-27 37-70 

Central Expenditure 

KS. = 

Crores. millions. 
Post and Telegraphs (net) 0 -61 0 -46 

Income taxes (net) • • 
Salt (act) 

17 >21 
7-60 

12-91 

5-70 

1 Debt: 

Interest (net) 

8-97 

6-73 

Other taxes (net) 

0-60 

0-45 

Reduction of Debt.. 

6-89 

5-17 

Net tax revenue 

. 75-68 

56-76 

Civil Administration (net) 
Pensions (net) 

8-76 

3-02 

6-57 

2*26 

Opium (net) .. 

0-63 

0-47 

Civil Works (net) 

1-72 

1-29 

Railways (net) 

Currency and Mint (net) 

Nd 

Nil 

Defence Services (ne^ 
Subvention to N.W.F.P. 

46-20 

34-65 

1-11 

0-83 

1-00 

0-75 

Payments from States 

0-74 

0-56 

Miscellaneous (net) 

0*74 

0-55 

Total . . 

78-16 

58*62 

Total . . 

77-91 

58*43 

Provincial Revenues 
Land Revenue . • 35*29 

Excise .. .. •• 14-85 

26-47 

11-14 

Provincial Expenditure 
Land Revenue and Gen¬ 
eral Admmistration 14*86 

11-14 

Stamps »• • • 

12-40 

9-30 

Police .. 

12-38 

9-28 

Registration .. 

1-14 

0-85 

Jails and Justice 

7-66 

5-75 

Scheduled Taxes • • 

0*43 

0-32 

Debt 

4-21 

3-16 

Total tax revenue 

64-11 

48-08 

Pensions 

Education .. • p 

5-08 

11-80 

3-81 

8-85 

Forests (net) .. 
Irrigation (net) .. 

0-69 

0-49 

0-52 

0-37 

Medical and Public 
Health 

5-23 

3-92 

Miscellaneous .. 
N.W.F.P. subvention. • 

11-32 

1-00 

8-49 

0-75 

Agriculture and Indus¬ 
tries •« •« • • 

2-89 

2-17 

Total »• • ■ 

77-61 

58-21 

C’-il Works 
Miscellaneous .. • • 

8-33 

7*34 

6-25 

5-51 




Total .. .« 

70-7« 

50-84 


Allocation of Sources of Revenue between the Federation and the 15 

Federal Units 

244. In any Federation the problem of the allocation of resources is 
necessarily one of difficulty, since two different authorities (the 
Government of the Federation and the Government of the Unit), 
each with independent powers, are raising money from the same 20 
body of taxpayers. The constitutional problem is simplified if it is 
possible to allocate separate fields of taxation to the two authorities. 
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but the revenues derived from such a division, even where it is 
practicable, may not lit the economic and financial requirements of 
eacji party; neither do these requirements necessarily continue to 
bear'a constant relation to each other, and yet it is difiic\i|t to devise 
5 a variable allocation of resources. So far as we are aware, no entirely 
satisfactory solution of this problem has yet been found in any 
federal system. 

24S. So far aa British India is concerned the problem is not ?. new The 
one. Though the separation of the resources of the Government of existing 
10 India and the Provincial Governments under the existing Constitution ™ 

' is in legal form merely an act of statutory devolution, which can be India, 
varied by the Government of India and Parliament at any time, 
nevertheless from the practical financial point of view there is 
already in existence in British India a federal system of finance. 

15 This system is fully described in the Report of the Statutory Com¬ 
mission. Determined to avoid the inconveniences which had already 
been experienced from a system of " doles ” from the Centre to the 
Provinces or from a system of heads of revenue shared between the 
two parties, the authors of the present Constitution adopted an 
20 almost completely rigid separation of the sources of revenue assigned 
respectively to the Centre and to the Provinces. From the point 
of view of expenditure, the essentials of the position are (and no 
change in this respect is to be expected) that the Provinces have an 
almost inexhaustible field for the development of social services, 

25 while the demands upon the Centre, except in time of war or acute 
frontier trouble, are more constant in character. The Provinces 
have rarely had means adequate for a full development of their 
social needs, while the Centre, witli taxation at a normal level, has 
no greater margin than is requisite in view of the vital necessity for 
30 maintaining unimpaired both the efficiency of the defence services 
and the credit of the Government of India, which rests fundamentally 
upon the credit of India as a whole. Centre and Provinces together. 

But the resources of the Centre comprise those which should prove 
most capable of expansion in a period of normal progress. 

35 246. Both Centre and Provinces have, however, been severely Its results, 

affected by the world economic depression; and the financial position 
of both has been severely strained. Rates of taxation have had to be 
increased in all directions, and every department of guvemmeut 
has had to submit to retrenchment; but the way in which the strain 
40 has been borne is a tribute to the essential soundness of the present 
financial S 3 rstem. Past experience of the existing system leads to 
two conclusions on which there is general agreement: (a) that there 
are a few Provinces where the available sources of revenue are 
never likely to be sufficient to meet any reasonable standard of 
45 expenditure ; and {b) that the existing division of heads of revenue 
between Centre and ftovinces leaves ^e Centre with an imdue share 
of tliose heads which respond most readily to an improvement in 



econoroic conditions. This has led to a very strong claim by the 
Provinces for a substantial share in the taxes on income. This 
claim, as might be expected, has been pressed most vigorously 
by the more industrialised ^ovinces like Bombay and BengiL 

E®®®* of 247. The provincial claim to income tax has been given added 

Ste^ impetus by the attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. 

Federation. The entry of the States into the Federation removes, indeed, one very 
serious problem. The incidence of the sea customs duties is upon the 
consumers in the Indian States and the consumers in British India 
alike; but the States have no say tinder the present system in the fixing 10 
of the tariff. With the continued rise for many years past in the level , 

of the import duties, the Slates have pressed more and more for the 
allocation to them of a share in the proceeds of these duties. There is 
of course another side to the picture in the increased cost of the defence 
services, which is for the benefit of the States as well as for British 15 
India; but, nevertheless, the question was becoming one of formidable 
difficulty, and was recognised as such in the report of the Indian 
States Committee of 192^29, presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. 
With their entry into the Federation the States will take part in 
the determination of the Indian tariff, and their claim to a separate 20 
share in the proceeds disappears. But if their entry removes this 
major problem, it introduces another, though less formidable, 
complication. It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, all the 
Federal Units should contribute to the resources of the Federation 
on a similar basis. Broadly speaking, no difficulty arises in the 25 
sphere of indirect taxation which constitutes some four-fifths of the 
central revenues; the difficulty arises over direct taxation, that is 
to say, taxes on income. If the Federation retains the whole of taxes 
on income, as the Centre does at present, it would be natural to 
require that the subjects of the federating States should also pay 30 
income tax and that the proceeds (or part thereof) idiould be made 
available for the federal fisc. The States have made it plain that 
they are not prepared to adopt any plan of this kind. 


Flaja. 248. It will be seen therefore, from two different lines of approach, 

Mig|Mted .j-jjg most difficult question that arises in the problem of 35 

tionof^es allocation is that of the treatment of taxes on income. In earlier 
on income, discussions at the Round Table Conference a plan was evolved 
by whidi, in the main, all the taxes on income were to be assigned 
to the Provinces, the resulting deficit in the Federal Budget being 
made up for the time being by contributions from the j^ovinces, 40 
wliicli it was lioped cuuld be gradually reduced over a prescribed 
period of years a^ would finally disappear, as new Federal resources 
were developed. The position which would be likely to result 
from a plan of this kind was examined in India in 1932 by the 
Federal Finance Committee presided over by one of our own number. 45 
The Committee declared its^ unable to assume the aboliti<m of such 
provincial contributions within any period that could be foreseen; 


II 
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and this conclusion, and the objections felt to the reintroduction of 
provincial contributions, experience of which had not been tob 
fortunate under the existing Constitution, led to the abandonment 
by His Majesty’s Government of this scheme. 

5 249. There is little doubt that, from the economic point of view, it Difficulty 

is desirable that the Provinces should, if it is practicable, sluire of 
in the proceeds of taxes on income. There has been considerable detenmning 
discussion, since the abandonment of the plan just described, as 
to the amount of this share. If the problem is considered merely division of 
10 as one of striking a theoretically correct balance between the States taxes on 
and British India, on the assumption that the States will not be inconie 
subject to the federal income tax, there arc many factors to be taken 
into account. Some of the federal expenditure W'ill be for British- 
India purposes only, such as subsidies to deficit British-India Provinces. 
15 Provinces ; there has also been controversy on the question whether 
the service of part of the prc-Fcderation debt should not fall on 
British India alone ; and further, part of the proceeds of taxes on 
income is derived from subjects of Indian States, e.g., holders of 
Indian Government securities and shareholders in Britisli-India 
20 companies. The States also make a contiibution in kind to defence 
of which there is no counterpart in the Provinces of British India. 

It seems to us both unnecessary and undesirable to attempt 
any accurate balancing of these factors or to determine on a basis 
of this kind what sharo of tho income tax could equitably be retained 
25 by the Federation. It will be wiser to base the division upon the 
financial and economic needs of the Federation and the Units. 

Nor is it likely tliat any disequilibrium between British India and 
tlic States that might result from such a method of treatment 
would be of a serious character. The difficulty is rather that the 
30 Federal Centre is unlikely, at least for some time to come, to be 
able to spare much, if anything, by way of fresli resources for the 
Provinces, apart from the prcssijig nccck of deficit areas to which 
we refer below. But it is equally undesirable to leave the Provinces 
with no indication of the share which they may ultimately expect 
35 when the strain of present economic diflficulties becomes less severe. 

It is also necessary that any transfer should be gradual, if dis¬ 
location of both federal and provincial budgets is to be avoided. 

250. The solution of this problem proposed in the White Paper may The White 

bo briefly doEcribed ae follows*: Taxes on income derived from federal Paper 
40 sources, i.e., federal areas or emoluments of federal officers, will be • 

permanently assigned to the Federation. Of the yield of the rest 
of the normal taxes on income (except the corporation tax referred to 
later) a specified percentage (to be fixed by Order in Council at the 
last possible moment) is to be assigned to tlie Provinces. This 
45 percentage is to be not less than 50 per cent, nor more than 75 per 
cent. Out of the sum so assigned to the Provinces the Federal 
Government will be entitled to retain an amount which will remain 

* WTiite Paper, Proposals 139, 141. 
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constant for three years and will thereafter be reduced gradually 
to zero over a further period of seven years, jwwer being reserved 
to the Govemor-General to suspend these reductions, if circumstances 
made it necessary to do so. The Federal Government and Legislature 
would, in addition, be empowered to impose a surcharge on taxes on 6 
income, the proceeds of which would be devoted solely to federal 
purposes. We understand it to be implicit in this propmal that the 
power should only be exercisable in times of serious financial stress; 

and when such surcharges are in operation the States would make 

contributions to the federal fisc, assessed on a predetermined basis, 10 
so as to make them a fair counterpart of the 5 deld of the surcharges 
from British India. The conditions under which the States are 
ready to accept this proposal were explained in a statement made 
to us on behalf of the Indian States Delegates^; and we agree that 
conditions of the kind mentioned are not unreasonable. 15 

251. Some obvious criticisms can be made on this plan for dealing 
with the taxes on income. If a specified percentage of the yield of 
taxes on income is to be assigned to the Provinces, any alteration 
in the rate of tax will affect both parties (Federation and Provinces), 
though there may be only one which desires either an increase or 20 
a diminution in the yield. It may be suggested that the 3 deld 

of a given basic rate should be assigned either to the Federation 
or the Provinces, the remainder going to the other. We are, however, 
informed that a plan of this kind would not fit well into the Indian 
income tax system, which differs considerably from the British. 25 
It is also said that the anomiUy is more apparent than real, since, 
at least for many years to come, both Federation and Provinces 
will need as much money as can be obtained from taxes on income, 
and the fixing of the rate is likely to depend more on taxable capacity 
than on the precise budgetary position at any given moment of 30 
either. 

252. We agree that tlie percentage which is ultimately to be 
attained should be fixed as late as possible by Order in Council; but 
we see little or no prospect of the posability of fixing a higher 
percentage than 50 per cent., and there is an obvious difficulty 35 
in prescribing in advance, as the White Paper does, a time-table 
for the process of transfer, even though power is reserved to the 
Governor-General to suspend the process (or, as we assume, 
its initiation). The facts discussed below indicate that for some 
time to come the Centre is unlikely to be able to do much 40 
more than find the funds necessary for the defidt Provinces; and 
that an early distribution of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income is improbable. We think that it would be preferable to 
leave the actual periods indicated above, which the White Paper 
proposes diould be 3 and 7 years, to be determined by Order in 45 
Council in the light of circumstances at the time rather than to 
fix by Statute (the Governor-General's power to suspend 
being of course retained). 

* Minutes of Svidence, Q.8623. 
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2S3. Tbe Joint Memontndam of the Britisb-India Del^tkm Stmuettion 
ncogidses the difficulty of {nedetenmaing the various factors m this 
problem, and recmimends an enquiry after three years. The Dele- 
gation do not state by what authority th^ consider that any ^ 

5 decision con^uent upon it ^ould be taken, but perhaps intend 
that the decision should rest with the Federal Government. This 
does not seem fair to the Provinces. 

294. A further objection has been taken by some witnesses that Objections 
it is not fair to Provinces such as Bengal and Bombay that the 
10 transfer of the provincial share of taxes on income should be delayed; ^^bav 
and that, so long as the Federation cannot spare the money, there 
should be some equitable form of contribution to the Federation from 
all the Provinces alike. But any plan of this kind must inevitably 
lead in effect to a retuiii to a system of provincial contributions 
15 which has been explored and abandoned. We do not recommend 
such a course. 


20 


255. It must be admitted that the White Paper proposals for Scheme of 
dealing with taxes on income present many difficulties, but the problem 
does not admit of any facile solution, and, except for the suggestion ^ 

made above, we do not ourselves feel able to propose an improved commended, 
scheme. We should add that the actual method of distribution 


between the Provinces of any share in the taxes on income is a 
technical problem of some complexity, and we do not think that 
it is part of our duty to sugge.st a detailed scheme. The report of 
25 the Federal Finance Committee suggests a useful line of approach, 
on the assumption that an automatic basis of distribution can be 
fixed. The validity of this assumption will largely depend upon 
the amoimt of income tax which can be allocated to the Provinces 
at any given time. 


SO 256. Tliere are two further questions connected with taxes on income Corporation 
on which some comment is desirable. The White Paper proposes Tax. 
to treat specially the taxes on the income or capital of companies.^ 

We understand this to refer to taxes of the nature of the existing 
Corporation Tax, which is a supertax on the profits of com- 
35 panics. It is proposed that the Federation should retain 
tlie yield of this tax and that after ten years the tax should 
be extended to the States, a right being reserved to any State 
whidi prefers that companies subject to the law of the State should 
not be directly taxed to pay itself to the federal fisc an equivalent 
40 lump sum contribution. We appreciate the desire of the States for 
measure of elastirity and feel bound to accept it, though we 
must observe that the details of the arrangement with the States 
seem likely to be complex and that the adoption of the alteniative 
procedure is economically undesirable. 

* White Paper, Pn^wsal 142. 
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257. The White Paper also proposes that a Provincial Legislature 
should be empowered to impose a surcharge not exceeding 12 ^ per 
cent, on the taxes levied on the personal income of persons resident 
in the Province, and to retain the proceeds for its own purposes.^ 
There is, we understand, a considerable difference of opinion in 
India on this suggestion. It might lead to differential rates of tax 
on the inhabitants of different Provinces, and although a limit 
would be set to the possible differences, this is in itself un¬ 
desirable. The rates of taxes on income arc likely also to be 
sufficiently high to make it difficult to increase the rate by way of 10 
surcharge, and to give the Provinces such a power might well 
nullify the emergency power of imposing a surcharge which we 
think it essential that the Federation should possess. On the other 
hand, the proposal would undoubtedly give an elasticity to 
provincial revenues, which would be very desirable until the transfer 15 
of their share of the income tax is completed. But after balancing 
the considerations on either side, we are on the whole not in favour 

of it. 

258. The White Paper proposes that the Provinces should have 
exclusive power to impose taxes on agricultural incomes, which are 20 
not at present subject to income tax. We approve this proposal. 

259. We come now to the question of deficit Provinces. Tho 
problem ot Sind differs from that of the others, since it is not expected 
that this Province will permanently remain a deficit area. Other 
Provinces, notably Orissa and Assam, are, so far as can be foreseen, 25 
areas in which there is no likelihood that revenue and expenditure 
can be made to balance under the general scheme of allocation of 
resources, present or proposed; and in these cases it is intended that 
there shall be a fixed subvention from the federal revenues. * Although 

it will no doubt be necessary to make it constitutionally possible 30 
after a period of years to vary the amount, we understand that the 
intention is, so far as possible, to make it a permanent and stable 
contribution and thus to avoid the danger that the Province, instead 
of developing its resources, may be tempted to rely on expectations 
of extended federal assistance ; and we agree. It is proposed that 35 
the Provinces to be assisted and the amounts of the subvention 
should be determined after further expert enquiry at as late a 
date as possible. Tl^e case of the North West Frontier 
Province stands on a different footing. This Province is at 
present in receipt of a contribution of a crore of rupees (• 75) ® annually 40 
from the Centre, the need for which arises mainly from special 
expenditure in the Province due to strategic considerations, though 
not strictly to be classified as defence expenditure. In this case it 

! White Paper, Intro., para. 57 ; Appendix VI, List II (66). 

* White Paper, Proposal 144. 

* The figure in brackets here and elsewhere in this section denotes 
the equivalent figure in millions sterling at Is. 6<i. the rupee. 
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Memft essential that there should be power to review the amoont 
from time to time, though here also too frequent dbanges would be 
open to the objection to whidi we have referred above. 

260. The White Paper proposals introduce two new features into Esdae and 
5 the plan for the division of resources apart from the arrangements esEport 
discussed above. Subject to the approval of the Governor-General in dunes, 
his discretion, power is given to the Federation to allot to the Federal 
Units (and not merely to the Provinces) a share of the yield of 
t- salt duties and of excise duties, other than those specifically assigned 
ip to the Provinces, and also of export duties.^ We understand 
that the main purpose of this provision in relation to salt duties 
• . and excises is to make the financial scheme more elastic 
the interest of future developments; and it is pro- 

bable that a power to assign a share to the Units may 
15 facilitate the introduction of a new tax. With this desire to avoid 
too great a rigidity in the plan of allocation we agree. The particular 
instance of export duties requires special mention, since it is proposed 
in the case of the jute export duty that it should be obligatory to 
assign at least one-half of the proceeds to the producing units. We 
20 understand that this proposal is made largely in the interests of 
Bengal, which has undoubtedly suffered severrfy under the existing 
plan of allocation; and the circumstances are so special as, in our 
opinion, to justify special treatment. A claim has also been made 
by Assam to a share m the proceeds of the excise duty on petroleum. 

25 It is certain that Assam urgently needs an assured increase in its 
revenue, but the question in what form this need is to be met, 
whether by fixed subvention or by assignment of revenues, is a 
matter of fiscal administration on which we do not feel called upon 
to express an opinion, 

30 261. Another feature in the scheme is a category of taxes (of Terminal 

which Stamp Duties are the only ones at present imposed, though and other 
there may be a limited scope in the near future for Railway terminal ^^**®®* 
taxes) in which the power to impose the tax is vested solely in the 
Federation, though the proceeds would be distributed to the 
35 Provinces, Subject to the right of the Federation to impose a sur¬ 
charge for federal purposes.^ We can well understand that in cases 
where uniformity in the rate of tax, or central administration, is 
essential, machinery of this kind may be desirable, even though no 
part of the proceeds is retained for the Gentre. 

40 262. The fact that the Federal Units either will, or may, share in Interest 

the yield from certain federal taxes implies that the Federal Budget of ^ 
cannot be the concern of the Federal Government and Legislature 
alone. This may result in some blurring of responsibility, ^d from Fedaol 
the point of view of constitutional principle is open to objection; but budgst 
45 we see no escape from it. In order to bring about mutual consultation 

* White Paper, Proposal 137. 

■ White Paper, Proposal 138 
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betwpcn Federation and Units in matters of this kind the White 
Paper praposes that Federal legislation upon them should require the 
prior assent of the Governor-General, to be given only alter con¬ 
sultation with both the Federal Ministry and the Governments of 
the Units.' We are doubtful whether a statutory obligation to 5 
consult the Units may not give rise to difficulties, and we see some 
advantage in directing the Governor-General in his Instrument of 
Instructions to ascertain the views of the Units by the method 
which appears to him best suited to the circumstances of the 
particular case. On the other hand, a suggestion has been made 10 
for an entirely different solution of the problem, and that 
all central receipts which are to go in aid of provincial 
revenues should be paid into a special Provincial Fund to 
be administered for the benefit of the Provinces by the Governor- 
General, on the advice of a statutory Intcr-Provincial Council 15 
representing the Provincial Governments. We have already given 
our reasons for thinking that it is undesirable to include in the 
Constitution Act statutory provisions in regard to an Inter-Pro¬ 
vincial Council. Clearly, if it should prove impossible, at any 
rate in the early years of the Federation, to devise an automatic 20 
basis for the distribution of income tax to the Provinces, some form 
of consultation between the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governments as to the methods of distribution will have to be 
devised : but in that event the point can, if necessary, be met by 
the Order in Council procedure which we have already suggested. 25 

263. The entry of the States into Federation, apart from the major 

questions referred to above, involves some complicated financial 
adjustments, mainly in respect of tributes and ceded territories; 
but these, though of importance to individual States, do not funda¬ 
mentally affect the Federal finance scheme as a whole. They have 30 
been e:Aaustively examined in the Reijort of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee, 1932,* which was also presided over by one of our 
members. We do not think it necessary to review the intricate 
adjustments there discussed, and it is sufficient to say that we endorse 
the main principles on which the Report is based;' and In particular 35 
the ^aduai abolition over a period of years (corresponding to the 
period diuring which it is proposed to defer the full assignment to 
the Provinces of a share of the taxes on income) of any contribution 
paid by a State to the Crown which is in excess of the value of the 
immunities which it enjoys. 40 

264. It will be convenient to refer here to the power which the 
States already possess to impose customs duties on their land 
frontiers. It is greatly to be desired that States adhering to the 
Federation should, like the Provinces, accept the principle of internal 
freedom for trade in India and that the Federal Government alone 45 

» White Paper, Proposal 140. 

• Cmd. 4103. 
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should have the power to impose tarifiFs and other restrictions on 
trade. Many States, however, derive substantial revenues from 
customs duties levied at their frontiers on goods entering the State 
from other parts of India. These duties are usually referred to as 
5 internal customs duties, but in many of the smaller States are often 
more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to customs. In some of 
the larger States the right to impose them is specifically limited 
by treaty. We recognise that it is impossible to deprive States 
of revenue upon which they depend for h.'ilancing their budgets 
10 and that they must be free to alter existing rates of duty to suit 
varying conditions. But internal customs baiTiors are in principle 
inconsisteiit with the freedom of interchange of a fully developed 
Federation, and wc are strongly of the opinion that every effort should 
be made to substitute other forms of taxation for these internal 
15 customs. The change must, of course, be left to the discretion of the 
Slates concerned as alleniativc sources of revenue become available. 

We liavc no reason for tliinkiiig that the States contemplate any 
enlargement of the general scope of their tariffs and we do not believe 
that it would be in their inteiest to enlarge it. But in any case wc 
CO consider that the accession of a State to the Federation should imply 
its acceptance of the principle that it will not set up a barrier to free 
interchange so formidable us to constitute a threat to the future of 
the Federation ; and, if there should be any danger of this, we think 
that the powers entrusted to the Governor-General in his discretion^ 

2o would have to be brought to bear upon the States. 

265. Of the problems discussed in the Indian States Enquiry Com- States’ 
mittce's Report, the most difficult and serious is that of the maritime maritime 
States in relation to sea customs. The present position, which 
varies between one State and another, is fully explained in the 
3 l^ Rcixirt; and we understand that at the moment questions of import¬ 
ance are at issue between the Government of India and some of 
these States on tius subject. We think it most desirable that these 
difficulties should have been resolved before the Federation comes 
into being. The general principle which we should like to see 
35 applied in the case of the maritime States which have a right to 
levy sea customs is that they should be allowed to retain only so 
much of the customs duties which they collect as is proj^erly attri¬ 
butable to dutiable goods consumed in their own State; but we 
recognise that treaty rights may not make it possible in all cases 
40 to attain this ideal. But if insistence upon treaty or other rights 
in any particular case makes such an arrangement (perhaps with 
certain adjustments or modifications) impos.sible, then it seems to 
us that the question will have to be seriously considered whetlier 
the State could properly be admitted to the Federal system. It is 
45 unnecessary to emphasize the importance of securing that there is a 
genuine uniformity in the rates of customs duties levied respectively 
at State ports and at the ports of British India. 

‘ White Paper, Proposal 129. 
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266. Before leaving this part of the subject oi federal imanc^« 
reference ^ould be made to the arrangements proposed for the 
regulation and co-ordination of federal and provincial borrowing.^ 
The proposals in the White Paper on the subject seem to us acceptable, 
subject to one additional provision. A Provincial Government will be 5 
empowered to borrow directly from the Federal Government, or 
itsdf to raise a loan, though the latter will require the sanction of 
the Federal Government if the Province is already in debt to the 

Centre. We think that this is right ; but it puts great power in the 

hands of the Federal Ministry, who might, by refusing the application 10 
of a Province or by insisting upon unreasonable conditions, assume 
the right of controlling the general policy of a Province in a 
manner which we do not think was contemplated. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, it seems to us that the ultimate decision whether consent 
has been unreasonably withheld in any instance should rest with the 15 
Governor-General in his discretion. 


The additional expenditure involved by the proposed constitutional 

changes 

267. We have been furnished with an estimate of the new overhead 
charges which would result from the adoption of the Constitution 20 
proposed in the White Paper; that is to say, the additional expendi¬ 
ture required by roaeon {inter alia) of an increase in the siao of the 
Legislatures and electorates, or the establishment of the Federal 
Court. These would amount to J crore ( -56) per annum, attributable 

to the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and anotJicr | crore 25 
('56) per annum, attributable to the establishment of the Federation. 

We understand that these would be the only fresh burdens imposed 
upon the taxpayers of India as a direct result of the constitutional 
changes. The amount, under present financial conditions, is by no 
means negligible, but is not of very serious dimensions. There are, 30 
Iiowever, apart from the new overhead charges, certain other factors 
affecting the financial position which it is necessary to pass in 
review. The most important of these is the separation of Burma ; 
and although this will not in itself involve a financial loss to the 
taxpayers of India and of Burma considered as a whole, the revenues 35 
of India will suffer a loss estimated to be possibly as much as 3 crores 
( 2 * 2 ) per annum, less the yield of any revenue duties on imports from 
Burma which may be introduced from the date of separation. 

268. The next most considerable adjustment is that due to the 
separation of Sind. It is estimated that there will be an initial 40 
deficit in Sind of about J crore (*56) per annum, but that this will 
gradually diminish and be ultimately extinguished over a period of 
some fifteen years, by the end of which time it is believed that the 
agricultural developments connected witli the Sukkur Barrage scheme 

^ Wbito Paper, Proposals 148, 149. 
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will be complete. • If Sind were not constituted a separate Province 
. this deficit would fall to be met from Bombay revenues, except for a 
small sum of about 10 lakhs (*07), the estimated cost of new over¬ 
head charges (this sum is included in the total estimate of new 
5 overhead charges mentioned above). It is proposed that a sub- 
, vention should be given from fedenil revenues to Sind, of a prescribed 
but gradually diminishing amount. Here again, except for the 
10 lakhs already mention^, there is no additional burden imposed 

upon the taxpayers of India as a whole, but the relief given to 

10 Bombay, which* is by no means unneeded, will impose some additional 
strain on federal revemies. 

269. Similar considerations arise in the case of Orissa. 'Ihis will 
undoubtedly be a deficit area and will require a subvention of 
something like 30 lakhs (-22) per annum; but of this only about 

15 15 laklis (’ll) per annum, which is the estimate for new oveihead 
charges, involves any additional burden on federal revenues and has 
ah'eady been included in the total figure for new overhead charges 
referred to above. The balance would in effect have had to be provided 
by subvention from the Centre even if a new Province of Orissa 
2Q were not constituted. The existing Province of Bihar and Orissa 
is faced with serious financial difficulties, aggravated by the recent 
earthijuakc, and the separation of Orissii only means that the new 
Province will receive the subvention which would otherwise ha-vc 
come to it indirectly through the Government of Bihar and Orissa. 
25 It will be an advantage to the Government of Bihar to be free 
of the administration of a deficit area which is distinct from the 
rest of the Province, with whicli communication is difficult, and whose 
problems arc different from those which confront Bihar. 

270. The subventions to other deficit Provinces also react on 
30 federal finance, but these would have been necessary before long 

under the existing Constitution, since it is clearly impossible to allow 
.the continued accumulation of deficits by a Province, if over a 
number of years it is beyond its power within the resources assigned 
to it to balance its expenditure and revenue. The subvention to 
35 the North-West Frontier Province has already been granted, and 
the claim of Assam to an increase in its revenues has for some time 
been recognised as one which the Central Government mu.st meet 
in some form. 

271. The factors above mentioned come into play on the inauguration 
40 of Provincial Autonomy. The only fresh factor, apart from the new 

overhead charges of ^ crore (*56) per annum, whidi is introduced by 
Federation itself is the proposed financial adjustment with the 
States to w'hich we have already referred and which it is suggested' 
shall be extended over a period of 5 ^ears. This w'ill ultimately 
45 involve a net loss to federal revenues of something less than 1 crore 
(•75) per annum. 
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272. The general conclusion therefore is that, though no formidable 
new financial burden would be thrown on the taxpayers of India as a 
whole as a direct result of the constitutional change proposed, the 
necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial resources, 
the subventions to the deficit Provinces, and also the separa- 5 
tion of Burma, will impose a further strain on the finances 

at the Centre. India is still suffering from the effects of the general 
financial depression, and the low level of agricultural prices h« been 
and still is a very formidable problem. But the state of Indian 
finance reflects great credit on those responsible for its administra- 10 
tion, and the storm is being weathered more successfully than in 
most other countries. Economic recovery would no doubt, as in 
the past, produce speedily a very marked improvement in the 
situation; but at the moment special emergency taxation and 
special economics are still in force, and little more can be done than 15 
make both ends meet, though a beginning has been made in tlie 
present year towards easing provincial difliculties by a central grant 
to the jute-producing Provinces. 

273. It has been argued in some quarters that constitutional change 
should be postponed until the financial horizon is clearer, but the 20 
additional difficulties attributable to the change (and such as they 
are they relat» mainly to Provincial Autonomy and not to Federa¬ 
tion) are but a small part of a financial problem which has in any 
event to be faced, and is, we hope and believe, in process of solution. 

No doubt before the new Constitution actually comes into operation 25 
His Majesty's Government will review the financial position and 
inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is suggested in the 
White Paper that at the last possible date there should be a financial 
enquiry.^ This seems to as a suitable procedure, but we do not 
conceive, nor do we understand that it is intended, that any expert 30 
body could be charged with the duty of deciding whether the position 
was such that the new Constitution could be inaugurated without 
thereby aggravating the financial difliculties to a tl^gerous extent. 

On this point, as we have said. Parliament must at the appropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty's Government. 35 

* White Paper, Introd., para, 60. 
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(3) The Indian Public Services 

274. The problem of the Public Services in India and their future The Public 
under a system of responsible government is one to which we have Sereices 

^ given prolonged and anxious consideration. The system of res- ^nrfble 
5 pmisible government, to be successful in practical working, requires ^era< 
the existence of a competent and independent Civil Service staffed by ment. 
persons capable of giving to successive Ministries advice based on 
long administrative experience, secure in their positions during good 
behaviour, but required to carry out the policy upon which the 
10 Government and the Legislature eventually decide. The grant of 
responsible government to a British Possession has indeed always been 
accompanied by conditions designed to protect the interests of those 
who have served the community under the old order and who may 
not desire to serve under the new ; but if, as we believe, the men who 
15 arc now giving service to India will still be willing to put their 
abilities and experience at her disposal and to co-operate with those 
who may be called on to guide her destinies hereafter, it is equally 
necessary that fair and just conditions should be secured to them. 

ITiis does not imply any doubt or suspicion as to the treatment which 
20 they are likely to receive under the new Constitution ; but, since 
in India the whole machinery of government depends so greatly 
upon the efficiency and contentment of the Public Services as a 
whole, especially during u period of transition, it is a matter in 
which no room should be left for doubt. It is not because he expects 
25 his house to be burned down that a prudent man insures against fire. 

He adopts an ordinary business precaution, and his action in doing so 
• is not to be conslnicd as a i*eflection either upon his neighbours* 
integrity or his own. 

275. 'J'he United Kingdom no less than India owes an incalculable The British 
30 debt to those who have given of their best in the Indian Public element 

Services, and the obligation must be honoured to the full. But tlie 
question has another and scarcely less important aspect; for we are 
■ convinced that India for a long time to come will not be able to 
dispense with a strong British element in the Services, and the 
35 conditions of service must Ixi such as to attract and hold the best 
rype of man, whether British or Indian. Parliament may, therefore, 
rightly require, in the interests of India as well as of this country, 

not only that the Services arc given all reasonable security, but that 

none is deterred from entering them by apprehensions as to his future 
40 prospects and career. It is, indeed, the interests of India that must 
be considered above all. The difficulties of the new Constitution 
will be aggravated in every respect if the administrative machinery 
is not thoroughly sound. One of the strongest supports of the new 
Governments and their new Ministers that we can recommend, and 
45 that the Constitution can provide for, will be impartial, efficient and 
upright Services in every grade and department. It has been 
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impressed on us from various responsible sources, mainly Indian, 
that the success of the transfer of local self-governing bodies to non- 
ofhcial hands has been jeopardized by the lack of the strong and 
adequate staff, both insp>ecting and administrative, required by the 
new heads of such bodies, when they took over their duties from 5 
experienced officials. Whether or not these criticisms are justified, 
they indicate the obvious danger, in the larger sphere of provincial 
government, which would follow from any deterioration in the 
Services. ^ 


Present Organisation and Recruitment 10 

276. The Civil Services in India are classified in three main ^ 
divisions: (1) the All-India Services ; (2) the Provincial Seivices ; 
and (3) the Central Services. Tlio All-India Services, though they 
work no less than the Provincial Services under the Provincial 
Governments, are all appointed by the Secretary of State, and he is 15 
the final authority for the maintenance of their rights. Each 
All-India Service is a single Service and its members are liable to 
serve anywhere in India; but, unless transferred to service under 
the Central Government, the whole of their career lies ordinarily 
in the Province to which they arc assigned on their first appointment. 20 


277. Tlie All-India Services consist of the Indian Civil Service ; 
tlie Police ; the Forest Service; the Service of Engineers; the Medical 
Service (Civil) : the Educational Service : the Agricultural Service ; 
and the Veterinary Service. Recruitment however by the Secretary 
of State to the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Service of Engineers, 25 
to the Educational Service, the Agricultural Service and the Veteri¬ 
nary Service, ceased in 1^4 on the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission. The composition and total strength of these Services 
on 1st January, 1933, were as follows :— 


1 . 

o 

Mdm 

3. 

4. 


Europeans. 

Indians. 

Total. 

Civil Service 

819 

478 

1,297 

Police 

505 

152 

6651 

Forest Seiwice 

203 

96 

299 

Service of Engineers 


292 

596 

Medical Sei-vice (Civil) 

200 

98 

298 

Educational Service 

96 

79 

175 

Agricultural Seivice 

46 

30 

76 

Veterinary Ser\dce 

20 

2 

22 


2,193 

1,227 

3,428 


278. The Provincial Services (in the sense in which the expression is 
ordinarily used, which excludes not only the members of All-India 
Services working in the Province, but also the numerous Subordinate 

^ Including 8 officers who xiot been classified in either category. 
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Services) are, and always have been, almost entirely Indian in 
composition, and cover the whole field of provincial civU adminis> 
tration in the middle grades. Appointments to these Services are 
made by the Provincial Governments who, broadly speaking, control 
5 their conditions of service, and show an increasing tendency to 
restrict their recruitment to candidates from the Province. In 
many branches of the administration members of All-India and 
Provincial Services work side by side, though the higher posts are 
usually filled by the former. 

10 279. The Central Services are concerned with matters under the Tho Central 

direct control of the Central Government. Apart from the Central Services. 
Secretariat, the more important of these Services are the Railway 
Services, the Indian Posts and Telegraph Service, and the Imperial 
Customs Service. To some of these the Secretary of State makes 

15 appointments, but in the great majority of cases their members 
are appointed and controlled by the Government of India; and, if 
these Services are taken as a whole, Indians out-number Europeans 
even in the higher grades, while, with the exception of the railw ays, 
the middle and lower grades may be said .to be wholly Indian. 

20 The Anglo-Indian community has always furnished a large number 
of recruits to tlie Central ^rvices, especially the Railways, the 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Imperial Customs Service. 


Rights of present members of the Public Services 

280. In considering the rights and safeguards proposed in the White Rights o£ 
25 Paper for personnel already in the Services at the date when the present 

Constitution Act comes into force, it will be convenient first of aU 
to take the rights and safeguards applicable to all personnel; services, 
secondly, those applicable to officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State: and thirdly, those applicable to officers appointed by other 
30 authorities. 

281. It will be recalled that a special responsibility is imposed on the Rightsand 
Governor-General and on each of the Provincial Governors for Saf^wds 

the securing to members of the Public Services of any rights toSlMrson.* 
' provided for &em by the Constitution Act and the safegua^ing of nel : the 
^55 their legitimate interests." Some of the British-India Delegates special 
• objected to a special responsibility expressed in such wide terms, fespoimbil- 
and hold that it should extend only to the rights given by the Con- 
stitution Act itself. It has been explained to us that the purpose Geaeral and 
of the wider definition is to secure to the Services equitable and Govenuns. 
40 reasonable treatment in essential matters not covered specifically 
by statute. For example, it has long been the settled policy of 
Govenunent that suitable medical attendance should be available 
to members of the Services and their families, though there is nothing 
to that effect in the existing Act or in the rules made under it. We 
45 agree that, in the circumstances, something more than '' rights " 
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is required, and we must leave it to the draftsman to decide whether 
“ legitimate interests is sufficient to cover the whole field which 
we think ought to be covered. 

282. Protection against dismissal by any authority subordinate to 
the authority by whom he was appointed is secured to every member 5 
of the Public Service by the present Government of India Act, 
and a statutory rule provides that he shall not be dismissed or 
reduced without being given formal notice of any charge made 
against him and an opjjortunity of defending himself. Provisions 

on the same lines should obviously find a place in the new 10 
Constitution.! 

283. The White Paper proposes that there shall be a full indemnity 
against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done hi good faith 
and done or piirpoi ied to be done in the execution of duty.* In 15 
view of threats which have been made in certain quarters, especially 
against the Police, we think that it is justifiable to give this measure 

of protection to men who have done no more than their duty in 
very difficult and trying circumstances. But we think that the 
certificate by the Governor-General or Governor, as the ca.se may be, 20 
ought to be made conclusive on the question of good faith. 

284. In addition, the White Paper iiroposes that there should be 
secured to every person in the Public Services at the commencement 
of the Constitution Act all service rights possessed by him at that 
date.® The principal existing service rights of officers appointed by 25 
the Secretary of State and of persons appointed by authority other 
than the Secretary of State are set out in Parts 1 and 2 respectively 

of Appendix VII of the White Paper. 

285. In addition to these rights and safeguards common to all 
members of the Public Services, officers appointed by the Secretary 30 
of State are also to have a special right to such compensation for 
the loss of any existing right as tlie Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. It may be observed that some of the existing 
service rights of officers appointed by the Secretary of State set out 

in Part 1 of Appendix VII are conferred by the present Govern- 35 
ment of India Act and could only be modified or abolished by an 

amending Act ; others are embodied in statutory rules made by the 

Secretary of State in Council. As things stand at pre.sent the 
latter could no doubt be taken away or modified at any time by 
the same authority; but the whole body of service rights, from 40 
whatever source derived, may properly be regarded as forming a 
single code, which the members of the All-India Services now 
serving may equitably claim should not be varied (at least without 

1 White Paper, Proposal 181. 

* White Paper, Proposal 180. 

* AAhite I’aper, Proposals 182 and 191. 
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a right of compensation) to their disadvantage; tmd \ve concur with 
the White Paper proposal, which we are glad to observe had the 
approval of the Services Sub-Committee of the "First Round Table 
Conference. 

5 286. Further, in addition to the provision for compensation for the Rights to 

loss of service rights, it is proposed that the Secretary of State .should cquitaWo 
be empowered to award compensation to any officer appointed by ^™**'***' 
him in any other case in which he considers it to be just and equitable 
that compensation should be awarded.^ This is no doubt a very 
10 wide and general power ; but it is impossible to foresee and provide 
in a statute against all the contingencies that may arise in the 
administration of a great Service and wc do not, therefore, dissent 
from the proposal. The Secretary of State assisted by his Advisers® 
may be trusted to preserve a reasonable balance between the interests 
15 of the Services on the one hand and those of Indian revenues on the 
other. 

287. Wc have examined with particular care in this connection the Further 
suggestions made to us both orally and in'writing by the various safeguard* 
Service Associations, but have come to the concl'isiou that no 

20 further special measures of protection arc required for members of ssary. 
the Secretary of State’s Services, Wc sec no advantage, for example, 

in the iiisei tion of a. special provision requiring the concurrence of the 
Governor to the personnel of the Committees of Enquiry into the 
conduct of ofheers. Nor do we consider that a case has been made out 
25 for resuming to the Secretary of State the detailed regulation for his 
own Services of travelling and compensatory allowances, which are, 
and have long been, regulated by the authorities in India. In the 
discharge of his sjiecial responsibility for securing the legitimate 
-interests of the Services a.s a whole, the Governor would be bound to 
30 satisfy himself that a Committee of Enquiry into an officer's conduct 
was so constituted as to ensure a fair hearing; and similarly that 
travelling allowances are on an adequate scale. 

288. Wc may point out that among the conditions of service which Summary of 
will be secured to all serving officers appointed by the Secretary of 

35 State, if our recommendations are accepted, are the following :— condSi^s 

(1) a right of complaint to the Governor or Governor-General 
against any order from an official superior affecting his conditions 
of service; 

(2) a right to the concurrence of the Governor or Governor- 
40 General to any order of posting or to any order affecting 

emoluments or pensions, and any order of formal censure ; 


^ White Paper, Proposal 182. 
• Infra, para. 386. 
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(3) a right of appeal to the Secretary of State against orders 
pass^ by an authority in India— 

(a) ot censure or punishment, 

(b) affecting disadvantageously his conditions of service, and 

(c) terminating liis employment before the age of super- 5 

annuation; 

(4) regulation of his conditions of service (including the posts 
to be held) by the Secretary of State, who will be assisted in his 

task by a body of Advisers, of 'whom at least onc-half will have 

held office for at least ten years under the Crown in India ; 10 

(5) the exemption of all sums payable to him or to his 
dependants from the vote of either Chamber of the Legislatures. 

For contingencies not susceptible of statutory definition, the 
special responsibility of the Governor-General and Governors, and the 
control which the Secretary of State and his Advisers will exercise 15 
over the conditions of service of officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State, will in our oi>inion afford a sufficient, and indeed the only 
possible, protection. There is a point in every system of administra¬ 
tion where some authority must have discretion to deal with such 
contingencies, and must be left to deal with them in an equitable 20 
manner. 

Conditions 289. It is proposed that, after the commencement of the Act, 
*^ffic^^****^ the Secretary of State, who will continue^ to make appointments to 
appointed Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical 

by the Department, shall regulate the conditions of service of all persons 25 
Secretary so appointed, and it is intended that the conditions of service 
of State. thus laid down shall in substance be the same as at present. The 
power to regulate the conditions of service of oflicers not appointed 
by the Secretary of State, on the other hand, has since 19^ been 
delegated to the Government of India in the case of the Central 30 
Services and to Provincial Governments in the case of Provincial 
Services, and the White Paper contains no provision as to the 
conditions of service to be applied to officers of these Services 
appointed after the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

consider that the Wliite Paper provides adc- 35 
Smv^s quately for the special protection of members of the Secretary of 
State's Services, we are not fully satisfied that the status of other 
members of the Public Services, and of those Services as a whole, has 
been made suffiefenMy clear either in the White Pap<;r or in any of the 
investigations and discussions which have led up to its preparation. 40 
We have already discussed* the measures necessary to safeguard 
the morale and efficiency of the Police Service, including its sub¬ 
ordinate ranks. We shall make, later,* certain special proposals 
in regard to judicial appointments. In addition, however, to these 
special recommendations, we think it our duty to make certain 45 
general observations on the future of the Public Services as a whole. 

* In/ra, paras 296 ff. 

* Supra, paras. 92-96. 

* Infra^ paras. 337-341. 
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291. It is natural that the process by which during recent All-India, 
years Provincial Service officers have been gradually substituted for Cent^ and 
All-India officers in the transferred departments and greater powers 
of control have been delegated to the Provincial Governments should ali*Or^if” 
5 have tended to create a false distinction between the status of the Services. 
AU-India Services and that of the Provincial Services. The tendency 
, has almost inevitably been to regard the Provincial Services as 
having ceased to be Crown Services, and as having become Services 
of the Provincial Governments. This tendency has been emphasised 
10 by the argument, frequently advanced and accepted in the past 
both by Indians and Englishmen, that provincial self-government 
necessarily entails control by the Provincial Government over the 
appointment of its servants. Tliis argument has, no doubt, great 
logical force, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accepted 
15 principles of the British Constitution, namely, that civil servants 
are the servants of the Crown, and that the Legislature should have 
no control over their appointment or promotion and only a very 
general control over their conditions of service. Indeed, even the 
British Cabinet has come to exercise only a very limited control over 
20 the Services, control being left v'ery largely to tlie Prime Minister as, 
so to speak, the personal adviser of the Crown in regard to all service 
matters. The same principle applies, of course, equally to the 
Services recruited by the Secretary of State for India, though this 
fact has been sometimes obscured Iw inaccurate references to the 
25 control of Parliament over the All-India Services. But, whatever 
misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as to the real status 
of the Provincial Services, there ought to be no doubt as to their 
status under the new Constitution. We have already pointed out 
that, under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial 
30 Governments, including the power to recruit jaublic servants and to 
regulate their conditions of service, will be derived no longer by 
devolution from the Government of India, but directly by delegation 
from the Crown, i.e., directly from the same source as that from which 
the Secretary of State derives his powers of recruitment. The 
36 Provincial Services, no less than the Central Services and the Secretary 
of State's Services will, therefore, be essentially Crown Services, and 
the efficiency and morale of those Services will largely depend in the 
future on the development in India of the same conventions as have 
grown up in England. 

40 292. But, if such conventions arc to develop in India as in Governors 

England, they must develop from the same starting-point, from a General 
recognition that the Governor, as the personal representative of the 
Crown and the head of the Executive Government, has a special under the* 
relation to all the Crown Services. He will, indeed, be generally Crown, 

45 bound to act in that relation on the advice of his Ministers, subject to recognfaed 
his special responsibility for the rights and legitimate interests of the ^ 

Services, but his Ministers will be no less bound to remember that provincial 
advice on matters affecting the organisation of the permanent services 

respectivebr< 
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executive services is a very different thing from advice on matters 
of le^lative policy, and that the difference may well affect both 
the circumstances and the form in which such advice is tendered. 

We think therefore that the Constitution should contain in its 
wording a definite recognition of the Governor-General and the 5 
Governors respectively as, under the Crown, the heads of the Central 
(as distinct from the All-India) and Provincial Services. Appoint¬ 
ments to these Services would accordingly run in the name of the 
Governor-General and Governor respectively, and it would therefore 
follow' that no public servant appointed by the Governor-General or 10 
Governor will be subject to dismissal, save by order of the Governor- 
General or Governor. 


Status and 
rights of 
Cmtral and 
Provincial 
Services 
not to be 
inferior to 
those 
All-India 
Services. 


293. But, further than this, it will in our view be essential 
that the Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should give 
general legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central and 15 
Provincial Services. The special responsibility of the Governor- 
General and Governors would, of course, in any case extend to 
securing the legitimate interests as well as the rights of members 
of these Services ; but it is on all grounds desirable that the Execu¬ 
tive Government as a whole should be authorised and required by 20 
law to give these Services the necessary security. The principal 
existing rights of members of those Services are set out in List II of 
Appendix VII of the White Paper. We think that the Legislatures, 
in passing Provincial Civil Service Acts authorising and requiring the 
Executive Government to give these Services the necessary security, 25 
would be well advised to consider whether, to meet the new 
conditions, List II of Appendi-x VII of the White Paper should 
be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of the same 
Appendix, wherein arc set out the principal existing rights of officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State. In our view the status and 30 
rights of the Central and Provincial Services should not be in 
substance inferior to the status and rights of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in regard to the two main points covered 
by List I. These two points arc, firstly, protection against individual 
injury amounting to breach of contract and against individual unfair 35 
treatment through disciplinary action or refusal of promotion ; and, 
secondly, protection against such arbitrary alterations in the organisa¬ 
tion of the Services themselves as might damage the professional 
prospects of their members generally. On the first point, these 
Provincial Civil Service Acts could not, indeed, determine in detail 40 
the rates of pay, allowances and pensions, and the conditions of 
retirement, of all civil servants, nor the procedure to be followed in 
considering their promotion on tlie one hand, or, on the other, 
their dismissal, removal, reduction or formal censure. Such Acts 
could, however, confer general powers and duties for these purposes 45 
on the Government, and in regard to promotions, they could provide 


' Supta, para. 282. 



definitely that canvassing for promotion or appointments shall 
disqualify the candidate, and that orders of posting or promotion 
in tile hi|^er grades shall require the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. On the second point, it is admittedly more difficult to 
5 give security to the Services as a whole in respect of their general 
organisation; yet the morale of any Service must largely depend 
upon reasonable prospects of promotion, and this must mean that 
there is a recognised cadre of higher-paid posts which, while naturally 
subject to modification in changing circumstances, will not be 
10 subject to violent and arbitrary disturbance. A Legislature does 
nothing derogatory to its own rights and powers if it confers by law 
uixjn &e Executive the duty of fixing such cadres and of reporting 
to the Legislature if any post in these cadres is at any time held in 
abeyance. 

15 294. There is, however, one existing right of officers ap- Votability 

pointed by the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it salaries, 
stands, to civil servants in general would be impossible, namely, the and 

right to non-votability of .salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, Piovincial 
again nothing derogatory to the rights and powers of the Legislature Semces. 

20 in the adoption of a .special procedure, similar to the Consolidated 
Fund Charges procedure of the liriLish Parliament, under which 
certain salaries are authorised by permanent statute instead of being 
voted annually on estimates of supply, and this is in fact generally 
recognised to be a desirable procedure in certain circumstances. 

25 But, as we point out below, ^ in a slightly different connection, this 
procedure could not in practice be applied to the salaries of all 
public servants. We think, however, that it might well be applied 
by the Provincial Legislatures to certain classes of officers, and in 
particular to the higher grades of all the Services. We make this 
30 proposal without prejudice to the propo.sals in the White Paper 
which provide that certain heads of expenditure shall not be sub* 
mitted to the vote of the Pioviucial Legislatures at all. 

295. Although this chapter is mainly concerned with the Civil Defence 
Services, we think it right to mention the position of members of the Services. 

35 Defence Services as a whole, including not only the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Defence Forces in 
India, but also the corresponding grades of civil officials whose 
* work lies within the sjjhere of Defence and who are paid from 
, Defence estimates. They are clearly entitled to the same kind 
40 of rights and protection as they now enjoy as regards their 
service conditions, although the protection need not necessarily be 
provided in pred^y the same form as that proposed for members 
of tlie Civil Services, since Defence personnel will not be affected by 
the constitutional dianges in precisely the same way as the Civil 
45 Services are likely to be affect^. Nevertheless, their rights should 
not be left in doubt. Their pay and pensions would be 

1 In/ra, para. 316. 
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included under the head of expenditure required for the reserved 
Department of Defence, and as such would not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislature. There should be no room for misunder¬ 
standing on this point. 


Future RecruUmetU to the Public Services 5 

2S6. We have found the problem of the future recruitment of the 

two principal atlministrativc services in In<]ia, tlic Indian Civil Service 

and the Indian Police, among the most diiiicult of those with which 
we have had to deal. The appointing authority must neccs.sarily 
control the main conditions of .service, and if control remains with 10 
the Secretary of State, there will to that extent be a derogation 
from the powers over the officers who are working under it which 
an autonomous Provincial Government might expect that the 
(rrown should delegate to it. Such a derogation is inevitable iri the 
case of officers recruited by the Secretary of State before the estab- 15 
lishment of the new (^onstitxition ; but it was urged before us, and 
has been again emphasised by tlie IJritish-India Delegation in their 
Joint Memorandum, that future recniilment by the Secretary of 
State of officers who serve a Provincial Government is incompatible 
with Provincial Autonomy, and that the All-India Services ought 20 
henceforth to be organised on a provincial basis and recruited and 
conlrolletl exeliisively liy the Prnvinrinl Governments. 

297. We appreciate the force of this line of argument; though wo 
have already pointed out the dangerous conclusions which might be 
drawn from it. But the loyalty with which officers of the All-India 
Services have served the I.ocal Governments under whom they work, 
notwithstanding that these Services arc under the control of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, has a long tradition 
behind it: nor has any Local Government felt difficulty in regard 
to maintaining discipline and securing full obedience of the Services 30 
on account of that control. Moreover, the evidence given before us 
confirmed the earlier conclusions of the Lee Commission and of the 
Statutory Commission that, with negligible exceptions, the officers 
of these Services have maintained excellent relations with the Indian 
Ministers under whom they have been working. Subject to certain 35 
qualifications to which we refer hereafter, we are of opinion that 
recruitment by the Secretary of State for the All-India Services, 
where it still continues, should come to an end except in the case of 
the Indian Civil Service .and the Indian Police; the functions 
performed by members of these two Services arc so essential to the 40 
general administration of the country, and the need therefore for 
maintaining a supply of recruits, European and Indian, of the highest 
quality is so vitid to the stability of the new Constitution itself, that 
we could not view without grave apprehension an abrupt change in 
the system of recruitment for these two Services simultaneously 45 
with the introduction of fundamental changes in the system of 
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government. It is of the first importance that in the early days of 
the new order, and indeed until the course of events in the future 
can be more clearly foreseen, the new Constitution should not be 
exposed to risk and hazard by a radical change in the s}r5tem which 
5 has for so many generations produced men of the right calibre. All 
the information which we have had satisfies us that in the present 
circumstances only the existing system’ of recruitment is likely to 
attract the type of officer required, and we have come to the con¬ 
clusion, as proposed in the White Faper,^ that recruitment by the 
Secretary of Stale both to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police must continue for the present, and that the control of their 
conditions of service must remain in his hands. We have considered, 
but have felt obliged to reject, the possible alternative of recruitment 
by the Governor-General in his discretion. The change in that 
15 case might be no doubt represented as one of form rather than of 
substance, since the Governor-General would be acting under the 
directions of the Secretary of State ; but for that very reason we are 
reluctant to make a merely formal change which might at this 
juncture have an unfortunate effect upon potential recruits. We 
20 believe, however, that there is much to be said for the recruitment in 
India of the prescribed proportions of Indians for the Indian Civil 
Service as well as for the Indian Police, and recommend this as a 
siibjeot for consideration hy His Majesty's Government. 

298. We recognise that the recommendation which we have felt it 
25 our duty to make is one which may not be welcome in some circles of 
Indian opinion. We desire therefore to make it clear that it is not 
intended to be a permanent and final solution of this difficult question. 
Our aim, as we have already said, is to ensure that the new constitu¬ 
tional machinery shall not be exposed during a critical period to the 
30 risks implicit in a cha nee of system. We observe in the White Paper 
a proposal that at the expiration of five years from the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution Act an enquiry should be held into the 
question of future recruitment for these two Services, the decision 
on the results of the enquiry (with which it is intended that the 
35 Governments in India shall be associated) resting with His Majesty's 
Government, subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament.^ 
We endorse the principle that the whole matter should be the subject 
of a further enquiry at a later date ; but past experience leads us to 
doubt the wisdom of fixing a definite and unalterable date for the 
40 holding of an enquiry of this kind. We agree that no useful purpose 
would be served by an enquiry before the expiration of five years; 
but we think it must be left to the Government of the day, in the 
light of the then existing circumstances, to determine whether after 
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^ White Paper, Proposal 183. 
* White Paper, Proposal 189. 
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that period the time has arrived for such an enquiry. It may be said 
that this is to postpone the final determination of the question to an 
indefinite future, but this is by no means our intention. We hope 
that the situation will have become so far clarified in five years’ time 
from the date when the new Provincial Governments first take office 5 
that an enquiry may then be found of advantage, though it is unlikely 
that a revision of the question of recruitment by the Secretary of 
State of officers employed under the Federal Government will be 

iippropriatc until a later date. Where so much is difficult and 

perplexing it would be wrong to tie in advance the hands of those on 10 
wliom the responsibility will rest for coming to a decision. Nor must 
it be assumed that such an enquiry will be merely a formal prelude 
to a change of system. It will furnish the information on which an 
ultimate decision can be based, but we do not desire to anticipate 
or prejudice the final conclusion. It seems to us that the enquiry would 15 
be most conveniently made by a .small body of administrative experts. 

The Constitution Act should in our view, make provision for enabling 
the pre.sent arrangements lo. recruitment and control of the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Police to be varied without an amending 
Act; probably procedure by Oixler in Council, the draft of which 20 
had been approved by both Houses of Parliament, would be most 
convenient. 
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299, Under existing arrangements there is no direct recruitment for 
the Indian Medical Service (Civil). Vacancies are filled from among 
officers appointed to the Indian Medical Ser\'ice who have liad a period 25 
of military duty. We note the view expressed in the Rcp)ort of the 
Services Sub-Committee of the first Round Tabic Conference that 
there should in future be no Civil Branch of the Indian Medical 
Service, and that the Civil Medical Service should be recruited 
through the Public Services Commissions. The Sub-Committee 30 
however added that the Governments and Public Services Com¬ 
missions in India should bear in mind the requirements of the 
Army and of British officials in India, and should take steps to 
recruit an adequate number of European doctors to their respective 
Medical Services and to offer such salaries as would attract a good 35 
ty]x; of recruit. We are however convinced on the information 
supplied to us that the continuance of the Civil Branch of the 
Indian Medical Ser\'ice will provide the only satisfactory method of 
meeting the requirements of the War Reserve and of European 
members of the Civil Services, and that it will be necessary for the 40 
Secretary of State to retain the power which he at present possesses 
(although medical matters have since 1920 been under the control 
of Ministers) to require the Provinces to employ a specified 
number of Indian Medical Service officers. In making these recom¬ 
mendations we have not been immindful of the natural desire 45 
of the Provinces to develop Medical Services entirely under their 
own control. But the requirements of the Army and of the Civil 
Services have an overriding claim. 
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300. The present position is that recruitment of European xjersonnel 
to the Superior Railway Services is divided between the Secretary 
of State in Council and the High Commissioner for India. The 
former makes all first appointments of persons of non-Asiatic domicile 

5 to the Indian Railway ^rvice of Engineers, Transportation (Traffic) 
and Commercial Departments and Transportation (Power) and 
Mechanical Engineering Departments; and the latter various 
specialist appointments such as Bridge, Signal and Electrical 
Engineers, Works Managers and Medical Officers ; and also Engineers 

10 to fill temporary posts. 

301. Under the ratios recommended by the Lee Commission in 
1924,25 per cent, only of the total direct appointments to the Superior 
Railway Services is British, but the full effect of the corresponding 
ratio of Indian appointments will not be apjjarent for some years, 

15 as the great majority of tlie higher posts will continue to be filled 
by officers appointed to the Service before 3924. We recommend 
that the existing ratio of British recruitment should be continued 
for the i^resent and should include a clue proi^ortion of Royal 
JCngineer officers. Wc think however that the new Railway Authority 

20 should in the future appomt British r«'cruits. Tlie Railway 
Authority will by its constitution be a strong and independent 
body, interested solely in the efficiency of the Railways, and able to 
secure for its personnel satisfactory conditions of service ; moreover 
the policy of the Board in relation to recruitment will be subject 

2S io the dircciioiie of the f'.oveTnor-Generiil whenever in the opinion 

of the latter the interests of defence or his special responsibilities 
arc involved. 

302. Wc approve the proposalin the White Paper tliat thcSecretary 
of State should continue to make appointment.s to the Ecclesiastical 

30 Department.^ Recruitment to the Political Department is indirect, 
vacancies being filled by transfers from the Indian Army and the 
Civil Service (mainly the Indian Civil Service) and, to a small extent, 
by the promotion of subordinate political officers, 'fhe Governor- 
General approves transfers from the Indian Civil Service and the 

35 Indian Army; transfer from other All-India Services and pro¬ 
motions from the subordinate Services are approved by the Secretary 
of State on the recommendation of the Governor-General. 

303. The Statutory Commission made no specific recommendations 
for the future organisation and recruitment of the Political Depart- 

40 ment, of which at present the Governor-General himself holds the 

I)ortfoho. Its total strength on 1st October, 1933, was 108 posts. 
These include, on the External side, the secretariat, district and 
judicial appointments in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, as well as the political agencies in tribal territory; 

45 pohtical agencies on the Persian Gulf and a proportion of consular 
appointments in Persia ; the civil administration of Aden and such 

^ White Paper, Proposal 183. 
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appointments as those at the Legations in Afghanistan and Nepal 
wd the Consulate-General at Kashgar. On the Internal ^de they 
include the appointments to political agencies and residencies 
through which the relations of the Crown with the Indian States 
are conducted; and the civil administration of the Chief Com- 5 
missioner’s Provinces of Coorg and Ajmer Merwara, and of the 
assigned tract of Bangalore and other British cantonment areas in 
the Indian States. 

304. The White Paper contemplates that, after the commencement 

of the Constitution Act, when the Governor-General assumes responsi- 10 
hility in his other capacity for conducting the relations of the 
Crown with the Indian States in matters not accepted as federal 
by their Rulers in their Instruments of Accession, it may for political 
reasons be found desirable to make the duties of political officers 
in the Indian States interchangeable with those of political officers 15 
employed by the Governor-General in the Reserved Department of 
External Affairs. We accept the view that there is no immediate 
need to divide, and to recruit separately, the personnel of the two 
Departments. Responsibility for recruitment to both will remain with 
the Secretary of State. For the time being there may be practical 20 
convenience in filling appointments on the internal side by seconding 
officers from the Department of External Affairs, more especially as 
the number of posts in either Department is comparatively small 
and the variety of functions assigned to them makes it desirable 
that the field of recruitment should be a wide one. Officers of the 25 
Indian Army and members of the Indian Civil Service appointed to 
the Department by the Governor-General, and other officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, would enjoy the same measure of protection 
as we recommend should be accorded to officers appointed to the 
Services by the Secretary of State. 30 

305. Since 1924 the Forests in Bombay and Burma have been 
administered by a responsible Minister, and under Provincial 
Autonomy this will in future be the case in all Provinces. We 
emphasise the necessity for co-ordinated research in all forestry 
matters, and we regard it as essential that the Central Institute at 35 
Dehra Dim for Forest ResearcJi should be maintained. But it is 
not only in research that co-ordination of effort between the different 
Provinces is, and must continue to be, iinpoii.aiit. Each Province 
^ould know what the other Provinces are doing in such administra¬ 
tive matters as the preparation and carrying out of working plans. 40 
At present this co-ordination iS secured through the Inspector-General 

of Forests with the Government of India. We think that in future 
co-ordination will best be secured by the creation of a Board of 
Forestry on which, in addition to forestry experts, representatives 
of the ^ovindal Governments would serve ; and we think that the 45 
Provinces should be empowered to combine for the purpose of setting 
up such a Board and contributing to its expenses. 
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306. We consider that appointments of the European and Indian Futura 
officers required for the higher administrative posts in the Forest «!cniit- 
Service should in future be made in India. But in the case of a small 
and very technical service such as the Forest Service, we do not think 
5 that the best results could be obtained by separate Provincial 
recruitment; and we recommend therefore that the Provinces 
should from time to time, with the assistance of the Board of Forestry, 
l>rcpare a joint statement of their collective requirements in the 

matter of pareonnel, entrusting tlio Federal Public Service Com- 

10 mission with the duty of recruitment on tlieir behalf. The actual 
appointment of recruits should, however, be made by the Provincial 
Government under whom they are intended to sert'C. We regard it as 
essential to the success of recruitment that a common training centre 
should be maintained, and wc earnestly hope that the present College 
15 at Dehra Dun will be made available for that purpose. We hope also 
that Provincial (Governments will continue the very useful practice 
of lending anj^ officers required by the Federal Government for such 
purposes as the staffing of the Central Institute for Research and of 
the Training College and for forestry administration in the Andamans. 

20 We think also that the Provinces should be willing to fill higher 
administrative posts from the Forest Service of another Province, if a 
suitable candidate from their own Province is not available. In all 
these matters the Board of Forestry should be able to maintain 
effectiv'c touch between the various Provincial Governments. 

25 307. Irrigation under Provincial Antonomy will also come under the The 

control of a responsible Minister. We cmpliasize in this case also the Irrigation 
paramount need for reseaich and co-ordination. The Royal (Gom- Service, 
mission on Agriculture in India did not recommend the establishment 
of .a central research station for reasons which we accept; but they 
30 expressed a strong opinion that Provinces should devote more 
attention to the various problems that confront Irrigation Engineers. 

Unlike the Forests, there is no longer any officer with the Ciovern- 
ment of India who can give Jidvice on Irrigation matters, although 
his place is to some extent taken by the present Central Board of 
35 Irrigation, which we consider .should be developed on lines similar 
to those on which we have recommended the formation of a Board of 
Forestry. An efficient organisation for the dissemination of informa- 
, tion is also essential and we recommend that the existing Central 
Bureau of Information should be retained and developed on the 
40 lines suggested in the Royal Commission's Report. 

308. The higher administrative posts in the Irrigation Service are at Present 
present filled by members of the Indian Service of Engineers. Since 
1924, on the recommendation of the Lee Commission, recruitment of 
irrjgp.tion engineers has been in the proportion of 40 Europeans and 
45 40 Indians for every 100 appointments, the remainder being filled 
by officers promoted from the Provincial Services, of whom the great 
majority are Indians. In all cases, appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State. 
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309. The continued recniitmcnt of an adequate number of highly 
qualified engineers, European as well as Indian, is clearly essenti^ 
to the efficiency of the irrigation system, especially in the North-West 
of India, on which the prosperity and indeed the very existence of 
millions of the population depends. It might well be argued that the 5 
Irrigation Service is for this comparable in importance within its 
own sphere to the Indian Civil Service and the Police Service,‘and 
that its future recruitment and control should be in the same hands. 

Cut after a close examination of the question, our conclusion is that 

the Irrigation Service ought to become a Provincial Service; and we 10 
are not convinced that even in the Punjab, which is perhaps the 
crucial case, the situation necessitates a different policy without 
at least first allowing the Province to prove that it can successfully 
recniit its own Service. We are informed that there are at present 
67 Europeans and 69 Indians in the Irrigation Branch of the Indian 15 
Service of Engineers m the Punjab and that, if the recruitment of 
Europeans now ceased, the number of Europeans would normally 
drop to 42 in 1939 and to 21 in 1949; that is to say, there would 
be for some years, unless some incalculable factor intervened, such as 
greatly increased retirements on proportionate pension, a sufficient 20 
number of fully trained officers both European and Indian to 
fill the most essential posts, those of the three Chief Engineers and 
fifteen Superintending Engineers. The question of irrigation 

is scarcely of less importance in Sind, but we think the Governor’s 
special responsibility for the Sukkur Barrage is tliere a sufficient 25 
safeguard. We think that the Provinces should seek the assistance 
of the Federal Public Service Commission and the Central Board 
of Irrigation in matters affecting recruitment. 
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310. Nevertheless we are of opinion that a power to resume recruit¬ 
ment should be reserved to the Secretary of State, if a Provincial 30 
Government unfortunately proved unable to secure a sufficient number 
of satisfactory recruits and it appeared that the economic position of 
the Province and the welfare of its inhabitants was thereby pre¬ 
judiced ; and provision should accordingly be made for that purpose 
in the Constitution Act. 35 
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311. Our recommendation that the Forest and Irrigation 
Services should in future be recruited in India does not, of course, 
imply that the Governments in India should abandon the recniit- 
ment of necessary personnel from England. The High Com¬ 
missioner for India in London already recruits specialist and expert 40 
officers of various kinds in England, as the agent of the competent 
authorities in India, and the Governments in India will doubtless 
continue this practice, or may, for certain purposes, make use of 
the Civil Service Commission. 
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312. Under the White Pftper proposals the Governments in India 
will have a freehand in regard to the recruitment for all other Services.' 
We hope that the establishment of Public Service Commissions will 
assist them in this most responsible task; and we endorse the 
observations both of the Royal Commission in 1924 and of the 
Statute^ Commission upon the vital necessity for excluding 
political or personal influences. We desire to emphasize also the 
assistance which the federal Public Service Commission will be 

able to give to the Provincial Commissions in the establishment and 
maintenance, so far as the differing requirements and resources of the 
Provinces may admit, of common standards of qualifications and 
remuneration. 


Public Service Commissions 

313. The Public Service Commis.sions at present existing in India are 
15 the Central Public Service Commission, established under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and the Madras Service Coinmission, established 
under an Act of the Madras Legislature in 1929. The legislation 
necessary for setting up a Public Service Commission in the Punjab 
has been passed, but the establishment of the Commission awaits 

20 an improvement in the finances of the Province. The White Paper 
proposes the continuance of the Central Public Service Ccmimission 
as a federal organ, and the set ling up in each Province of a Provincial 
Public Service Commission.® 

314. The functions proposed for all these Commissions are advisoiy 
25 in character and similar to those at present performed by the 

Central and Madras Commissions.® We regard it as essential that 
each Provincial Government should be able to avail itself of the 
advice of a Pubhc Service Commission. We recognise that it is not 
practicable to establish one Public Service Commission for all 
30 India, but we should view with some apprehension the setting 
up of some ten Provincial Public Service Commissions in addition 
to the Federal Public Service Commission. We hope therefore that 
advantage will freely be taken of the propo.sed provision, which we 
cordially endorse, whereby the same Provincial Commission would 
35 be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly, or alternatively 
that it should be open to a Province to make use of the services of the 
Federal Public Service Commission, subject to agreement with the 
federal authorities. Without accepting the proposals in the White 
Paper for the comp)Osition and working of these Commissions in 
40 every detail, we regard them as generally satisfactory. 

* White Paper, Proposal 190. 

* White Paper, Proposal 195. 

* White Paper. Proposals 199-201. 
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Paytnent of Emolumenis and Pensions 

Funds for 315. Before leaving this chapter of our Report^ we propose to deal 
ttep^ment matter of general interest to all classes of officers by whatever 

authority appointed, that is to say, the availability of cadi for the 
meats. pajonent of Service emoluments, and more particularly for the 5 
pa}-racnt of pensions of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. 


Certain 

suggestions 

rejected. 


316. It apjican d from the evidence tendered by tlie various Service 
Associations tliat there is apprehension among the Services on this 
point, and we have very carefully considered whether it requires 
any special pio\ i :ion in the Constitution Act. We are clear, in the 10 
first place, that it would bo undesirable to place officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State in a privileged position in respect of the 
provision of cash for current ]>ay, though it is to be remembered that 
their emoluments will not be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 
Regular and pimctual payment of cinoluments is a legitimate interest 15 
of all persons in the Public Services, and no one class of officers can 
be admitted to have a prior claim in this respect. On the more 
general question, we have examined suggestions which have been 
made for a system of prior charges or for building up a reserve fund. 

We are informed that the percentage of the total annual revenues 20 
of a Province which would be required for the payment of all Service 
emoluments may be taken as approximately 40 per cent.; and we 
are satisfied that, in respect of payments which constitute so large 
a proportion of the total annual liabilities of a Province, the sugges¬ 
tions are quite impracticable. 25 


No special 317. In so far as the appiehension may be that a temporary 
provuion deficiency might occur in the cash requued to meet such current 
requiied. obligations as the issue of monthly pay, not through any failure in tlic 
annual revenues, but through excessive commitments in other direc¬ 
tions, the good sense of the Government, and the advice of a strong 30 
Finance Department, must in our opinion be relied on as the real 
safeguard. Nor must it be forgotten that, although a Governor 
will not have a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial 
stability and credit of the Proviii*.e, it will most certainly be his 
duty to see that he has infonnation furnished to him which would 35 
enable him to secure such financial provision as may he required 
for the discliarge of his other special responsil)ilities, including of 
course his special responsibility for safeguarfling the legitimate 
interests of the Services. If need arose for the Governor to take 
.special steps for the purpose, in virtue of his special responsibilities, 40 
it would, of course, be open to him to adopt whatever means were 
most appropriate in the circumstances, and, if necessary, to meet 
the situation by borrowing. The powers available to him personally 
in this respect would be identical with those available to the Pro¬ 
vincial Government. If he should seek assistance from the Federal 45 
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Government in the form of a loan, his application would be governed 
by the provision relating to provincial borrowing which we have 
already advocated.^ The Governor-General wiU, of course, be 
responsible for securing the interest of officers serving at the Centre. 

5 318. We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, drawn Claims for 

between the claim of the various classes of officers serving in a pensions hjr 
Province for the due payment of their emoluments, but to this am^™ted 
general statement of principle we think that there should be one by tte 

qualification. If difficulties should unfortunately arise in rc^^ard to Secretaiy ot 
10 a claim to pension by an officer appointed by the Secretary of State State, 
who has served from time to time in different Provinces, we think 
that it would be unreasonable that he should have to make his 
claim against a number of authorities in respect of different portions 
of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal in the White 
15 Paper that the claims of all officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State for their pensions should be against the Federal Government 
direct, the necessary adjustments being made sub.sequcntly between 
the Federal Government and the Province or Provinces concerned®; 
and, if that recommendation is adopted, we think that officers 
20 appointed by the Secretaiy of State need have «o anxiety regarding 
the regular and punctual payment of their own pensions and those 
of their dependants. Pensions of retired officers, if appointed 
before the commencement of the Constitution Act, and the pensions 
of their dependants, will be exempt from Indian taxation if the 
25 pensioner is residing permanently outside India. The pensions of 
officers appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crown after 
that date and the pensions of their dependants will also be exempt 
from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing permanently outside 
India. Existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State wfll be 
30 preserved.® 

319. We should not, however, wish to leave this subject without Binding 
making a general statement in regard to the pensions of these 
officers. These pensions, like the pensions of all retired members 
of the Public Services of India, are a charge upon the revenues of pcn8i<^. 

35 India, and there can be no more binding obligation resting upon the 
Government of India than to meet this charge in fuU and ungrudg¬ 
ingly. But, though we do not doubt that it will be so met, the obliga¬ 
tion rests not only upon the Government of India to meet it, b^ut 
also upon His Majesty’s Government to see that it is so met. HLs 
40 Majesty's Government have, in fact, pledged the revenues of India 
for this purpose, and it is their duty to see that that pledge is made 
effective. The Governor-General must, therefore, be armed with 
full powers to meet the liabilities thus secured upon the revenues of 
India, and our approval of the proposals of the \^ite Paper is based 
45 on the understanding that the Constitution Act will in fact arm 
him with such powers. 

* Supra, para. 266. 

■ White Paper, Proposal 186. 

■ Infra, para. 887. 
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320. One category of pension payment stands in so special a 
position as to demand separate consideration. We refer to the 
pensions payable to families of officers, civil and military, the cost 
of which is met not from the revenues of India but from credits 
accumulating in the balances of the Government of India from 5 
subscriptions paid by the officers themselves. The Government of 
India are trustees of these credits and the fullest possible considera¬ 
tion should be given to the views of the subscribers and beneficiaries 

as to the future administration of the trust. A Note by the Secretary 
of State for India' which is printed in the Committee's Records con- 10 
tains full particulars of these credits and the steps already taken to 
ascertain the views of subscribers. The Note also contains in outline 
proposals for the consideration of subscribers and pensioners. The 
matters to be decided are technical and complicated ; and we hope 
therefore in consulting subscribers that every effort will be made 15 
to put the issues before them in the clearest possible way. We arc 
glad to observe from paragraph 8 of the Note that the Secretary of 
State hopes that, unless the present financial situation unexpectedly 
deteriorates, it will be possible to convert c.xisting rupee credits in 
India into sterling funds held in this country within quite a short 20 
period after the Constitution Act is passed and the w'ishes of sub¬ 
scribers and pensioners arc known. We recommend that this should 
be done and that action should be taken generally on the lines 
indicated in the Note. 

The Angle-htdian CoinmunUy 25 

321. "Wo obsorvo with Eatisfaction that the White Raporg’ivos effect 

to a suggestion made with general agreement at the Third Round 
Table Conference for safeguarrling Government grants-iii-aid for 
the education of the A.nglo-Indian and domiciled European com¬ 
munity. We have inquired whether any additional provision in 30 
the Constitution Act is desirable in order to secure to a very small 
conununity, which has establisltcd a strong claim to consideration 
by its history and its record of i>ublic service, the maintenance of 
the special position in some of the Public Services, •which it has won 
by its own efforts. We recall that the Services Sub-Committee 35 
of the First Round Table Conference recommended that special 
consideration should be given to the claims of this coimmmity 
for employment in the Services; and we have noted with satisfaction 
the resolution of the Home Department of the Government of India, 
dated July 4th, announcing new rules for the determination and 40 
improvement of the representation of minorities in the Public 
Services. In accordance with this resolution the claims of Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans who at present obtain rather 
more than 9 per cent, of the Indian vacancies in the gazetted railway 
posts, for which reexuitment is made on an All-Inffia basis, will be 45 
considered when and if their share falls below 9 per cent., while 
8 per cent, of the railway subordinate i>osts fiUed by direct recruitment 
will be reserved for Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans. We 
are of opinion that a reference should be included in the Instruments 
of Instructions of the Governor-General and Governors to the fact 50 
that the legitimate interests of minorities include their due repre¬ 
sentation in the Public Services. It would, of course, be incumbent 
»'Vol. II, Session 1933-4, Records, p. 309. 
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on the Governor-General and Governors, in tJie discharge of their 
special responsibility for the legitimate interests of minorities, to 
sec that no change was made in the percentages prescribed in the 
above mentioned resolution without their approval. 

5 (4) The Judicatttre 

The Federal Court 

322. A "Frdnral Court is an esspntial olemont in a Federal Constitii- Th** F«‘<)e.ral 
tion. It is at once the interpreter and guardian of the Constitution Court, 
and a tribunal for the determination of disputes between the 

10 constituent units of the Federation. The establishment of a Federal 
Court is part of the White Paper scheme, and we approve generally 
the proposals with regard to it.^ We have, however, certain 
comments to make upon them, which we set out below. 

323. The Court should, we think, consist of a Chief Justice and not The Judges 
15 more than six or eight Judges, the maximum number being specified 

in the Constitution Act, but wc do not suppose that for some time 
to come it will be necessary to appoint more than tlu*ee or four. The 
retiring age for Federal Judges should be 65 ahd not 62. Wc obser\^e 
that the Judges arc to hold office during good behaviour, and not, 

20 as is at present the case with Judges of the Indian High Courts, at 
pleasure. We think that this is right, but we as-sume that it is not 
intended that the I-egi.slature should have power to present an 
Address praying tor the removal of a Federal Judge ; and in our 
opinion a Judge should not be removed for misbehaviour, except 
25 on a report by the Judicial (-ommittcc of the Privy Council, to whom 
His Majesty should be emi)owercd to refer the matter for considera¬ 
tion. We concur generally with the qualifications proposed for the 
Judges, but we doubt whether in principle any distinction ought to 
be drawn in the Constitution Act between judges, advocates and 
20 pleaders of State Courts and those of the High Courts, though this 
does not of course mean that any obligation would be imptosed upon 
the Crown to appoint a Judge who had not all the necessary pro- 
fe.ssional qualifications. We assume that the White Paper proposals 
mean throughout by " State Court ” the Court of highest jurisdiction 
35 in the State. 

324. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall liave an original Original 

jurisdiction in— jiirisdiction 

(i) any matter involving the interpretation of tiac Constitution Court 

Act or the determination of any rights or obligations arising 
40 thereunder, where the parties to the dispute are (a) the Federa¬ 
tion and either a Province or a State, or (b) two Provinces or 
two States, or a Province and a State ; 

(ii) any matter involving the interpretation of, or arising under, 

45 any agreement entered into after the commencement of the 

Constitution Act between the Federation and a Federal Unit or 
between Federal Units, unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

* White Paper, Proposals 151-162. 
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This jurisdiction is to be an exclusive one, and in our opinion 
rightly so, since it would be altogether inappropriate if proceedings 
could be taken by one Unit of the Federation against another in the 
Courts of either of them. For that reason we think that, where the 
parties are Units of the Federation or the Federation itself, the 5 
jurisdiction ought to include not only the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act, but also the interpretation of federal laws, by which 
we mean any laws enacted by the Federal Legislature. 

325. It is also proposed that the Federal Court shall have an 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any decision given by the High 10 
Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising thereunder; 
but that no appeal shall lie except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or State, or unless in a 
civil case the value of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a specified 15 
sum. In this case also we think that the jurisdiction ought to be 
extended to include the interpretation of federal laws. It is 
essential that there should be some authoritative tribunal in India 
which can secure a unifonn interpretation of federal laws throughout 
the whole of the Federation. We had at first thought on a con- 20 
stitutional issue appeal should lie without leave ; but we appreciate 
that, in a country where litigation is so much in favour, this might 
result in an excessive number of unnecessary appeals. We therefore 
approve the proposal in the White Paper, though we think that tlie 
Federal Court ought to have a summary power of disposing of appeals 25 
or applications for leave to appeal in any case where they appear to 

be frivolous or vexatious or brought only for the purposes of delay. It 
was urged before us that to permit a litigant in a State Court to apply 
to the Federal Court for leave to appeal, if tlie State Court had already 
refused leave, would be to derogate from the sovereignty of the Ruler 30 
of the State, and that the refusal of a State Court to grant leave to 
appeal, at any rate in a case concerning the interpretation of Federal 
laws, should be treated as final. Wc should much regret the inclusion 
of a provision of this kind. The appellate jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court, so far as regards an Indian State, arises from the voluntary act 35 
of the Ruler himself, viz., his accession to the Federation; the 
jurisdiction is in no sense imposed on him ab extra. This being so, 
and since it is propo-sed that all appeals to the Federal Court should 
be in the form of a Special Case to be stated by the Court appealed 
from, we think the position of the States would be appropriately 40 
safeguarded if it were provided that the granting of leave to appeal 
by the Federal Court were in the form of Letters of Request, directed 
to the Ruler of the State to be transmitted by him tp the Court 
concerned. 

326. The appeal to the Privy Council is preserved, and it is proposed 45 
that an appeal shall lie without leave in any matter involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act, but in any other case only by 
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leave of tlie Federal Court (without prejudice to the grant of special 
leave by His Majesty), unless the value of the subject matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified sum. We have no comment to make 
on this proposal, except that we assume that the jurisdiction of the 
5 Privy Council w^ extend to appeals involving rights and obligations 
arising under the Constitution Act, as well as the interpretation of 
the Act itself. Effect will be given to the decisions of the Federal 
Court,' as is the case with decisions of the Privy Council, by the 

Courts from which the appeal has been brought ; and all Courts 

10 witliin the Federation will be bound to recognise decisions of the 
Federal Court as binding upon themselves. We may perhaps point 
out that the jurisdiction of the Privy Council in relation to the 
States will be based upon the voluntary act of the Rulers them¬ 
selves, i.e., their Instruments of Accession. 

15 327. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have a jurisdiction Advisory 

similar to that possessed by the Privy Cotmcil under Section 4 of jumdictiou 
the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, which provides that His Majesty 
may refer to the Committee for hearing or consideration any matters 
whatsoever as His Majesty may think fit, and that the Committee 
20 shall thereupon hear and consider the same, and shall advise His 
Majesty thereon. I'he expression used in the White Paper is " any 
justiciable matter which the Governor-General considers of such a 
nature and such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it." Exception was taken to the 
25 word “ justiciable,” and we think perhaps that " any matter of law ” 
would be preferable. We concur generally in the proposal, and we 
are of opinion that this Jidvisory jurisdiction may often prove of 
great utility. We agree tliat it need not be limited to the federal 
sphere and that the right of referring any matter to the Court for 
30 an advisory opinion should be in the Governor-General's discretion. 

328. It is common groujid that tlie Federal Judges should be Appoint- 
appointed by the Croum; and we think that their salaries should and 
be specified m the Constitution Act or determined by His Majesty p^deral 
in Council and not subject to variation without the assent of judges. 

35 Parliament. 


'Hie Supreme Court 

329. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature should n-oposai 
be empowered to establish a separate Supreme Court to hear appeals 
from the provincial High Courts (1) in civil cases and (2) in criminal ^ent a 
40 cases where a death sentence had ^en passed, provided of course that supreme 
an appeal did not lie to the Federal Court. The Court would in Court, 
effect take the place of the Privy Council, though an appeal would 
still lie to the latter by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave 
of His Majesty. We have given very careful consideration to this 
45 proposal, but we do not feel able to recommend its adoption. 

A Supreme Court of this kind would be independent of, and in no 
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sense subordinate to, the Federal Court; but it would be impossible 
to avoid a certain overlapping of juiisdictions, owing to the difficulty 
of determining in particular caises whether or not a constitution^ 
issue was raised by a case under appeal. This might involve the 
two Courts in undignified and very undesirable disputes, and we are 5 
satisfied that the existence of two such Courts of co-ordinate juris* 
diction would be to the advantage neither of the Courts themselves 
nor of the Federation. There is much to be said for the establishment 
of a Court of Appeal for the whole of British Xndia, but in our 
opinion this would be most conveniently effected by an extension of 10 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and we think that the Legis¬ 
lature should be empowered to confer this extended jurisdiction upon 
it. It has been objected that not only would so great an increase in 
the personnel of the Court be required as to make it difficult to 
find a sufficient number of Judges with the necessary qualifications, 15 
but also that the essential functions of the Federal Court as guardian 
and interpreter of the Constitution would tend to become obscured. 

We fully agree that the quality of the Federal Judges is a matter of 
the highest importance and that nothing ought to be done which 
might diminish or impair the position of the Court in its con- 20 
stitutional aspect, but w'e think that the fears expressed are un¬ 
founded. In the first place, it is clear that there would have to be 
a strict limitation on the right of appeal, so as to secure that only 
cases of real importance came before the Court; and. if this were 
done, we see no reason why a comparatively small number of 25 
additional Judges should not suffice. Secondly, we assume that the 
Court would sit in two Chambers, the first dealing with federal cases, 
and the second with British India appeals. The two Chambers 
would remain distinct, though we w’ould cmpluisise the unity of the 
Court by enabling the Judges who ordinarily sit in the Federal 30 
Chamber to sit from time to time in the other Chamber, as the Chief 
Justice might direct, or Rules of Court provide ; but beyond tliis we 
do not think that the two Chambers should be interchangeable. 

330. The Supreme Court under the White Paper proposals would, 
however, as we have said, have jurisdiction to hear certain criminal 35 
appeals from British India. We are satisfied that these would be so 
numerous that, if the Federal Couii were given the extended 
jurisdiction which we have suggested, an increase in the number of 
Judges would be required in excess of anything which we should be 
willing to contemplate. The question then arises whether the Federal 40 
Legis^ture should be empowered, if and when they thought fit, to 
set up a separate Court of Criminal Appeal for British India, sub¬ 
ordinate to the Federal Court. After careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that a Court of Criminal Appeal is not 
required in India. Nearly every case involving a death sentence is 45 
tried in a District Court, from which aii appeal lies to the High Court, 
and, apart from this, no death sentence can be carried out until it 
has been confirmed by the High Court. Only three of the High Courts 
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(excluding Rangoony exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, and 
though there is no ^ther appeal from these Courts, every prisoner ^ 
under sentence of death can appeal for remission or commutation of 
sentence to the Provincial Government, or, if he wishes, can ask for 
5 special leave to appeal to the Privy Council. In these circumstances, 
the rights of a condemned man seem to be very fully safeguarded, and 
we think that no good purpose would be served by adding yet another 
Court to which appeals can be brought. We should add that at 

present under the Criminal Procedure Code, a condemned prisoner 
10 can apply for commutation of his sentence not only to Ihe Pro¬ 
vincial Government but also to the Governor-General in Council. 

We thinlc that under the new Constitution the determination of appli¬ 
cations for conunutation or remission of sentence under Section 401 
of the Code should rest with the authority primarily responsible 
1 5 for the preservation of law and order, namely, the Provincial 
Government, and that the Federal Government, that is to say the 
Governor-General acting on the advice of his Ministers, as the 
successor of the Governor-General in Council, should no longer 
possess this statutory power of commuting or -remitting sentences. 

20 At the same time, w’c arc reluctant to diminish the opportunities 
for appeal which are at present enjoyed under the Indian Law, 
and we recommend that the power now exercisable in this respect 
by the Governor-General in ^uncil should henceforth vest in the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, to whom in addition 
25 there will, we assume, be delegated as at present the prerogative 
power of pardon. 


The High Courts 

331. The constitution of the Provincial High Courts, which enjoy xhe High 
a deservedly high reputation tliroughout British India, is hardly Court 
30 directly affected by the Wliite Paper proposals^ ; but we note the Judges, 
following points. It has been represented to us that the retiring age 
of Judges should not be raised to sixty-two, but should continue to be 
sixty ; and we concur. We have suggested that in the case of the 
Federal Court the age should be sixty-five, because it might otherwise 
35 be difficult to secure the services of High Court Judges who have 
shown themselves qualified for promotion to the F^eral Court; but 
the evidence satisfies us that in India a Judge has in general done his 

best work by the time he has i cached the age of sixty. We note also 
tliat the present statutory requirement that not less than one-third of 
40 the Judges of every High Court must have been called to the English, 

Scottish, or Irish Bar, and that not less than one-third must be 
members of the Indian Civil Service, is to be abrogated. We are 
informed that the rigidity of this rule has sometimes caused 
difficulty in the selection of Judges, and we do not therefore 
45 dissent from the proposed amendment of the law; but we 
are clear (and we are i^ormed that this is the general opinion of 

* 'White Paper, Proposals 168-175. 
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their colleagues) that the Indian Civil Service Judges are an important 
and valuable element in the judiciary, and that their presence adds 
greatly to the strength of the High Courts. It has been suggested 
that their earlier experience tends to make them favour the Executive 
against the subject, but the argument does not impress us ; we are 5 
satisfied that they bring to the Bench a knowledge of Indian coiuitry 
life and conditions which barristers and pleaders from the towns 
may not alwajrs possess, and we do not doubt that the Crown will 

continue to appoint them. The Indian Civil Service Judges are not 

at the present time eligible for permanent appointment as Chief 10 
Justice of a High Court, though wc understand that this nile does not 
apply in the case of Chief Courts. We see no reason for this invidious 
distinction, and we think that His Majesty’s freedom of choice should 
not be thus fettered. We need hardly add that our acceptance of 
the proposal to abrogate the statutory proportion so far as barristers 15 
are concerned implies no doubt as to the necessity of continuing, in 
the interests of the maintenance of British legal traditions, to recruit 
a reasonable proportion of barristers or advocates from the United 
Kingdom as Judges of the High Courts. As regards the tenure of 
High Court Judges, we think that it should be the same as that 20 
which W'C have recommended for Judges of the Federal Court.^ 

332. The administrative machinery of the High Courts is at the 
present time (save in the case of tlic Calcutta High Court) subject to 
the control of the Provincial Governments and Legislatures, and there 

is evidence that the latter have from lime to time tended to assert 25 
their powers in a way which might under the new Constitution affect 
the efficiency of the Court.®!. 'Hie White Paper proposes that in 
future any expenditure certified by the Governor, after consultation 
with his Ministers, to be required for the expenses of the High Court 
shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 30 
though it will be open to discussion by thein**. We think that in the 
circumstances this is a reasonable aixangeincnt and will avoid the 
difficulties to wliich we have referred. 

333. It follows from this recommendation that we are not xit 
one with the Statutory Commission in thinking® that the adrainistra- 35 
live control of the High Courts should be placed in che hands of the 
Central Govemmert and that the expenditure required for them^ 
and the receipts from court fees, .should be included in the Central 
Government's Budget. We agree entirely witii the Commission 
that the arrangement whereby, in consequence of the historical 40 
connection for certain purposes between the Calcutta High Court 
and the Government of India, decisions as to the strength of that 
Court and its establishment and as to its financial requirements for 
buildings or other purposes rest with the Central Government,'though 
the extra expenditure involved by such decisions falls upon the 45 

* Supra, para. 323. 

• White Paper, Proposal 98 (lii). 

® Report, Vol. II, paras. 341-319. 
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Bengal Govexnn^t, is an anomaly which ought to be terminated ; 
but, in our view, it should be terminated not by placing financial 
responsibility for the Calcutta High Court (and incidentally for all 
other High Courts) upon the shoulders of the Federal Government, 

5 but by bringing the Calcutta Court into the same relationship with 
the Bengal Government as that obtaining between all other High 
. Courts and their respective Provincial (^vemments. We agree, 
mor^ver, most fully with the Commission's view as to the importance 

of securing for the High Courts a position of independence and the 
10 largest possible measure of freedom from pressure exerted for 
political ends. This object should, we think, be fully secured by 
the recommendation which we made in the last paragraph. But, 
subject to the fulfilment of this requirement, the High Court is, in 
our view, essentially a provincial institution: indeed, as subsequent 
15 paragraphs show, we seek to secure for each High Court an admini¬ 
strative connection witli the Subordinate Judiciary of the Province 
which we regard as of the highest importance, and which we tliink 
could not be maintained—or only in an atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion which would gravely detract from its advantages—if the 
20 Court were an outside body, regarded (as it would probably be) as 
an appanage of the Federal Government. Apart from these reasons, 
which we regard as conclusive, in favour of maintaining the present 
relationship between the High Courts and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments (subject only to the modification required to bring the 
25 Calcutta High Court into the same position as that of the others), we 
are satisfied that the financial adjustments which would be involved 
in any attempt to centralise the administration and financing of the 
High Courts would be of a far more complicated nature than the 
Commission appear to have supposed. 

30 ^4. We observe that the Federal Legislature is to have an exclusive Federal ami. 

power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers and authority 
of all Courts in British India (except the Federal Court and the 
Supreme Court) with respct;t to the subjects on which it is exclusively ^ the High' 
competent to legislate, and that the Provincial Legislatures wiU Courts, 
oo similarly have power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers 
and authority of all Courts within the ftovince with respect to 
subjects on which those Legislatures are exclusively competent to 
legislate. It has been suggested that this would enable either the 
.Fjederal or a Provincial Legislature, if they so desired, to deprive 
High Courts of much of their jurisdiction, and to transfer-it to 
Courts of an inferior status, to the grave prejudice of the rights of 
His Majesty’s subjects in India. In theory this is no doubt possible; 

• but it is, in our view, a necessary consequence of the distribution 
pi legislayve powers which we recommend that both the Federal 
45 and Pi'ovincial Legislatures should have a law-making power 
for the* purposes which wc have mentioned, and, whatever use they 
may ms^e of it, wc are satisfied that they will never willingly enact 
^^[klation which would prejudice or affect the status of the Hi^ 
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Courts. Our information is indeed that, so great is the confidence 
felt in the impartiality and ability of the High Courts, a converse 
policy is much more likely, if the past is any guide, to be adopted. 
But, in order that the position of the High Courts may be fully 
safeguarded, we recommend that the Governor-General and 5 
Governors should be directed in their Instruments of Instruction 
to reserve for the signification of His Maje.sty’s pleasure any Bill 
which in their opinion would so derogate from the powers of the 
High Court as to endanger the position which those Coiirts are 
under the Constitution Act clearly designed to fill. We think 10 
that it is also of great importance that the powers of the High 
Courts referred to in the Committee’s Kecoi<ls‘ should be defined 
and confirmed by the Constitution Act, even where at present ^ 
they rest on the authority of the Provincial Government. We 
should add that in later paragra]>hs® wo make recommendations 15 
which are designed to confirm and strengthen tlic arrangements 
existing in many Provinces whereby the High Courts are given 
a large measure of control over the personnel of the Subordinate 
Judiciary; but wc also think that provisions, settling definitely 
tlie nature of the administrative superintendence to be exercised 20 
by the High Courts over the Subordinate Courts in a Province, 
should find a place in the new Constitution. 

335. We think it desirable to explain the general effect of our 

recommendntinns upon tho High Courts 'I'htir constitution will, as 

at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act and the appointments 25 
to them will remain with the Crown : the Constitution Act will, 
moreover, itself regulate more jjrecisely than at present the nature 
and extent of the superintendence to be exercised by a High Court 
over the Subordinate Courts of the Province—the nature and extent, 
in fact, of what may be described as their administrative jurisdiction. 30 
No change will be made in their relations with the Provinces in 
regard to the administrative questions affecting their establisliment 
and buildings, except that the Calcutta High Court will henceforth 
have relations in these respects with the Bengal Government direct 
and not, as at prasent, with the Central Government (which, even 35 
as matters stand, naturally consults the Bengal Government upon 
any proposals laid before it by the Court): but the supply required 
by the High Court will be determined by the Governor after consulta- | 
tion with his Ministers, and will not be subject to the vote of the ’ 
Provincial Legislature. As regards the juridical jurisdiction ot the 40 
High Courts, in so far as tliis depends—as it mainly does depend— 
upon provisions of Indian enactments, it will henceforth be 
detennined by enactments of that Legislature which is competent to 
regulate the subject in respect of which questions of the High Court's 
jurisdiction arise : that is to say. it will be for the Federal Legislature 45 
alone to determine the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of any 
matter upon which that Legislature has exclusive power to legislate, 

^ Records ri9d2--331, pp. 34-35, paras. 12-13. 

• Infra, paras. 339-i^O. 
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for the Provincial Legislature to determine the jurisdiction of its 
High Court in respect of any exclusively provincial subject, and for 
bo& to determine (subject to the principles governing legislation 
in the concurrent field) in respect of any matter on which both Legis* 

5 latures are competent to legislate. It will thus be seen that the 
High Courts, under our proposals, will be institutions which will not 
accurately be described as either federalised or provincialised. 

336. In concluding this portion of our Report we desire to call Piotecfipn 
attention to the importance of safeguarding the Judiciary from of Judiciary 
10 criticism in the Legislatures of their conduct in the discharge of 

their duties. Tlie rule and practice of Parliament protect the ^ 

Judiciary from such criticism in this country and we recommend latures. 
that adequate provision should be made to safeguard Judges in 
India also. 


15 The Suboniinate Judiciary 

237. This subject is not mentioned i.i the White Paper, but there are Necessity 
asjjects of it which seem to us of such ixn]>ox lanee that we think it fo*" •ecunag 
right to state our opinion upon them. 'J'he Federal and High Court 
Judges will be appointed by the Crown and their independence is of sm,. 

20 secure; but appointments to the Subordinate Judiciary must neces* orJioato 
sarily be made by authorities in India who will also e.\ercise a certain jcdiclaxy. 
measure of control over the Judges after appointment, especially in 
the matter of promotion and posting. We have been greatly im¬ 
pressed by the mischiefs which have resulted elsewhere from a s}xstem 
25 under which promotion from grade to grade in a judicial hierarchy 
is in the hands of a Minister exposed to pressure from members of 
a popularly elected Legislature. Nothing is more likely to sap the 
independence of a magistrate than the knowledge that his career 
depends upon the favour of a Minister; and recent examples 
30 (not in India) have shown very clearly the pressure which 
may be exerted upon a magistracy thus situated by men who 
are known, or believed, to have the means of bringing influence to 
bear upon a Minister. It is the Subordinate Judiciary in India who 
are brought most closely into contact with the people, and it is no 
•35 less important, perhaps indeed even more important, that their inde¬ 
pendence should be placed beyond question than in the case of tlie 
superior Judges. We have given anxious consideration to this matter 
and our recommendations are as follows. 


338. A strict rule ought in our opinion to be adopted and enforced, 
40 though it would be clearly out of place in the Constitution Act 
itself, that recommendations from, or attempts to exercise influence 
by, members of the Legislature in the appointment or promotion of 
any member of the Subordinate Judiciary are sufficient in themselves 
to disqualify a candidate, whatever his personal merits may be. We 
45 would admit no exception to this rule, which has for many years 
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past been accepted without question in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom. We do not for a moment suggest that Indian 
Ministers will be willing to adopt any lower stan^rds; but this is 
a matter in which the right principle ought to be laid down at the 
very outset of the new constitutional order; and the observations 5 
which we have thought it our duty to make may perhaps serve in 
the future to strengthen the hands of Ministers who find themselves 
exposed to improper pressure from those whose standards may not 
be as high as tbeir own. 


(fl) The Civil Judiciary 10| 

339. In the case of Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs, the Provincial 
Government—that is to say, the Governor advised by the appro¬ 
priate Minister—after consultation with the Public ^rvice Com¬ 
mission and with the High Court should make rules defining the 
standard of qualifications for candidates seeking to enter the Judicial 15 
service. Candidates should be selected for apxxiintment by the Public 
Service Commission, in consultation with the High Court, subject to 
any general regulations made by the Provincial Government as to 
the observance of communal proportions. The Minister would be 
informed by the Commission of the candidate or the candidates 20 
selected by them, and the appointment would be made by the Governor 

on the Minister's recommendation. The Public Service Commission 
would of course act in an advisory capacity only, but we cannot 
conceive that any Minister would reject their advice or recommend 
an appointment without it. We think it of first importance that 25 
promotions from grade to grade or from the rank of Munsiff to that 
of Subordinate Judge, and also the leave and postings of Munsiffs 
and Subordinate Judges, shotild be in the hands of the High Court, 
subject to the usual rights of appeal of the officer affected. 

340. In the case of District Judges or additional District Judges, firs t 30 
appointment should, if the candidate is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, be made by the Governor on the recommendation of the 
Minister, after consultation with the High Court. A recommendation 
by the Minister for the appointment of a member of the subordinate 
judicial service should only be made with the approval of the Public 35 
Service Conunission and of the High Court. A recommendation for 

a direct appointment from the Bar should be made from among 
persons nominated by the High Court, subject to any general regula¬ 
tions in force regarding communal proportions. A District Judge 
should only be promoted (except in the case of automatic time scale 40 
promotions) on a recommendation by the Minister after consultation 
with the High Court; and the same rule should apply to postings. 

In all the cases covered by this paragraph we think that the Governor 
riiould have a discretion to reject a recommendation if he does not 
concur with it. 45 
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(ft) The -Criminal Magistral 

t 

341 . In the case of deputy magistrates, sub-deputy magistrates and Deputy 
tehsildars, the High Court have little knowledge of their judicial m^^atrate* 
work, and none at all of the work which a large number of them 
5 perform in their executive or administrative capacities. Candidates 
ior a'first appointment to these posts should be selected by the 
. Public Service Commission, and the appointment should be made 
from the eandidates so selected by tlie Governor on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Minister. In the case of subsequent promotions or 
lO i>ostings, the Minister should ask for the recommendations of the 
I district magistrate, in consultation, where necessary, with the 
Sessions Judge of the district in which the subordinate magistrate 
works ; and we think that, if these recommendations are disregarded, 
some machinery should be devised for bringing the matter to the 
15 notice of the Governor. 
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(5) Commercial and other Forms of Discrimination 

342. The importance attached in this country to this part of 
the Indian constitutional problem has been mu^ misunderstood 
in India. We believe that our first duty is to define it in such a way 

as to remove this misunderstanding. In our view the problem is 5 
divisible into two entirely separate issues. The onfy one of these 
issues dealt with in the White Paper is the question of^administrative 
and legislative discrimination against British commercial interests 
and British trade in India. With this issue we deal in detail in 
later paragraphs.^ 10 

343. The other issue, wliich we now proceed to consider, is 
that of discrimination against British imports. As is well known, 
the fiscal relations between the United Kingdom and India have 
now been I’egulatcd for some thirteen years by the recommendations 

of the Joint Committee on the Bill of 1919^ommonly known as 15 
the Fiscal Convention. It is a commonplace that the exact scope 
and effects of this Convention have afforded much ground for dis¬ 
cussion, and that the Convention has not—as indeed could hardly 
have been expected—succeeded in placing beyond controversy the 
rights and duties of the two parties to it. But, with the passing of 20 
a new Constitution Act on the lines of the recommendations which 
we make in this Report, the Convention, in its present form at ah 
events, will necessarily lapse; and, unless the Constitution Act 
otherwise provides, the Federal Legislature will enjoy complete 
fiscal freedom, with little in the nature of settled tradition to guide 25 
its relationship in fiscal matters with this country. The difficulties 
which would be likely to arise from this uncertainty would, more¬ 
over, find a fruitful source of increase in that atmosphere of mis¬ 
understanding to which we have alluded. It is suggested in India 
that, in seeking to clarify the fiscal relations between India and 30 
themselves. His Majesty's Government are seeking to impose 
unreasonable fetters upon the future Indian Legislatiure for the 
purpose of securing exceptional advantages for British, at the 
expense of Indian, trade. The suggestion is without foundation, 
but can be countered only by clear proposals which will show how 35 
false it is. On the other hand, statements of a very disturbing 
character have been made from time to time by influential persons 
in India which have aroused suspicions and doubts in the United 
Kingdom. In these circumstances, appropriate provisions in the 
Constitution Act may serve the double purpose of facilitating the 40 
transition from the old to the new conditions, and of reassuring 
sensitive opinion in both countries. Certainly, such provisions 
would in no way imply a bchef that there is real ground for the 
apprehensions entertained on either side. 


^ Infra, paras. 347-365. 
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344. But in making our recommendations to this end, we wish The Fiscal 
to make it clea^ at the outset that we contemplate no measure which Convsatiou 
would interfere with the position attained by India as an integial 
part of the British Empire through the Fiscal Convention, tkm. *" 

5 Fears have, indeed, been expressed lest the exercise by the Indian 
Legislature of the powers contemplated in the Convention 
might result in the imposition of penal tariffs on British goods 
or in the application to them of penally restrictive regulations 

with the object not, of fostering Indian trade, but of injuring and 
10 excluding British trade. The answer to these fears is that the 
Convention could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of such a 
policy; and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that 
there will be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy 
under the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the 
15 conception of partnership upon which all our recommendations are 
based. But, if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to 
allay tlie fears of which we have spoken by a declaration through 
and under the Constitution Act of the principles governing the 
relations between the two countries. The machinery of the Governor- 
20 General's special responsibilities, supplemented by his Insti'ument 
of Instructions, offers India and the United Kingdom the oppor¬ 
tunity of making such a declaration of principles, while at the same 
time ensuring the necessary flexibility in their interpretation and 
application. 

25 345. We therefore recommend that to the special responsi- Governor- 

bilities of the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper General 
there should be added a further special responsibility defined in 
some such terms as follows:—“The prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods, bility 
30 imported into India from the United Kingdom, to discriminatory to prevent 
or penal treatment But, as it is important that the scope which 
we intend to be attached to the special responsibility so defined 
^ould be explained more exactly than could conveniently be British 
expressed in statutory language, we further recommend that the imports. 

35 Governor-General's Instrument of Instructions should give him 
full and clear guidance. It should be made clear that the imposition 
of this special responsibility upon the Governor-General is not 
intended tq affect the competence of his Govermnent and of the 
Indian Legislature to develop their own fiscal and economic policy; 

40 that they will possess complete freedom to negotiate agreements 
with the United Kingdom or other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that it will be his duty to intervene 
in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation of tanff agreements 
only if in his opinion the intention of the policy contemplated 
45 is to subject trade - between the United Kingdom and India 
to restrictions conceived, not in the economic interests of Itulia but 
with the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom. 

It should further be made clear that the “ discriminatory or penal 

1 See also infra, para. 471. 
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treatment” covered by this special responsibility includes both 
direct discrimination (whether by means of differential tariff rates 
or by means of differential restrictions on imports) and indirect 
discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types 
of products; and that the Governor-General’s special responsibility 5 
could also be used to prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions, if he were satisfied that such measures 
were proposed with the intention already described. In all 

tliese respects, the words would cover measures which, though not 

discriminatory or penal in fonn, would be so in fact. IQ 

346. But although the Instiniment of Instructions affords 
the means of defining more fully than would be possible in the Act 
itself the scope and purpose of the special responsibility which the 
Act should confer, even this document cannot conveniently be 
utilised as the means of explaining the broad principles upon which 15 
in our view the future trade relations between India and the United 
Kingdom should be based. Wc wish therefore to express our own 
concejition of these principles. We think that the United Kingdom 
and India must approach their trade problems in a spirit of 
reciprocity, wliich views the trade between the two countries as a 20 
whole. Both countries have a wide range of needs and interests; 

in some of these each country is complementary to the other, while 
in some each has inevitably to look rather to a third country for 
satisfactory arrangements of mutual advantage. The reciprocity 
which, as partners, they have a right to expect from each other 25 
con.sists in a deliberate effort to expand the whole range of their 
trade with each other to the fullest possible extent compatible ^^■ith 
the interests of their own people. The concciilion of reciprocity tlocs 
not preclude either partner from entering into special agreements 
with third countries for the exchange of particular commodities, 30 
where such agreements offer it advantages which it cannot obtain 
from the other ; but the conception docs imply that, when either 
partner is considering to what extent it can offer special advantages 
of this kind to a third country W’ilhout injustice to the other partner, 
it will have regard to the general range of benefits st'cured to it by the 35 
partnership, and not merely to the usefulness of the partnership in 
relation to the particular commodity under consideration at the 
moment. 

347. Wc turn now to the other issue presented by this Chapter 

of our Report, namely, the prevention of discrimination against 40 
British trade in India. The Second Round Table Conference in 
1931 adopted a resolution to the effect that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile com¬ 
munity, firms and companies, trading in India zind the rights of 
Indian-bom subjects. Witnesses who appeared before us spoke in 45 
the same sense and the British-India Delegation, in their Joint 
Memorandum, state that on the question of principle there has 
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always been a substantial measure of agreement in India. On the 
other hand, we have been assured no less strongly by those who 
represent British commerdal interests that they ask for no exceptional 
or preferential treatment for British trade as against Indian trade. 

5 Their policy is, in fact, one of a fair field and no fevour. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself into a consideration of the best 
method of giving practical effect to the avowed policy and intentions 
*of all concerned. It may, indeed, be asked why, in view of the 

* asbdrances of which we have spoken, it is necessary to deal with this 

10 matter at all in the Constitution Act; and to this our answer must 
be that, here again, utterances have been made which could not fail 
to give rise to suspicions and doubts, and that statutory provision 
by way of re-assurance is an evident necessity. 

348. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or 
15 legislative. We are satisfied that, with regard to administrative 

discrimination, a statutory prohibition would be not only imprac¬ 
ticable but useless, for it would be impossible to regulate by any 
statute the exercise of its discretion by the Executive. We agree, 
however, with the proposal in the White Paper^ that the Govemor- 
20 General and Governors in their respective spheres should have 
imposed upon them a special responsibility for the prevention of 
discrimination, thus enabling them, if action is proposed by their 
Ministers which would have a discriminatory effect, to intervene 
and, if necessary, either to decline to accept their advice or (as the 
25 case may require) to exercise the special powers which flow from 
the possession of a special responsibility. But, if our subsequent 
recommendations on the subject of legislative discrimination are 
accepted, we think it should be made clear in the Constitution Act 
that this special responsibility extends to the prevention of adminis- 
30 trative discrimination in any of the matters in respect of which 
provision against legislative discrimination is made under the Act. 

349. We have said that it is in our view impossible to attempt 
any precise definition, with a view to its prohibition, of administrative 
discrimination. Legislative discrimination, however, stands upon a 

35 different footing, and it is in our judgment possible to enact provisions 
against it. We do not forget that to the Statutory Commission the 
technical objections to any attempt to define discriminatory legisla¬ 
tion in a constitutional instrument seemed decisive’; but we observe 
that the Federal Structure Committee in their Fourth Report, which 
40 was adopted by the Second Round Table Conference, saw “no 
reason to doubt tbat an e3q)erienced parliamentary draftsman would 
be able to devise an adequate and workable formula, which it would 
not be beyond the competence of a court of law to interpret and 
make effective.” The opinion of a body which contained so many 
45 distinguished lawyers must carry great weight, and we concur witt 

* White Paper, Proposals 18 and 70. 

• Report, Vol. II, para. 156. 
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them in thinking that the attempt should be made. We do not 
tliink that the White Paper proposals on the subject are very clear 
or precise, and in the paragraphs which follow we shall indicate the 
statutory provisions which, as it seems to us, ought to find a place 
in the Constitution Act. 

350. We think it right to make by way of preface some general 
observations. Firstly, we express our entire agreement with the 
statement of the Britisli-India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum 
" that a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro¬ 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated 10 
matter,” and we shall have certain suggestions to make later on this 
aspect of it. Secondly, we are of opinion that these arrangements 
can only be extended to include the rdatlons between India and other 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions by mutual agreement. Lastly, 
we think that, so far as possible, any statutory enactment should 15 
be based upon the principle of reciprocity. 

351. Subject to what we say hereafter on the question of recip¬ 
rocity, we are of opinion (1) that no law^ restricting the right of entry 
into British India should apply to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom ; but there should be a saving for the right of the 20 
authorities in India to exercise any statutory powers which they 
may possess to exclude or remove undesirable persons, whether 

domiciled in the United Kingdom or elsewhere ; and (2) that no law 
relating to taxation, travel and residence, the holding of property, 
the holding of public office, or the carrying on of any trade, business, 25 
or profession in British India, should apply to British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions 
or restrictions based upon domicile, residence or duration of residence, 
language, race, religion, or place of birth. 

352. As regards companies, we are of opinion (1) that a company 30 
incorporated now or hereafter in the United Kingdom, should, 
when trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 
provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of 
companies trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration 

of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, 35 
of the directors, shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies; and (2) that British siibjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom who are directors, shareholders, servants or agents of a 
company incorporated now or hereafter in India should be 
deemed to have complied with any conditions imposed by Indihn 40 
law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, residence 
or duration of residence, language, race, rehgion, descent or place of 
birth, of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. 

^ " Law " throughout these paragraphs is intended to include any regulation^ 
byc-laws, etc., by whomsoever made, having the force of law. 
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353. There should however be reciprocity between India and the 
United Kingdom; and accordingly if a United Kingdom law imposes 
in the United Kingdom upon Indian subjects of His Majesty domiciled 
in India or upon companies incoiporated in India conditions, re- 
5 strictions or'requirements in respect of any of the above matters 
from wliich in India British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom and companies incorijorated in the United Kingdom would 
otherwise be exempt, the exemption enjoyed by the latter would 
frQ tarito to have effect. 


10 ^354. Wc think that separate provision should be made for the case 

of ships and shipping ; and it should be enacted that ships registered 
in the United Kingdom are not to be subjected by law in British 
India to any discrimination whatsoever, as regards the ship, officers 
or crew, or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in 
15 British India would not be subjected in the United Kingdom. 


355, We are satisfied that there would havc^to be certain exceptions. 
Thus, the statutory provisions which wc have suggested ought not to 
affect any laws in force at tlie commencement of the Constitution 
Act, or laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 
20 resident in India. 


356. A further excc‘])tion seems necessary in connection with 
the Indian Acts, Federal or Provincial, which authorise the payment 
to companies or firms of grants, subsidies or bounties out of public 
funds for the purpose of encouraging trade or industry in India. 
25 A Committee, known as the External Capital Committee, in 
1925 recommended that certain conditions should be attached 
to grants of this kind and their recommendations were adopted, 
and have since that date been acted upon, by the Government 
of India. These seem to us to have been conceived in a very 
30 reasonable spirit, and wc do not think that any objection could be 
taken to them. But wc think that a distinction may properly 
be drawn between companies already engaged, at the date of 
the Act which authorizes the grant, in that branch of trade 
or industry which it is sought to encourage, and companies which 
35 engage in it subsequently ; and wc therefore recommend that in the 
case of the latter it may be made a condition of eligibility for the 
grant that the company should be incorporated by or under Indian 
law,.that a proportion of the directors (whicli should, wc think, not 
exceed one half of the total number) shall be Indians, and that the 
4 Q company shall give such reasonable facilities for the training of 
Indians as the Act may prescribe. In the case of the former, the 
reciprocal provisions which we have suggested would continue to 
apply, and the company should be equally eligible to participate in 
the grant with Indian companies. 
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357. But it win still be tbe duty of the Govemor-Genend and of 
the Governors to exercise their discretion in giving or withholding 
their assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Instruc*- 
tions should make it plain, as we have already indicated in connection 
with the Govemor-General's special responsibility in relation 5 
to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors, in exercising their discretion in the matter of assent 

to Bills, not to feel themselves bound by the terms of the statutory 

prohibitions in relation to discrimination, but to withhold their 
assent from any measure which, though not in form discriminatory, 10 
would in their judgment have a discriminatory effect. We have 
made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope and the nature of the 
discrimination which we regard it as necessary to prohibit, and we 
have expressed our belief that statutory prohibitions should be 
capable of being so framed as generally to secure what we have in 15 
view. We are conscious, however, of the difficulty of framing 
completely watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
might find for complying with tfie letter of the Jaw in a matter of this 
kind while violating its spirit. It is, in our view, an essential con¬ 
comitant of the stage of responsible government which our proposals 20 
are designed to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General 
and of the Governors in the granting or withholding of assent to all 
Bills of their Legislature should be free and unfettered; and, in 
tliis difficult matter of di.scrimination in particular, we should not 
regard this condition as fulfilled if the Governor-General and 25 
Governors regarded the exercise of their discretion as restricted by 
the terms of the statutory prohibitions. We further recommend 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governor-General and 
the Governor should require him, if in any case he feels doubt 
whether a particular Bril docs or does not offend against the 30 
intentions of the Constitution Act in the matter of discrimination, 
to reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

We need hardly add that the effect of our recommendations for the 
statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination 
would lay open to challenge in the Courts as being ulfra vires any 35 
legislative enactment which is inconsistent with these prohibitions, 
even if the Governor-General or the Governor has assented to it. 

358. Our attention has been called to the question of the qualifica¬ 
tions required for the practice of the different professions in India, and 
the suggestion has been made that persons holding United Kingdom 40 
qualifications ought to be secured a statutoiy right to practise in 
India by virtue of those qualifications. The case of medical practi¬ 
tioners has features of its own and we deal with it separately in the 
paragraphs which follow: but with regard to professional qualifica¬ 
tions in general we are tuiable to accept the suggestion. Except in 45 
certain cases in which a qualification has been specially recognised 
by or under some Indian law as giving a title to practise, persons 
holding United Kingdom qualiffi^ations at present follow their 
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professions in India without restraint, but have always been subject 
to such restrictions as the present Indian Legislatures might have 
imposed. We think that the Indian Legislatures of the future should 
equally be free to prescribe the conditions under which the practice of 
5 professions generally is to be carried on. But it seems to us that the 
vested interests of those who are practising a profession in India at 
the commencement of the new Constitution Act may properly be 
^feguarded ; and we think that they sliould have a right to continue 

to practise notwithstanding any future Act which may be passed by 
10 any Indian Legislature requiring Indian qualifications as a condition 
of practice. We may however be permitted to express the hope that, 
when the different professions in India become, as we hope they will, 
organised and controlled by their own governing bodies, arrange¬ 
ments will be freely made with the corresponding bodies in tlie 
15 United Kingdom for the mutual recognition in both countries of the 
qualifications prescribed by each, or at least that mutual facilities 
will be given for their acquisition. 

359. On the assumption that Burma will be separated from Britisli Burma. 
India wc think that Jh’itish .subjects domiciled in India ought to be 

20 accorded in Burma the same treatment which would be given in 
India to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, save as 
regards the right of entry into Burma, on which, in view of the special 
circumstances, wc shall have recommendations to make in due course. 

Tliese matters w'ould fall to be dealt with in the separate 
25 legislation which w'ill be required to establisli the new con¬ 
stitutional machinery in l^mma; but it will also be necessary 
to consider to what extent corresponding treatment should be 
accorded in India to British subjects domiciled in Burma, provision 
for which would find a place in the Indian Constitution Act; and our 
30 recommendations on this matter also will be found in that Section 
of our Report which deals with Burma. ^ 

360. We have expressed oui concurrence with the statement in the Opportunity 
British-India Joint Memorandum that " a friendly settlement by should bo 
negotiation is by far the most appropriate and satisfactory method ” 

35 of dealing with the question of discrimination. At the first Round ai arrange- 
Tablc Conference the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee was mentsinthe 
adopted which contained a paragraph to the effect that there should future, 
be no discrimination between the rights of the Briti.sh mercantile 
community trading in India and the rights of Indian born subjects, 

40 and that "an appropriate Convention based on reciprocity should 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights.” It was 
suggested by some that a Convention for this purpose should be 
negotiated forthwith, and it was argued that in that event statutory 
provision in the new Constitution would be rendered unnecessary. 

45 We have no doubt however that such a Convention, designed to 
regulate rights under a new constitutional order, could not with 
propriety be made except with the new Indian Government, and 
that the proposal made in January, 1931, was for that reason 

* Infra, paras. 471-476. 
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impracti^ble. Nevertheless, since we hold strongly that the 
conventional is preferable to the statutory method, that agree- 
ment and goodwill form the most satisfactory basis for commeixdal 
* relations between India and this country, we think that there 
should be nothing in the Constitution which might close the 5 
door a^inst a Convention. We recommend accordingly that 
His Majesty, if satisfied that a Convention has been made between 
His Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom and the new 
Government of India covering the matters with which we have 
already dealt in this chapter of our Report, and that thfe necessary 10 
legislation for implementing it has been passed by Parliament and 
by the Indian Legislature, should be empowered to declare by Order 
in Council that the statutory provisions in the Constitution Act 
shall not apply so long as the Convention continues in force between 
the two countries. It may be said that the practical result will be 15 
exactly the same, and this no doubt is true ; but the merit of the 
proposal, as we see it, is that it would enable the Indian Government 
and Legislature, if they so desire, to substitute a voluntary agree¬ 
ment for a statutory enactment, and would therefore give to the 
arrangements for the reciprocal protection of British subjects in 20 
India and the United Kin^om respectively the conventional basis 
which in our judgment it is most desirable that they should have. 


Provisions 
of Medical 
Act, 1886. 


Medical Qualifications 

361. Thequestion of the mutual recognition of medical practitioners 
in the United Kingdom and British India has unhappily become a 25 
matter of political controversy in India during the last few years ; 
and, in view of its importance to both countries, it seems desirable 
that we should describe shortly the present position. The Medical 
Act, 1886, empowers His Majesty by Order in Council to apply the 
Act to any British possession '' which in the opinion of His Majesty 30 
affords to the registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom 
such privileges of practising in the said Britisli pos.session ... as to 
His Majesty may seem just TJ\e Act has been applied to British 
India, in view of the recognition there accorded to practitioners 
registered in the United Kingdom; and this entitles any person 35 
who holds an Indian medical diploma recognised for the time being 
by the General Medical Council as “ furnishing a sufficient guarantee 
of the possession of tlie requisite knowledge and skill for tlie efficient 
practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery ” to be registered on 
application in the United Kingdom medical register. The Act also 40 
provides that, where the General Medical Council have refused to 
recognise a medical diploma for this purpose, the Privy Council, 
on application being made to them, may, if they think fit, after 
considering the application and after communication wifh the 
General Medical Council, order the latter to recognise the diploma, 45 
and the Council are thereupon under a statutory obligation to do so. 

It will thus be seen that, though the Act is bas^ upon the princ^le 
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of reciprocity, the General Medical Council is not compelled to give 
an automatic recognition to each and eveiy diploma conferred 
in the other countnes to which the Act applies, but is entitled, 
subject to an appeal to the Privy Council, to satisfy itself that any 
. 5 particular diploma is such as to furnish a sufficient guarantee of the 
possession of the requisite medical knowledge and s^U. We under- 
. stand that, in countries where there is some central authority 
corresponding to the General Medical Council, the Council is accus¬ 
tomed to consult that body for the purpose of satisfying^ itself that a 
*10 iiaFticular diploma about which perhaps a question has been raised 
affords the guarantee required; but where such body does not 
exist, the Council must of course make its own inquiries. We should 
point out that the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom 
does not itself confer medical degrees. It keeps the medical register; 
15 that is to say, a register of medical practitioners who have passed a 
qualifying examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, held by 
Universities in the United Kingdom and certain other bodies, in 
which a standard of proficiency satisfactory to the Coimcil has 
been attained; and the Council, though they do not theniselves 
20 examine, are tlius able in effect to secure tliat the qualif 3 nng 
' examinations and the standard of proficiency are adequate. 

362. Until very recently there was no central body in India corres¬ 
ponding to the General Medical Council, and therefore no authority 
with power to secure and maintain a conunoii standard for the medic^ 
25 qualifications evidenced by the diplomas recognised by the various 
provincial Medical Councils in India. It appears that there was in 
consequence a considerable variation in tlie standards adopted by 
these bodies, and the Council some four years ago took the drastic 
step of refusing any longer to accord recognition to Indian medical 
30 diplomas, as &e Indian Legislature had refused to provide the 
money for a system of inspection which would have been acceptable 
to the General Medical Council pending the establishment of a 
system of inspection by an All-India Medical Council. It is perhaps 
not surprising that the action of the Council caused resentment and 
35 protest. It was believed by many that political, or at least ulterior, 
motives lay behind it; but no one who is aware of the integrity and 
independence of the Council, and its complete dissociation from every 
kind of political influence, can doubt that it was inspired solely by a 
desire to promote the Interests of medical education and to secure 
40 the highest standard of proficiency in those who claimed to be 
admitted to the United Kingdom register. On the merits of the 
dispute we are not of course competent to pronounce, nor are we 
able to say whether the Council might have achieved their purpose 
in some way less likely to wound Indian susceptibility; but of the 
45 purity of its intentions we cannot entertain any doubt, and it is to 
be regretted that none of those affected thought fit to avail him^f 
of the right of appeal to the }4ivy Council and to obtain a decision 
from a I^y whose impartiality could not be questioned. 
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363. The controversy has had, at any rate, one satisfactory result; 
for the Indian Legislature have now passed an Act known as the 
Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, which sets up a Medical Council 
for the whole of British India with substantially the same functions 

as those of the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom. 5 
Tliis Act sets out in the First Schedule the medical qualifications 
granted by medical institutions in British India, which are to be 
recognised for the purposes of the Act, and gives the Council power 

to secure by inspection and, in the last resort, by the withdrawal of 

recognition an adequate standard of proficiency. In the Second 10 
Schedule are set out the medical qualifications granted by medical 
institutions outside British India which arc to be recognized for 
the purposes of the Act, and in this list are included the registrable 
qualifications granted by licensing bodies in the United Kingdom 
which admit to the United Kingdom medical register. These are 15 
to continue unaltered for a period of four years, but the Council are 
empowered to enter into negotiations with the authority in any 
country outside British India entrusted with the maintenance of 
a register of medical practitioners for the settlement of a scheme 
for the reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications. The Governor- 20 
General is to be informed of the decisions of the Council to recognise 
or refuse to recognise the medical qualifications proposed by the 
authority abroad for recognition in British India ; and he is to frame 
a new Schedule (to become effective four years after the commence¬ 
ment of the Act) which will comprise the medical qualifications 25 
thereafter to be recognised. Provision is also made enabling the 
Governor-General in Council after the expiration of four years to 
amend the Schedule and to add further qualifications, or to recognise 
only qualifications granted before or after a specified date. It will 
thus be seen that the Governor-General in Council would, on the 30 
representations of the Indian Medical Council, be free to withdraw 
at any time after the expiration of four years the recognition in 
British India secured to medical practitioners on the United Kingdom 
medical register, though there is a saving for all medical qualifications 
granted previousl}'. 35 

364. We appreciate and sympathise with the efforts of the Indian 
medical profession to put its hou e in order, and we hope that 
co-operation between the two Councils (for we are convinced that 
good win is not lacking on either side) will go far to ensure an amicable 
and agreed solution of the present difficulty. We are of 40 
opinion that the Indian Medical Council Act, with only slight 
modifications, can be made the basis of a permanent and satisfactory 
arrangement. The references in the Act to the Governor-General in 
Council will in any event require modification under the new Con¬ 
stitution, and at first sight it would appear that it would be sufficient 45 
to substitute a reference to the Governor-General, t.e., the Governor- 
General advised by his Ministers, smee this is a matter falling within 
the ministerial sphere. But wc confess that we should find difficulty 
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in agre^g that the Governor-Genera! is an appropriate authority for 
determining whether any particular qualification shotdd be recog¬ 
nised; for this is not a matter of policy, but one which involves 
technical and professional considerations. We think that the tnje 
5 solution is to.be found in an adaptation of the provisions in the United 
Kingdom Act which we have mentioned above, whereby any refusal 
by the General Medical Council to recognise a me<hcal diploma 
granted'abroad may be made the subject of an appeal to the Privy 

Council ; and wc suggest that if after the expiration of four yeetrs 
10 the Indian Medical Council proposes to withhold recognition of any 
of the United Kingdom qualifications set out in the Second Schedule 
to tlie Indian Act, an appeal should lie to the Privy Council, whose 
decision should be final. The Act of 1SS6 requires the Privy Council, 
before giving its decision on a refusal to recognise a diploma granted 
15 abroad, to communicate with the Geneial Medical Council, and there 
should be a corresponding provision that in the converse case tliere 
should be communication with the Indian Medical Council; but we’ 
are disposed to think that the law sliould be amended so as to 
provide that in either case both Councils,should be communicated 
20 witli before the decision of the Privy Council is given. We hope that 
before the four years have expired, as a result of joint action between 
the two Councils, the General Medical Council will have seen its 
way to restore its recognition of Indian diplomas, and that dis¬ 
cussions may proceed between them free from political influence or 
25 bias and with the sole object of promoting the interests of medical 
education in both countries. 

365. There is one aspect of this question which seems to us to The Indian 
present special features. It is not necessary to emphasise the Medical 
importance of the Indian Medical Service from tlie military point Service. 

30 of view; and in our opinion the members of the Service ought, by 
virtue of the commissions which they hold, to be deemed to possess 
all necessary statutory qualifications entitling them to practise. The 
same principle should apply to members of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and of the Royal Air Force Medical Service, 

35 FundatnetUal Rights 

366. The question of so-callcd fimdamental rights, which was much A declam- 
discussed at the three Round Table Conferences, was brought to our 

notice by the British-India Delegation, many members of which JlahtB im- 
were anxious that the new Constitution should contain a declara- p^ticab^ 
40 tion of rights of different kinds, for reassuring minorities, for 
asserting the equality of all persons before the law, and for 
other like purposes; and we have examined more than one 
list of such rights which have been compiled. The Statutory 
Commission ol^rve with reference to this subject:—" We are 
45 aware that such provisions have been inserted in many Constitu¬ 
tions, notably in those of the European States formed after the vw. 

Experience however has not shown them to be of any great practic^ 
value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exist the will 
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and the means to make them effective."* With these observations 
we entirely agree: and a C 3 mic might indeed find plausible arguments, 
in the history during the last ten years of more than one country, 
for asserting that the most effective method of ensuring the 
destruction of a fundamental right is to include a declaration of its 5 
existence in a constitutional instnunent. But there are also strong 
practical argiunents against the proposal, which may be put in the 
form of a dilemma: for either the declaration of rights is of so 
ahstract a nature that it liaa nn legal effert of any Icind, or its legal 
effect will be to impose an embarrassing restriction on the powers 10 
of the Legislature and to create a grave risk that a large number of 
laws may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsistent 
with one or other of the rights so declared. An examination of 
the lists to which we have referred shows very clearly indeed that 
this risk would be far from negligible. There is this further objection, 15 
that the Slates have made it abundantly clear that no declaration 
of fundamental rights is to apply in State territories ; and it would 
be altogether anomalous if such a declaration hhd legal force in 
part only of the area of the Federation. There are however one 
or two legal principles wliich might, we think, be appropriately 20 
embodied in the Constitution, and we direct attentidn to them in the 
paragraphs which follow. There ai'c others, not strictly of a legal 
kind, to which perhaps His Majesty will think fit to make reference 
in any Proclamation which He may be pleased to issue in connection 
with the establishment of the new order in India. 23 
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367. Among the proposals in the White Paper is one which would 
put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India to make 
laws (with certain exceptions) subjecting any British subject to 
any disability or discrimination in respect of a variety of specified 
matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour or place 30 
of birth.* This proposal seems to us too wide and we understand 
that His Majesty's Government have, after consultation with the 
Government of India, arrived at the same conclusion. We agree 
that some declaration of the general rights of British subjects in 
India is required, but we think that it would be preferable to base 35 
it upon the existing section of the Govenimcnt of India Act. We 
think that this dedaration should piovide that no British subject, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India, shall be disabled from 
holding public office or from practising any trade, profession or 
calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place 40 
of birth; and it should be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. 

368. The proposal in the White Paper, however, contains a proviso 
which would, in one respect, still furtlier limit the effect of this 
narrower declaration of rights, namely, that " no law will be 45 
deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground 
only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the 


^ Report,Vol. II, para. 36. 

• White Paper, Proposal 122. 
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sale or mortgage of agricultural land in any area or to any person 
not belonging to some class recognised as being a class of persons 
engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in that area, or whidi 
recognises the existence of some right, privilege or disability attaching 
5 to members of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or 
custom having the form of law." This proviso is intended to cover 
legislation such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which is designed 
to protect the cultivator against the money lender. This is no doubt 

a desirable object. Inasmuch, however, as the full effect of the 
10 proviso cannot be fore.scen and may have the result that the legitimate 
interests of minorities may be impaired while they are denied the 
right of appeal to the Courts for redress, we think that, in cases where 
the legitimate interests of minorities may be adversely affected and 
access to the courts is barred by this proviso in the Constitution, the 
15 Governor should consider whether his special responsibility for the 
protection of minorities necessitates action on his part. 

369. We think that some general provision should be inserted Expneroria- 
in the Constitution Act safeguarding prhrate property against 
expropriation, in order to quiet doubts whic*!! liave been aroused pcaperiy, 

20 in recent years by certain Indian utterances. It is obviously difficult 
to frame any general provision with this object without unduly 
restricting tlie powers of the Legislature in relation particularly 
to taxation ; in fact, much the same difficiilties would be presented 
as those wl'dch wo have discussed above in relation to funda- 
25 mental rights. We do not attempt to define with precision the 
scope of the provision we have in mind, the drafting of which 
will require careful consid'^Tation for the reasons we liavc indicated ; 
but we think that it shoula secure that legislation expropriating, or 
authorising the expropriation of, the property of particular 
30 individuals should be lawful only if confined to expropriation for 
public purjioses and if compensation is determined, cither in the 
first instance or on appeal, by some independent authority. General 
legislation, on the other hand, tlic effect of w'hich would be to transfer 
to public ownership some particular class of property, or to 
35 extinguish or modify tlie rights of individuals in it, ought, we think, 
to require the previous sanction of the Governor-General or 
Governor (as the case may be) to its introduction ; and in that 
event he ^ould be directed by his Instrument of Instructions to 
take into account as a relevant factor tlie nature of the provisions 
40 proposed for compensating those whose interests will be adversely 
affected by the legislation. 

370. But there is a form of private property—perhaps Special 
more accurately described as " vested interest "—common in India, 
which we think requires more specific protection. We refer to grants o, 

45 of land or of tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject to partial tenure of 
remissions of land revenue, held under various names (of which Tiduk, land free 
Inam, Watan, Jagir and Muafi are examples) throughout British of land 
India by various individuals or classes of individuals. Some of these 
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grants date from Mo^nl or Sikh times and have bera confirmed by 
the Briti^ Government: others have been granted by the Britidk 
Government for services rendered. Many of the older grants are 
enjoyed by religious bodies and are held in the names of the managers 
for ^e time being. The terms of these grants differ: older grants 5 
are mostly perpetual, modern grants are mostly for three, or even 
two, generations. But, whatever their terms, a grant of this kind is 
always held in virtue of a specific undertaking given by, or on the 
authority of, tho Hritish Government tliat, eubjcct in some cases 
to the due observance by the grantee of specified conditions, the 10 
rights of himself and his successors w'ill be respected either for all 
time or, as the case may be, for the duration of the grant. A well- 
known instance of such rights is to be found in those enjoyed by the 
present Talukdars of Oudh, who owe their origin to the grant to 
their predecessors of sanads by Lord Canning, the then Governor- 15 
General, conferring proprietary rights upon all those who engaged to 
pay the jumma which might then, or might from time to time 
subsequently, be fixed, subject to loyalty and good behaviour; and 
the rights thus conferred were declared to be permanent, hereditary, 
and transferable. 20 

371. It is not unnatural tliat the holders of privileges such as 
we have described should bo apprehensive lest the grant of responsible 
government, and the consequent handing over to the control of 
Ministers and Legislatures of all matters connected with land revenue 
administration, i^ould result in a failure to observe the promises which 25 
have been extended by Governments in the past to themselves or 
their predecessors in interest. Some of the claims to protection which 
have been urged upon us in this connection would be satisfied by little 
less than a statutory declaration which would have the effect of 
maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all time, however strong 30 
the justification for its modification might prove to be in the light of 
changed circumstances, every promise or undertaking of the kind 
made by the British Government in the past. We could not con¬ 
template so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural consequences 

of the change to responsible government. We recommend, however, 35 
that the Constitution Act should contain an appropriate provision 
requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or the Governor, 
as the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or executive, whidi 
would alter or prejudice the rights of the possessor of any privilege 
of the kind to which we have referred. 40 

372. We have considered whether similar provision should be 
made to protect the rights of Zamindars and others who are the 
successors in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
and Madras was made at the end of the 18th century. Briefly, the 45 
effect of this Settlement was to give a proprietary right in land to 
the class described as Zamindars, on the understanding that they 
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collected and paid to Government the revenue assessed on that • 
land, which was fixed at rates declared at the time to be intended to 
stand unaltered in peroetuity. It is apparent that the position of 
Zamindars under the Permanent Settlement is very different from 
5 that of the individual holders of grants or privileges of the kind we 
have just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, 
but for a protection such as wc suggest, be swept away by a stroke 
of the pen with little or no injury to any but the holder of the vested 
interest himself, the alteration of the character of the laud revenue 

10 settlement in Bengal, for instance, w^ould involve directly or indi¬ 
rectly the interests of vast numbers of the population, in addition 
to those of the comparatively small number of Zamindars proper, 
and might indeed produce an economic revolution of a most far- 
reaching character. Consequently, no Ministry or Legislature in - 
15 Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at all events carry to a con¬ 
clusion, legislative proposals which would have such results, unless 
they had behind them an overwhelming volume of public support. 

We do not dispute tlie fact that the declarations as to the per¬ 
manence of the Settlement, contained in the Regulations under 
20 which it w'as enacted, could not have been ‘departed from by the 
British Government so long as that Government was in effective 
control of land revenue. But we could not regard this fact as 
involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal 
competence of an Indian Ministry responsible to an Indian 
25 Legislature, which is to be charged inter alia with the duty of 
regulating the land rovenne system of the Province, to alter the 
enactments embodying the Permanent Settlement, which enact¬ 
ments, despite the promises of permanence which they contain, are 
legally subject (like any other Indian enactment) to repeal or 
30 alteration. Nevertheless, we feel that the Permanent Settlement 
is not a matter for which, as the result of the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy, His Majesty’s Government can properly 
disclaim all responsibility. We recommend therefore that the 
Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His 
35 Majesty's pleasure any Bill passed by the Legislature which would 
alter the character of the Permanent Settlement. 

373. In concluding this chapter of our Report, we take the The 
opportunity of mentioning a topic which can conveniently be dealt p>gH*** 
with here, though it has no very diiect connection with the question "S***®®" 
40 of discrimination or of fundamental rights. It has been urged on us 
that provision should be made requiring the Bnglish language to be 
‘the official language of the Federation, or, more particulariy, that 
English should receive legal status as the official language of the 
Constitution and of the superior Courts, and as one of the offidal 
45 languages of the Provincial Governments. In our judgment, no 
useful purpose would be served by a general declaration in the 
sense just indicated, and any such declaration would at once give 
rise to questions of great difficulty and complexity in relation to 
* education. Our recommendations set out in this chapter include 
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language amongst the grounds upon which, in certain cases, dis¬ 
crimination is to be inadmissible, and these recommendations will 
accordingly prevent' any individual who falls within the scope of 
the protection of these provisions from being discriminated against 
on the ground that his mother tongue is English. Apart from this, 5 
we recommend that the Letters Patent issued to the High Courts 
should prescribe English as the language of these Courts, and we 
think that the Constitution Act might well provide, as do the Statu¬ 
tory Rules made under the existing Government of India Act at 
The present moment, that the business of all the Legislatures is to be lO 
conducted in English, subject to appropriate provision ensuring the 
right of any member unacquainted with English to address the 
Legislature in the vernacular. At the present moment the language of 
the Subordinate Courts is laid down by each Provincial Government 
under provisions in the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure. We 15 
see no reason to suppose that the Ih'ovincial Governments will 
cease to exercise this power under the new Constitution or that they 
will exercise it in an unreasonable manner. 
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(6) Constituent Powers 

374. The White Paper proposes (and we entirely concur) that, what- Meaning of 
ever the powers of the Indian Legislatures may be in relation to Acts of ^nstituent 
Parliament in general, they shall not extend to the enactment of any 

• 5 law affecting the provisions of the Constitution Act, except in so far as 
that Act itself empowers them to do so.^ By '* constituent powers," 
therefore, we mean powers conferred by the Constitution Act upon 
some authority other than Parliament to vary specified provisions 
of the Act, whether or not such variation is required by the Act to be 

10 subject to the approval of Parliament. 

375. We arc satisfied that, though there are various matters in the Grant of 
Constitution Act which after an interval of time, might in principle Constituent 
be left quite appropriately to modification by the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures, as the case may be, as subsequent experience Legislatures 

15 may show to be desirable, it is not practical politics here and now to not yet 
attempt to confer such powers upon them. It would be necessary, practicable, 
not merely to decide what matters could tl\us be dealt with, but also 
to devise arrangements to ensure that the various interests affected 
by any proposed modification were given full opportunity to express 
20 their views, and that changes which they regarded as prejudicial to 
themselves could not be forced upon them by an inconsiderate 
majority. With a Coni^titution necessarily so framed as to preserve 
so far as may be a nice balance between the conflicting interests 
of Federation, States and Provinces, of minority and majority, 

25 and, indeed, of minority and minority, and with so much 
that is unpredictable in the effects of the inter-play of these 
forces, it is plain that it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
devise arrangements likely to be acceptable to all those who might 
be affected ; and it would probably be found that the balance could 
30 only be preserved, and existing statutory rights only guaranteed, by 
a number of restrictions and conditions upon the exercise of the 
constituent powers which would make them in practice unworkable. 

But, whether or not this can reasonably be regarded as a defect in the 
Constitution Act, we do not think that the question is one of 
35 immediate importance, since we should have felt bound in any 
event to recommend that the main provisions of the Act should 
remain unaltered for an appreciable period, in order to ensure that 
the Constitution is not subjected at the outset to the disturbances 
which might foUow upon hasty attempts to modify its details. 

40 376. At the same time we are satisfied that there are various matters Constitu- 

which must be capable, from the beginning, of modification and tional 
adjustment by some means less cumbrous and dilatory than 
amending legislation in Parh'ament. To meet this need, we recom- than by 
mend that the requisite powers for ensuring elasticity, where it is Act of 

Parliament 

^ White Paper, Proposal 110. 
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necessary, should be placed by the Act in the hands of His Majesty's 
Government, but subject, nevertheless, to the control of Parliament. 

We may add that we could not, in any case, regard some of the 
provisions to which wc think that this procedure should apply as 
appropriately entrusted to any authority in India for amendment 5 
or modification. The White Paper proposes that the regulation of 
certain matters should be prescribed in detail by His Majesty in 
Council after the Constitution Act is passed, and that any subsequent 

variations should be effected, in the same manner. Orders in Council 

are commonly made upon the advice of Ministers without the inter- 10 
vention of Parliament, but there is also a well-established procedure, 
for which precedents are to be found in many Acts of Parliament, 
whereby both Houses of Parliament arc enabled to consider and to 
approve the drafts of any proposed Orders before they aic finally 
submitted to His Majesty ; and in certain cases we think that this 15 
procedure would be uppropriatc for the Orders in Council now under 
consideration. 


AdmiiiiS' 

trative 

matters. 


377. The matters which, under the White Paper,^ it is proposed to 
prescribe by Order in Council fall into two categories. 'Die first 
class comprises :— 20 

{a) the pa 3 nnents (other than salary proper, which is to be 
fixed by the Act itself) to be made to the Governor-General 

and Govcinois on their own account and that of their personal 
.staffs : 

(6) the salaries and conditions of service of the Governor- 25 
General's Counsellors; 

(c) the salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of the 
Judges of the Federal Court and of the High Courts. 

Wc see no reason why, except in the case of (c),® Parliament should 
desire to concern itself directly with these matters, the settlement of 30 
which is in the nature of an executive function. 
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378. But there arc other matters t o be prescribed® which are of an 
essentially different nature ; — 

the percentage of income tax which is to be assigned to 
the Pi'ovinccs and the basis on which that a.ssignment is to be 35 
made ; 

(&) the sum to be retained at the outset by the Federation 
out of the proceeds of taxes on income which would otherwise 
be assigned to the Provinces ; 

(c) the basis on which the States are to contribute to federal 40 
revenues during the operation of federal surcharge on income 
tax; 


I White Paper, Proposals 10, 12, 152, 171. 

* Supra, para. 328. 

» White Paper, Proposals 37, 87, 106, 139, 141, 144. 



(iQ the subventions to be made from federal revenues to 
certain deficit Provinces; 

{e) the qualifications of electors to the Provincial and Federal 
« Legislatures ; the delimitation of constituencies; the method 

5 of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 
the filling of casual vacancies and other ancillary matters ; and 

(/) the specification of the areas to be treated as Excluded 

and Partially Excluded, respectively. 

Some of these matters can scarcely be determined until after the 
10 Constitution Act is on the statute bwk ; and to set out the others 
in the Act itself would add greatly to its length and complexity. 

We agree, therefore, that the method of procedure by Order in 
Council, with a power to modify subsequently by the same method, 
is both necessary and appropriate. We think that the same method 
15 should be applied to the revision or adjustment of provincial 
boundaries. 

379. In the determination of all matters ih this second category, wc Procedure 
think it essential that Parliament should liave a voice; and we suggested, 
recommend that a provision should be included in the Constitution 

20 Act requiring every Order in Council relating to them to be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament for approval by affirmative 
Resolution. A procedure of this kind would, we think, enable 
Parliament to retain effective control over these subsidiary matters. 

380. We have given reasons for our conviction that a specific grant Resolutions 
25 of constituent powers to authorities in India is not at the moment a for cousti- 

practicablc proposition. Wc think, however, that a plan whereby 
the new Le^slatures can be associated with the modification hereafter |,y Indian 
of the provisions of the Act, or of any Order in Council, relating to Legis- 
the composition and the size of the Legislatures or the qualifications laturcs. 

30 of electors, is very desirable. It is, of cour.se, competent for any 
Legislature in India to pass a Resolution advocating a constitutional 
change, with a request that its Resolution should be forwarded to 
His Majesty’s Government for consideration, and for this no provision 
in the Constitution Act would be required. But in our view it ought 
35 hereafter to be possible, under specified conditions, for a responsible 
Government in India, with the approval of its Legislature, to be 
assured that any such Resolution is actually taken into consideration 
by His Majesty’s Government and their decision upon it formally 
recorded. We recommend, therefore, that, where an Indian Legislature 
40 has passed a Resolution of this kind and has presented an Address to 
the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, praying that 
His Majesty may be pleased to communicate it to Parliament, the 
Resolution shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament not later 
than six months after its receipt, with a statement of the action 
45 which His Majesty’s Government propose to take upon it. 
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381. But we think that this procedure should be subject to the 
following conditions:— 

(«) that the Resolution should be confined in scope to matters 
concerning the size and composition of, and the franchise for, the 
Legislatures; 5 

(6) that the Federal Legislature should have no power to 
propose an alteration in the size or composition of either Chamber 
whidi would involve a variation of tlie proportions of the seats 
allotted to the States and the I'rovinces respectively, or of the 
relative size of the two Houses ; 10 

(c) that the procedure should not come into force until the 
expiry of ten years—in the case of a Provincial Legislature from 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, and in the case of the 
Federal Legislature from the inauguration of tlie Federation ; 
except that ary Provincial Legislature should have power to 15 
propose the removal of the " application ” requirement and the 
lowering of the educational standard to literacy in the case of 
women voters^ at any time after the first election in the 
Province under the new Constitution ; 

(d) that, as a guide to His Majesty’s Government and Parlia- 20 
ment in this matter, the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be, should be rcqiTired, in forwarding a Resolution, to 
state his own views on the cjncstion of its effect upon the interests 

of any minority or minorities ; and, finally, 

{e) that the Resolution should have been proposed on the 25 
motion and on the responsibility of the Federal or Provincial 
Ministers, as the case may be. 


^ Stipra^ para. J36, 
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(7) The Secretaky of State and the Council of India 

382. The Secretary of State in Council is by statute a body corporate. The 

and the powers exercisable by the corporation thus brought into Secretary 
existence are singular and indeed in some respects anomalous, 9^ „ 

5 because inconsistent with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 

The Council itself consists of the Secretary of State and not less 
than eight nor more than twelve members, of whom at least one- 
half must have served or resided in India for at least ten years. 

ITic members other than the Secretary of State hold office for a 
10 term of five years, but, like His Majesty's Judges and the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, may be removed from office on an Address 
presented to the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 

383. The.Secretary of State in Council has power to dispose of real or Powers 
personal estate vested in the Crown, to raise money by way of mort- of the 

15 gage, and to make, vary and discharge contracts; and at the present 
time in any suit, whether in India or elsewhere* to which the Govern¬ 
ment of India or any Local Government or any official employed by 
them is a party, the proceedings must be in the name of the Secretary 
of State in Council. The Secretary of State in Cotmcil is also the only 

20 authority for raising loans in this country for the purpose of the 
Government of India. The Council of India, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, is required to “ conduct the business trans¬ 
acted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India.” At meetings of the Council, 

25 questions are decided by a majority vote, but the Secretary of State 
may, if he thinks fit, over-rule the ('ouncil, except in certain matters 
for the decision of which a majority of the Council present and 
voting is required, lliese matters are : (1) grants or appropriations 
of any part of the revenues of India ; (2) the sale or disposal of real 
30 or personal estate and the raising of money thereon by mortgage 
or otherwise ; (3) the making of contracts, including instmments of 
contract of civil offices in India ; (4) the application to the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Local Governments of authority to perform on 
^ behalf and in the name of the Secretary of State in Council any of 
35 the obligations of the last two heads ; (5) the passing of any order 
affecting the salaries of members of the Governor-General’s Council; 
and (6) the making of rules regulatmg various matters connected 
with the Indian Public Services. 

384. The Bill which became the Act of 1858, under which the Crown Powot In 
40 and Parliament first assumed complete responsibility for the govern- elation to 

ment of India, originally provided that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be fin^ in all matters which had given rise to a 
difference of opinion in the Council of India; but the House of 
Commons insisted upon limiting the authority of the Secretary of 
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State over the expenditure of Indian revenues^ firstly, by requiring 
the concurrence of the Council of India to grants or appropriations 
of any part of those revenues, and secondly, by requiring the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament to the defra 3 dng from Indian revenues 
of the cost of any military operation beyond the external frontiers 5 
of India. The puipose of th»e amendments appears to have been 
the anxiety of Parliament not to leave to a Minister the unfettered 
disposal of the whole of the revenues of India and of the large 
patronage which would thereby be placed in his hands, and to 
afford ^eguards against the expenditure of Indian revenues on 10 
purposes other than those arising strictly out of the necessities of 
Indian government. The result has been that His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment Imve never had, and have not now, the power to compel 
contributions from Indian revenues for imperial purposes, if a 
majority of the Council of India refuse to sanction the proposal; 15 
and there is reason to believe that the powers of the Council in 
this respect have, on more than one occasion in the past, enabled 
a Secretary of .State successfully to resist pressure from his colleagues 
in the Government to authorize expenditure from Indian revenues 
which appeared to him prejudicial to the interests of the Indian 20 
taxpayer. 

385. We cannot doubt that under a system of responsible govern¬ 
ment in India the Secretary of State in Council could not continue on 
the present basis. It Avill no longer be necessary, with the transfer 

of responsibility for finance to Indian Ministers, that there should 25 
continue to be a body in the United Kingdom with a statutory 
control over the decisions of the Secretaiy of State in financi^ 
matters; nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to 
extend to estimates submitted to an Indian Legislature on the 
advice of Indian Ministers. But in our opinion it is still desirable 30 
that the Secretary of State should have a small body of Advisers to 
whom he may turn for advice on financial and service matters and 
on matters winch concern the Political Department. 

386. We concur, therefore, in the projjosal in the White Paper that 
the Secretary of State should be empowered to appoint not less than 35 
three nor more than six persons for the purpose of advising him, of 
whom two at least must have held office for at least ten years under 
the Crown in India.^ The Secretary of State will be free to seek their 
advice, either individually or collectively, on any matter as he may 
think fit, but will not be bound to do so save in one respect only. It 40 
is proposed that, so long as he remains the authority charged with the 
control of any members of the Public Services in India, he must lay 
before his Advisers, and obtain the concurrence of a majority of them 
to, the .draft of any rules which he proposes to make under the 
Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions of service, 45 


' White Paper, Proposal 176. 
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and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal to him from 
any member of the Service, which he controls. These proposals in 
effect preserve to the Services the safeguards which they at present 
enjoy through the Council of India, and w'e have only three suggestions 
5 to make with regard to them. We think in the first place that the 
service of the Advisers who are required to have held office for at 
least ten years under the Crown in India should not have terminated 
more than two years before their appointment; secondly, it 
seems to 113 reasonable in the eireumstanees that at least half of the 
10 Advisers should have the Service qualification ; and, thirdly, in order 
to secure that, in matters where the concurrence of the majority of 
his Advisers will be required, the Secretary of State shall be an 
effective participant in their deliberations, it seems desirable to us 
tliat the Secretary of State shall, in case of equality of votes, have a 
15 second or casting vote. 

387. The disappearance of the Secretary of State in Council as a Property, 
statutory corporation will necessitate provisions in the Constitution «tc. 
Act transferring to the appropriate authority, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, Provincial Government, or the Railway Authority, as the 

20 case may be, the rights, liabilities and obligations incurr^ by the 
Secretary of State in Council by contract or otherwise before the 
establishment of the new Constitution, any existing rights of suit 
and arbitration in this country being preserved against the Secretary 
of State as the successor to the Secretary of State in Coxincil in 
25 respect of these liabilities. It seems to us that provision will also 
have to be made for giving a juristic personality to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments for the purpose of enabling them in future 
to sue and be sued in their own names. 

388. The Statutory Commission expressed the opinion that, if India Office 
30 material reductions in the India Office staff should result from their 

recommendations, the question should be considered whether special 
compensation ought not to be granted to civil servants employed in 
the India Office for whom equivalent employment cannot be provided 
elsewhere, since the ordinary rules regulating the compensation 
35 of retrenched civil servants did not seem appropriate in the case of 
officers whose careers might be terminated as a result of changes in 
high policy.^ We are informed that the Secretary of State is unable 
at the present time to make any forecast of the volumo of business 
which the India Office will have to transact under the new order, 

40 but that the possibility of retrenchment sooner or later is very real 
and involves an extraordinary risk, which no one on the India Office 
staff could have foreseen at the date of his entry into the Civil Service 
and which it is not right to ask him to assume now without any 
prospect of compensation, if he should be affected. In these circum- 
45 stances we are of opinion that the power of the Secretary of State 
to grant compensation from Indian revenues to members of the 

^ Report, Vol. 11, para. 360. 
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Indian Public Services should extend to any members of the India 
Office staff who may be retrenched in consequence of the constitutional 
dianges; and we intend that the expression “ India Office Staff" 
in this connection should be interpreted as induding members of the 
Audit Office and the former members of the India Office now serving 5 
in the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 
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389. We understand that at the present time the expenses of the j 
India Office establishment are a charge on the revenues of India, but 

that an annual grant in aid of £150,000 is made by the Treasury. This 
is a matter which ought, we think, to be considered in connection with 10 
future changes. It seems to us that it would correspond more nearly 1 
with the constitutional position now to be established if the expenses 
of the India Office were included in the Civil Service Estimates of 
the United Kingdom, but that Indian revenues should contribute a 
grant in aid, in view of the functions which the Secretary of State 15 
and his Department will continue to perform on behalf of the 
Goveniments in India. 
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(8) The Reserve Bank 

390. We have in an earlier passage^ referred to the necessity of Indlaa 
leaving no room for doubt as to the ability of India to maintain her Reserve 
financial stability and credit at home and abroad. This is naturally of 

5 great importance in the sphere of currency and exchange, \rhich, 
besides their pervading influence on the whole economic structure of 
the country, may have far-reaching effect upon government finances. 

At present currency and exchange are the direct concern of the 
Government of India, but for some time it has been felt to be 
10 desirable that they should be entrusted to a central bank, which 
would also control the credit mechanism of the couTntry. The 
economic justification for such a change becomes reinforced when 
constitutional changes are being made in the form of government 
at the Centre. We agree with the view which, we understand, 

15 has been taken throughout by His Majesty's Government that a 
Reserve Bank on a sure foundation and free from political influence 
should already have been established and in successful operation 
before tlie constitutional changes at the Centre take place. The 
Indian Legislature has recently passed a Reserve Bank of India Act, 

20 3-Hd we are assured that this measure should provide the Bank 
with a sound constitution. We understand that it is expected that, 
in the absence of unforeseen developments, it will be possible for the 
Bank to be constituted and to start its operations during the course 
of next year. Reliance on the Bank to play its due part in safe- 
25 e'ls^rding India’s financial stability and credit clearly demands that 
at all events its essential features should be protected against 
amendments of the law which would destroy their effect for the 
purpose in view. 

391. The White Paper proposals require the prior consent of the Certain 
30 Governor-General at his discretion to the introduction of legislation amend- 

affecting that portion of the Reserve Bank Act which regulates 
the powers and duties of the Bank in relation to the management require 
of currency and exchange® ; that is to say, they do not cover the prior 
constitution of the Bank itself. We feel however that so narrow a sanction of 
35.definition leaves open the possibility of amendment to other 
portions of the Act which might prejudice or even destroy some of 
the features of the system which we would regard as essential to 
its proper functioning. It seems dear that the Act must be 
considered as a whole and we recommend that any amendment 
40 of the Reserve Bank Act, or any legislation affecting the constitution 
and functions of the Bank, or of the coinage and currency of 

the Federation, should require the prior sanction of the Governor- 
General in his discretion. Certain of the functions vested by the 
Reserve Bank Act in the Governor-General in Coimcil which 
45 an important example > is tlie appointment of thd Governor, 

Deputy Governor and four nominated Directors of the ]^nk) 
will in future require to be vested in the Governor-General in lus 
discretion, and appropriate provision in the Constitution Act will 
be needed to secure this. 

> Supra, para, 170. 

■ White ]^per. Proposal 119. 
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(9) Future Administration of Indian Railways. 

392. It is stated in the White Paper^ that His Majesty's Government 
consider it essential that, while the Federal Government and Legis¬ 
lature* will necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, 
the actual control of the administration of the State Railways in 5 
India (including those worked by Companies) should be placed by 
the Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory Railway Authority, 

so composed and with such powers as to ensure that it is in a position 
to perform its functions upon business principles without being 
subject to political interference. . 10 

393. Questions of principle and detail arising out of the proposal 
were considered by a very representative Committee which sat in 
London in June, 1933. The Report of the Committee (described as 
“ Sketch Proposals for the Future Administration of Indian Rail¬ 
ways ") has been made available to us and was published, in our 15 
Records on 27th July, 1933; and for convenience of reference we 
reproduce it as an Appendix (IV). We consider that the scheme 
outlined by the Committee provides a suitable basis for the 
administration of the Indian Railways, subject, however, to two 
conditions, to which we attach importance, viz., that not less than 20 
three of the. seven members of the proposed Authority .should be 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and that the 
Authority should not be constituted on a communal basis. One 
point of importance does not seem to have been made sufficiently 
clear by the Report of the Committee. The powers which the 25 
Governor-General will possess of taking action in virtue of his special 
responsibilities (inclu<ling, of course, that relating to any matter 
which affects the Rc.scrvcd Departments) must extend to the giving 

of directions to the Railway Authority. Also his right, in the event 
of a breakdo\vn of the Constitution, to assume to himself the powers 30 
vested in any Federal Authority must extend to the powers vested 
in the Railway Authority. We have con.ddered the question whether 
the statutory basis for the new Railway Authority should be provided 
by the Constitution Act or by Indian legislation. Tliere would be 
obvious advantages in having in being a* the earliest possible date 35 • 
a statutory Railway Authority conforming as closely as p>ossible, 
both in composition and powers, with the body which will function 
after the establishment of the Federation, and we see no objection 
to the necessary steps being taken to this end in India. But even 
so we are clearly of opinion that the Constitution Act must lay down 4 Q 
the governing principles upon which this important piece of ad¬ 
ministrative machinery should be based, and consequently that the. 
provisions of the first (and any subsequent) Indian enactment on 
this matter should confoim with those principles. 


* White Paper, Introd., para. 74. 
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, 3!94. In our view it will be necessary to regulate under the 
Constitution Act the following matters:— 

* ' (a) The extent of the control of the Federal Government and 

the Indian Legislature over the Railway Authority (paras. 1 

.5 * and 2).^ It will .also be necessary under this head to make it 
dear that the Governor-General's special responsibilities extend 
to the operation of the Railway Authority. 

\b) The principles w'hich should guide the Authority (para. 5). 

*. (c) The method of appointing members (para. 2, subject to 
bur observations above). 

* ^ 

' (d) The conditions for the separation of railway finances from 

general finances (paras. 5-7). 

{e) The continuance in full force of the contracts at present 
existing with the Indian railway companies and the security 

15 of th'c payments periodically due to them in respect of guaran¬ 
teed interest, share of earnings and surplus profits, as well as 
thejr right in accordance with their contracts to have access 
• to the Secretary of State in regard to dispitted points and, if 
the.y so t’esire, to proceed to arbitration (para. 4). 

20 - {/) Machinery for arbitration proceedings on disputed issues 

in the railway field (para. 12). It is a matter for consideration 
whether a tribunal of a permanent charaetor rather than a 
tribunal ad hoc, as suggested by the Committee, would not be 
more suitable for this purpose. 

25 (g) Requirement of prior consent of the Governor-General at 

his discretion to legislation affecting the constitution or powers 
• - 'of the Railway Authority. 


Certain 
matters. 
should be 
related 
by Con¬ 
stitution 
Act. 


395. We attac-h special importance to the arbitration Disputes 
procedure .mentioned above as a means of settling disputes on between 
30 administrative issues between the Railway Authority and the ^iway 
• Administrations of railways owned and worked by an Indian 

State. The Constitution Act sliould contain adequate provision states 
to ensure reasonable facilities for the State's railway traffic and Railways, 
to protect its system against unfair or uneconomic competition 
35 Or discrimination in the Federal Legislature. We consider that 
States owning and working a considerable railway system should 
. be able to look to the arbitration machinery which we recommend 
for adequate protection in such matters. On the other hand, 
if any State is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the 
40 r%ht to construct railways in its territory notwithstanding Item (9) 
of the revised exclusive Federal List, its right to do so should 
be subject to appeal by the Railway Authority to the same 
tribunal. 


* References axe to paxagiaphs of the Sketch Proposals (Appsndix (IV) p. 232.) 
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APPENDIX (IV) 


SK£XCii Proposals for thr futurb Administration of Indian Railwav<» 

FORMULATBD BV A COMMITXBK APrOlNTBD BV THB SkCRBTARY OF ^ 

State in June, 1933. The following composed the Committee:— 

Sir Campbell Rhodes, C.B.E., Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. Muhammad S 
Padshah, Mr Muhammad Yamin Khan, Sir Muhammad Yakub, 

Diwan Bahadur Raraaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. C. S. Ranga Iyer, Dr. Zia 
ud -din Ahmad, Sir Krncst Bell, C.I.E., Sir Henry Burt, K.C.I.E., 

C, B R,. Sir Hubert Ceirr, Brigadier General E. D. Mammond, C.B.K., 

D. S.O.f Sir Akbar Hydari, Mr N M. Joshi, Sir Louis Kershaw, K C.S.I., 10 

CT.E., Sir Reginald Mant. K K.C.I.E., Sir Manubhai Mehta. 

C S r.. Sir James C.S 1., Mr. R. Mowbray, Sir Alan Parsons, 

C.I.K., Sir Phiroze Sethna, Q.13.E., Sir Thomas Smith. 

1. Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the* 
Legislature, a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted 15 
with tlic administration of --aJlways in India (as dcscrilx^d in paragraph 4) 
and will exercise its powers through an executive constituted as described 

in paragraph 3. 

2. The Railway Authority will consist of seven members. The Committee 

is divided on the question uhethcr (a) three will be ai>x>ointed by the 20 
Governor-General in his discretion and four by the Governor-General on 
the advice of the Federal Government or (ft) all will bo apix>intcd by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government. Those members 
of the Committee who are inemlicrs of the Central I.^gislature, with the 
exception of Mr. Anklesaria, support the latter alternative. All the Hindu 25 

And Ktiielim Tnomliers. of tho Cenirral Tjogislatn-ro on ll%o fTommiffoe agroo 

that out of the seven scats on the Railway Authority two should be reserved 
for the MusUm community and one for the Kuroj^ean community. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Mr. Anklesaria, Sir Manubhai Mehta and the European 
members of the Committee, while they would welcome an authority repre- 30 
sentative of all interests and all communities so far as is compatible with 
efficiency, do not consider tliat any special provision should be made in the 
statute for the establishment of the Railway Authority on a communal 
basis. The seven members so appointed must be possessed of sjiecial know¬ 
ledge^ of commerce, industry, agriculture or finance, or have had extensive 35 
administrative experience. The President* of the Authority, who shall 
have the right of access to the Governor-Ciencial, will be appointed from 
the members by the Governor-Gei:eral in his discretion. 

The Federal Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may 
at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for tlie 40 
purpose of discussing matters of polay or questions of public interest. At 
such meetings the Fcdcnil Minister will preside. The Federal Minister 
may by order require or authorise the Railway Authority to give effect to 
decisions of the Federal Government and the Legislature on matters of 

policy, iiiid it sha.ll Dc obligatory on tlii; I^ilway A.utlioiiiy to give ciXect 

to such decisions. 

* Mr, Joshi would add “ knowledge of public affairs," 

Mr. Joshi considers that two scats on the Railway Authority should bo 
specially reserved for representatives of Labour and the travelling public. 

IVIr, Joshi and Dr, Ahmad consider that if the Authority Is to consist 
of a whole-time Chairman and part-time members, the number should bo 
increased, 

Mr. Joshi and Mr. Anklesaria consider that special representation should 
be given to agriculturalists on the Railivay Authority. 

* Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer consider that the aj^xiintment of President 
should be made on the advice of the Federal Government, 
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No Alinister or member of the Federal Legislature or any other Legis¬ 
lature in India will be eligible to hold office as a member of the Authority 
till onc^ year has elapsed since he surrendered his office or scat« nor will 
any person be appointed as a member of the Authority who has been a 
5 servant of the Crown in India^ a ruilway official in India, or has personally 
• held railway contracts, or has been concerned in tlie management of cotn- 
panicB holding such contracts, within one year of his rclincxuishmcnt of office 
• or of the termination of the contx-act as the case may be. The Federal 
Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may, if he sees 
10 fit, attend the ordinary meetings of the Authority or be repix-scnfcd thereat, 
but in neither case will tlicrc be the right to vole. The niembtirs of tlie 
Authority will hold office for five years, but will be eligible for rc-appointment 
for a further term of the same length or for a shorter term, (In the case of 
the first apixuntnicuis, three will be for three years only, but llicsc members 
15 'v-ill be eligible for rc-appoiiitmcnt for a further term of three or five years.) 

Any member of the Authority may be removed fi-om office by the Governor- 
General in his discretion if, in his opinion, after consultation with the Federal 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

Members shall be appointed to the Railway Authority who arc prepared 
20 their services to sncli an extent as may be recjuiied for the proper 

performance of their duUcb as laid down in the ^statute.® Then emoluments 
shall be such as to secure suitable men who will bo prci>ared to devote 
sufficient time for the projx r discharge of their duties and responsibilities, 
and will be fixed bv the Governor-General in his discretion after consultation® 
25 with the F'ederal Govoriimcnt, the emoluments of the members of the first 
Railway Authoiity being fixed in the Statute, 

3. At the head of the railway executive there will ho a Chief Commissioner, 
who must possess expert knowledge of niilway working, and will be ap;^K>intcd 
by the Railw'ay Authority subject to the confirmation of the Govemor- 

30 General.* A F''inancial Commissioner will be aj>pointc<l by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Federal Guvcinment. He must possess extensive 
financial experience and have scrvctl for not less than 10 years under the 
Crown or have shown outstanding cajNxcity in the conduct of the financial 
affaii's of commercial or railway undertakings. The Railway Authority', 
35 the rccoinmcndalioti of the Ciiief Commissioner, may apj^omt additional 
Commissioners who luiisL be chosc-n for their knowledge of railway working. 
Kxcept ill matters r#-kiting to Finance the Chief Cominis&ioncr shall have 
i>ower to overrule his colleagues. Tins Chief Commissioner will carry out 
Ihc duties from Lime to time dclcgalotl to him by the Railway Authority 
40 j-nd may delegate such jxiwers to his siilx>rdinate ofiiceis as may be ajiprovecl 
by the Railway Authority. 

4. The Railway Authority will )>e rcs][K)nsiblc for the proper maintenance 
and efficient operation of the railways vested in the Crown for the pnrpoi^e*:; 
of administration (including those worked by Companies), all of which will 

45 remain vested in the Crown for the purposes ol the F'ederal Government, 
The Railway Authority will also exercise the control over other railways in 
®riti:Dji India at present exercised by or on behalf of Government. Provision 
will be made for safcguai*ding the existing rights of Companies working 

1 Mr. JnsKi and Mr. ‘Vamin. TCHan. K^nJd tho viow tHat iii rc-gard to tlie 
membership of a Legislature the year's discjualiflcation should not apply 
but that any member of a Legislature appointed to the Railway Authority 
Will ipso facto vacate his seat. 

■ Air. l^nga Iyer, ATr, T^dshah, Air, Joshi, Dr. Alimad and Mr. Vamin 
Khan are of opinion that the members should be " whole time," while the 
other members of the Commitccc consider that the Committee's recommenda¬ 
tion does not exclude the appointment of whole-time members, should 
experience prove this to be necessary. 

® Mr. Joshi and Air. Ranga Iyer hold that '' in his discretion after con¬ 
sultation with" should read "on the advice of," 

* Mr. Joshi would add " and the Federal Government." 

(C.XS220> I 
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under contracts with the Secretary of State in Council, and it will be the 
duty of the Hailv^y Authority to refer to the Secretary of State any matters 
in dispute with the Companies which, under the terms of those contracts, 
are subject to the decision of the Secretary of State in Council or which may 
be referred to arbitration. It will be obligatory on the Railway Authority 5 
and the Federal Government to give effect to the decision of tlw Secretary 
of State or the award of an arbitrator. 

5. In exercising the control vested' in it, the Railway Authority will be 
guided by business principles, due regard being paid to the interests of 
agriculture, industry and the general public and to Defence requirements. 10 

AXtcr moctisL^ from roccipta the xicocaaary worlcizig^ crcpcnaca (uxcludin^ 

provision for maintenance, renewals, depreciation, bonus and interest on 
Provident Funds, interest on capital and other fixed chai;ges, payments to 
Companies and Indian States under contracts or agreements) the surplus 
will be disposed of in such manner as may be determined from time to time 15 
by the Federal Government under a scheme of apportionment running 
for a period of not less than five years. In the event of a dispute as to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the allowance to be made In respect of renewals 
and depreciations the A'lditor-Gcneral shall be the deciding authority. 
Pending any now scheme of apportionment the disposal of any surplus will 20 
be governed by the arrangements in force at the time the Authority is 
established. 

6. The Railway deprccia.tion, reserve and other funds should be utilised 
solely for railway purposes, and be treated as far as possible as the property 

of the Railway Authority. TJie investment of such funds and the realisation 25 
of such investments by the Railway Authority shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Federal Government may prescribe. A Committee might 
be convened in India to advise what those conditions should be. 

7- Revemie estimsttes will lie submitted numially t<!> the TTederal Govern* 

ment, w^bich Avill in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these 30 
estimates will not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the 
need for a contribution from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature 
will, of course, be required. The programme of capital expenditure will be 
submitted to the Federal Government for approval by the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture. The Federal Government may, however, empower the Railway 35 
Authority to incur capital expenditure subject to conditions to be prescribed. 

8. The Rsdlway Authority W'ill be empowered, subject to the powers of 
the Governor-General in the exercise of his special responsibilities, and 
subject to the safeguarding of the rights of all officers in the service at the 
time of the establishment of the Railway Authority, to regulate l>y rules 40 
or by general or special order the classification of posts in the railway services 
on State-worked lines in British India, and the methods of recruitment, 
qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of service, jmy and 
^lowances. Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, dLscipline and conduct of 
those services ; to make such delegations as it thinks fit. in regard to appoint- 45 
ments and promotions, to authorities subordinate to it: and to create sucl^ 
new appointments in the State Railway Services in British India as it may 

tivexu jaeccssairy oi* to malco to a.utlioritie9 5utiOi:(ljxia.te to it such delegUptions 

as it thinks fit in regard to the creation of new appointments. In its recruit¬ 
ment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required to give 50 
effect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
of the various communities in India. In regard to the framing of rul^ to 
regulate the recruitment of the Superior Railway Services the Public Service 
Commission^ shall be consulted. Any powers in regard to matters dealt 

* Mr. Joshi and Mr. Padshah consider that the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion should be consulted in regard to the recruitment of both the Sup«ior 
and Subordinate Services to the extent practicable. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub considers that the Public Service Commissioii 
should be utilised in making aj^pointments as far as practicable. 
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with in this para^^ph at pxesent exercised by the Government of India over 
Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the Railway 
Authority, 

9. The Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Government 
5 with such information as that Government may desire, and will publish 
an Annual Report and Annual Accounts. The Accounts of the State-owned 
lines in British India will be certified by or on behalf of the Auditor-General. 

' 10. Should any question arise involving a conflict of interest between the 

various authorities in British India responsible for railways, waterways 
10 and roads as competitive means of transjwrt. a Commission will be appoint^ 
by the Governor-General to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned 
and to report, wth recommendations, to the Federal Government, whose 
decision shall be iiuaL The Commission shall consist of one independent 
expert of the highest standing and experience in transport matters, with 
15 whom will be associated, at the discretion of the Governor-General, two 2 >r 
more assessors, 

11. The Federal Government shall lay down regulations for safety on all 
the Indian railways and one of the Departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, other than that responsible for Tran:>port and Communications, sliall 

20 be responsible for the enforcement of such regulations, subject, in the 
case of the Indian States, to the provisions of their respective Instruments 
of Accer'sion. 

In regard to the railways referred to in paragraph 4,^ maxima and minima 
rates and faros shall be fixed by the Railway Authority subject to the control 
25 of the Federal Government, Any individual or organisation having a com¬ 
plaint against a railw'ay administration under the control of the Railway 
Authority in respect of any of the matters which may, at present, be referred 
by the Railway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 

may lin-vc; llio waalter xxjXcrrcd, mxdt.r :3vich coinlitions cts the Rcdcral Govem- 

30 incnt may prcscril>e, to an Advisfii y Committee to be appointed by the Federal 
Government, licforc the Federal (-Jovernment passes any order on a recom¬ 
mendation of the Advisory Committee it shall consult the Railway Authority. 

12. ® Provision should be made for the reference, at the request of either 
the Railway Authority or the Administration of a railway owned by an 

35 Indian State, of disputes in certain matters such as the construction of 
new lines, the routing and interchange of traffic and the fixation of rates, to 
arbitration by a tribunal consistn^g of one nominee of each party and a 
chairman approved by both parties. The decision of the committee should 
be final and binding on both i3arties. Should the parties be unable to agree 
40 on the nomination of a chairman, he shall be nominated by the Governor- 
General in his discretion. 

The arrangements should be such as not to prejudice the position of the 
Federal Court as the interpreter of the Constitution and Constitutional 
documents 

^ Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Joshi hold that the restriction under this clause to 
railways in British India conflicts with the provisions contained in the White 
Paper tm the subject. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer considers that the present powers exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India over all railways in Indian States should be exercised by the 
Railway Authority under the Federal Government. 

It was represented on behalf of the Indian States that separate arrange- 
ments would be required for railways owned by Indian States, and accord¬ 
ingly no provision has been made for such railways in the scheme except to 
some extent under safety (paragraph 11, sub-paragraph 1) and again under 
arbitration (paragraph 12). 

»Mr. liludaliar and Mr. Joshi dissent from the proposals in this clause 
as antagonistic to the proposals in the White Paper. 
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(10) Audit and Auditor-Gbnekal 

396. At present. Audit in India, both Central and Provincial, is 
carried out by a staff under the Auditor-General. He is appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council, who also frames rules defining 
h& powers and duties. In India, Accounts and Audit are carried 5 
out by a combined staff, so that the Auditor-General has functions 

in relation to Accounts as well as to Audit. An experiment was tried 
in recent years in one Province of separating Accounts from Audit 
but was abandoned on the ground of expense. There is at present 
no constitutional provision requiring the report of the Auditor- 10 
General to be laid before the Legislature in India, though in fact 
this is done. Audit of the Accounts of the Secretary of State is 
carried out by the Auditor of Indian Home Accounts who, in accord¬ 
ance with Section 27 (^), Government of India Act, is appointed by 
the Crown by warrant countersigned by the Chancellor of the 15 
Exchequer. His report is by statute presented to Parliament. It 
has also been found convenient to use the services of the Home Auditor 
to audit expenditure by the Pligh Commissioner. 

The position and functions of the Auditor-General and the Home 
Auditor have been fully described by the Statutory Commission.^ 20 

397. When under the future Constitution the revenues of India 
are vested in the Federal and Provincial Governments, and no longer 
in the Secretary of State in Council as at present, it will clearly be 
necessary to provide that the Auditor-General in India shall report 

to those Governments and to the Legislatures in India, instead of to 25 
the Secretary of State in Council. It is desirable both, on grounds of 
economy and for other reasons, tliat the present centrali^d system 
of Audit and Accounts should be maintained, and it is to be hoped 
that the Provinces will realise the advantages of such a course. 
Nevertheless it would be difficult to withhold from an autonomous 30 
Province the power of taking over its own Audit and Accounts if it 
desires to do so, and we think that the Constitution must allow a 
Province to take this step, subject to the following conditions. 
Long notice should be given of the change; a Provincial Chief 
Auditor should be appointed whose position would be no less 35 
independent of the Executive than that of the Auditor-General; 
a general form of accounts framed on the common basis for all the 
Provinces should continue to be available for such purposes as 
the consideration by the Federal Government of applications for 
loans from Provincial Governments or proposals for the assignment 40 
of revenues to Units of the kind mentioned in our earlier section on 
Federal Finance.* 


> Beporti, VoL I, paia. 432. 

> paras. 243-266. 



398. As regards i>aymettts made by the Secretary of State in this 
country out of Indian revenues, these will in future be mainly on 
behalf of the Central Government, especially in relation to Defence. 
Constitutionally, they will not in general differ from those made by 

5 the High Commissioner, except that they will more often relate to 
Reserved Departments than will be the case with expenditure by 
the Hi§^ Commissioner. It appears desirable that the Audit of these 
payments should be made by a Home Auditor on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India and that the report should go through the latter 
10 to the Indian Legislature. 

399. The White Paper contains no proposals relating to the 
Auditor-General or the Home Auditor, although it recognises that 
the necessary provision would have to be made.^ Our recommenda¬ 
tions on this subject are as follows :— 

15 Auditor-General in India ' 

(i) The Auditor-General in India should be appointed by tlie 
Crown, and his tenure should be similar to that of a High 
Court Judge, that is, during good behaviour, subject to an age 
limit, and he should be removable only by His Majesty in Council. 

20 He should not be eligible for further office under the Crown in 
India. His salary and general conditions of service should be 
prescribed by Order in Council, and his salary should not be 
votable. 

(ii) His duties and powers should be prescribed in the first 
25 instance by Order in Coimcil, but the Federal Legislature 

should have power to amend and supplement these provisions, 
subject to the prior assent of the Governor-General in his 
discretion to the introduction of the legislation. 

(iii) The cadre of the Audit and Accounts Department should 
30 be fixed by the Federal Government. Salaries should be 

votable, except in cases where individual salaries are already 
non-votablc imder other provisions of the Act. 

(iv) Central Audit and Accounts’ should apply as at present 
to the Provinces for a period of at least five years; but Pro- 

S5 vinces should be empowered to take over their own Accounts, or 
Audit as well as Accounts, on giving three years' notice, the 
earliest date for such notice being two years after the establish¬ 
ment of Provincial Autonomy. The Constitution Act sliould 
provide that if a Province elects to take over its own Audit, the 
40 Chief Auditor of the Province shall be appointed by the Crown 
with tenure and conditions of service prescribed in the same 
way as those of the Auditor-General. 

(v) The Report of the Auditor-General on the Federal 
Accounts should be submitted to the Governor-General, who 

* White Paper, Introd., para. 76. 
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would be required to lay it before the Federal Legislature. 

His report on the Provincial Accoimts (or the Report of 
the Provincial Chief Auditor if the Province had taken over 
Audit) should be submitted to the Governor who would be 
required to lay it before the Provincial Legislature, 5 

(vi) Whether a Province has taken over Accounts or Audit 
or not, it is essential that there should be established a uniform 
general form of Accounts for the Federation and for all British- 

India Provinces. .A.paxt from this requirement, a. Province 

which had taken over Accounts or Audit should have the 10 
same powers, mutatis mutandis, as the Federal Government, 
in relation to the duties and functions of the Auditor-General 
and his staff. 


Auditor of Indian Home Accounts 

(i) Expenditure from Indian Revenues, F'edcral or Provincial, 15 
incurred in the United Kingdom, whether the disbursements 
are made in the High Commissioner's Office or in the Office of the 
Secretary of State, should be audited on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India by an Auditor of Indian Home Accounts. 

His report should be sent to the Audilor-Gcnei'al for incor- 20 
poration in the Auditor-General’s own report for presentation 

to the Indian Legislatures. In the event of a Province having 
its own Chief Auditor, the Home Aiiditor would report to him 
in relation to exp>cnditure relating to that Province. 

(ii) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts should be under 25 
the general superintendence of the Auditor-Generid and subject 

to the general provisions mentioned above with regard to powers 
and duties. 'Ihe Home Auditor sliould be appointed by the 
Governor-General in his discretion. His salary, which should 
be non-votable, and his conditions of service, excejit that his 30 
tenure of office and the procedure for removing him would be 
the same as in the case of the Auditor-General (though the age 
limit might differ), would be determined by the Governor- 
General. 

(iii) As regards the staff of the Home Auditor, cadre and 35 
salaries should be fixed bv the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion. Salaries should be votable, unless in any individual 
COSO zion-vota.'blo under a.ny other provisions of the Act. The 

Home Auditor himself should appoint and remove members of 
his staff. Rights of existing members of the staff of the Home 40 
Auditor, including non-votability of salaries, should be protected. 
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(11) Advogates-Genebal 

400. In the course of our enquiry we have been impressed by the 
desirability of making available to each Provincial Government the 
services of a Law Officer of independence and standing, who would 

5 occupy substantially the same position as that of the Advocate- 
General at present attached to the Governments of each of the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Section 114 of the 
Government of India Act enables His Majesty to appoint by warrant 
an Advocate-General for each of those Presidencies, but defines his 
10 functions no more explicitly than by providing that each Advocate- 
General may take on behalf of His Majesty such proceedings as may 
be taken by His Majesty's Attorney-General in England. We are 
informed however that, in practice, the functions of the Advocate- 
General may be briefly described as being to advise the Provincial 
15 Government on any legal problem which may be referred to him, to 
represent the Crown in original civil causes in the High Court to 
which the Crown is a party, and also in any criminal appeals in 
the High Court which are regarded as of special importance ; while 
instances of his power to take such proceedings as may be taken 
20 by the Attorney-General here are his power to enter a nolle prosequi, 
or to grant a fiat for review of verdict in criminal cases tried by the 
High Court in its original jurisdiction, and to protect public rights in 
su^ matters as public charities and public nuisances. 

401. We think that it will prove under the new Constitution no 
25 less necessary that an office of this kind, with a statutory basis, 

should be at the disposal of all Provincial Governments than it has 
proved in the past in the three Presidencies, where its existence is 
due to the fact that in the three Presidencies the High Courts, with 
which the Advocate-General himself has an historical connection, 
30 have themselves a history differing from that of the High Courts 
elsewhere. It is no part of our intention to suggest that the office 
of Advocate-General should, like that of the Law Officers here, have 
a political side to it; indeed, our main object is to secure for the 
Provincial Governments legal advice from an officer, not merely 
35 well qualified to tender such advice but entirely free from the 
tranunels of political or party associations, whose salary would not 
be votable and who would retain his appointment for a recognised 
period of years irrespective of the political fortunes of the Government 
or Governments with which he may be associated during his tenure 
4 Q of office; We think, in particular, that the existence of such an office 
would prove a valuable aid to a Ministry in deciding the difficult 
questions which are not infrequently raised by those prosMutions 
which require the authority of the Government for their initiation, 
though we recognise that the responsibility for decisions in these 
45 matters must of necessity rest in the last resort on the Government 
itself. We recommend, therefore, in order to secure the objects which 
we have in view, that the Constitution Act should require each 
Provincial Governor to select at his discretion and appoint an 
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Advocate-General holding office during his pleasure, and should con¬ 
tain an appropriate definition of the functions of the office in the 
sense in which we have described them above. 

Other legal 402. We understand that the Governments of the Provinces to 

officers. which the office of Advocate-General is not at present attached have 5 
to rely for their legal advice either upon an officer, selected usually 
from the cadre of I)istrict Judges, who fills the post of Legal Remem- 
breiiicei, or upon the member of the legal profession appointed in 
each District to act as Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor. 
Our proposal for the creation of the office of Advocate-General in 10 
every Province will not of course affect the necessity for retaining 
the existing appointments of Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor; nor do we contemplate that an Advocate-General would 
be in administrative control of these functionaries. And, although 
our recommendations are based on the assumption that the Pro- 15 
vincial Government will seek the opinion of the Advocate-General 
on any legal question of importance on which advice is needed, 
there will still arise in day to day administration numerous matters 
of less importance which raise legal questions, for dealing with which 
the services of a Legal Remembrancer will, we have no doubt, 20 
continue to be required ; indeed we understand that such an officer 
is found necessary in the three Provinces which at present have an 
Advouate-Giriicral. 

The 403. The historical association with the Government of India of 

F^eral jjjg High Court of Judicature at Calcutta (which, if our recom- 25 

Ge ner al mendations are accepted, will now be terminated, thus placing the 

High Court in the same relations with the Provincial Government 
as in the case of all other Pligh Courts) accounts for the fact that 
the Advocate-General of Bengal acts as a Law Officer, not only to the 
Bengal Government, but also to the Government of India. We 30 
think that there can be no justification for continuing this anomalous 
arrangement, which became still more anomalous when Calcutta, 
the permanent home of the Advocate-General, ceased to be the 
headquarters of the Government ot India. But it will be in our 
opinion of the first importance tliat the Federal Government should 35 
have at its disposal the services of aii Advocate-General of its own, 
and this need will be the nioie iiiaiked wUh the establishment u£ 
the Federal Court, before which the Federal Crovernment will 
require to be represented by an Advocate of .standing and repute. 

Here also we think it essential that the Advocate-General should 40 
hold his office on a settled tenure and should have no political 
associations with the Federal Ministry; and provision for his 
appointment (which w'ould in this case also be made by the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion) and functions should be on the 
same lines as we have indicated in the case of the Provincial 45 
Advocates-General. 
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(12) The High Commissioner for India 

404. There has been a High Commissioner for India in London since 
1920. Orders in Council framed under Section 29A of the Government 
of India Act make provision for his appointment and duties, and 

5 various agency functions on behalf of the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments which were formerly discharged by 
the India Office have been transferred to him. Under the new 
Constitution it will be no less essential, and constitutionally even 
more appropriate, that there should be a High Commissioner, 
10 though the Wliite Paper does not make any reference to this subject. 

405. As the High Commissioner v/ill no doubt continue to serve 
Provincial Governments as well as tlie Federal Government, and as 
in any case he will be acting under the orders of the Govemor- 
Gcnenil in matters arising out of the Reserved Departments, it 

15 seems to us inappropriate that the appointment should be made by 
the Governor-General acting solely on the advice of Federal 
Ministers. We recommend accordingly that the appointment oi 
High Commissioner should be made by the Governor-General in his 
discretion after consultatioji with his Ministers, It may be that 
20 some of the States wiiich accede to the Federation would also iind 
it useful to employ the agency of the High Commissioner for some 

purposes, and wc consider that it should be open to them to do so. 

406. It will no doubt Ijo necessary for the Constitution Act to 
make appropriate provisions on various matters connected with the 

25 High Commissioner, such as the making of contracts and the safe¬ 
guarding of existing rights of membeis of his staff w'lio were originally 
transferred ; and it may well be that examination will show that it 
is the High Commissioner who will be the appropriate authority to 
assume the liability to be sued in this country in respect of obligations 
30 of a Government in India and that provision to that effect should be 
made in the Constitution Act. 
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{13) Transitory Provisions 

1407, We have expressed the opinion' that, while it is desirable, if 
not essential, that the same Constitution Act should make provfeion 
pw w&i both for the establishment of autonomy in the Provinces and also for 
Autonomy th» establishment of the Federation, the establishment of Provincial 5 
precedes Autonomy is likely to precede in time the inauguration of Federation, 
Federation, although we consider that this interval should not be longer than is 
necessitated by administrative considerations. It is clear therefore 
that the Constitution Act should contain provisions of a transitory 
nature which will, on the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, 10 
settle the Constitution and powers of the Central Government and 
Legislature which are for the time being to co-exist with the 
autonomous Provinces, until such time a.s they can be replaced by 
the Federal Government and Legislature for which provision will be 
made in the Constitution Act, IS 

^porals 408. This matter is dealt with very briefly in the White Paper.® 
to White The scheme there contemplated is that the Constitution Act will 

Paper. contain provisions enabling temporary modifications to be made in 

the provisions relating to the Federation, so as to enable the present 
Indian Legislature to continue in existence, to suspend the operation 20 
of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, and to provide during the interim period 
for the administration of all Departments of the Central Government 
by the Governor-General, with the assistance of Counsellors re¬ 
sponsible to himself, as though they were Reserved Departments. 25 
Examination of these proposals has led us to regard them as not in 
all respects appropriate : for instance, one effect (which w'e under¬ 
stand was not in fact in the mind of His Majesty's Government 
when the proposal was framed) of treating all Departments of the 
Central Government as for the time being Reserved Departments SO 
within the meaning of the White Paper would be to remove from the 
purview of the Legislature aU supply required for Central purposes 
and to make it non-votable. We fully accept, so far as it goes, the 
general intention stated in the White Paper as underlying these 
proposals, viz., that the Central Government, though necessarily 35 
deprived of much of its present range of authority in the Provinces, 
^ould for the time being be placed in substantially the same position 
as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under the 
existing Act. But we arc of opinion that the actual method proposed 
in the White Paper for securing this result is not the best available, 40 
and, indeed, that the purpose to be achieved is not fully stated. 

Objects to 409. We do not attempt to set out in detail the method which 
be secured, should be adopted to secure the object in view, since we recognise 
that the problem is largely one of the technicalities of draftsmanship. 

We think it right however to indicate the general purposes whi(^, 45 
by whatever method, ought in our opinidn to be attained as the 

^ Supra, para. 157. 

* White ^per. Proposal 202, 
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result of these transitory provisions. It is dear, in the first place, 
that it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legis- 
latTure, composed as at present and elected upon the existing franchise, 
and with the existing number of nominated members, official and 
5 non-official; and, in the second place, there should in our opinion 
be no necessity during the transitory period to alter the composition 
of, or the method of appointment to, the existing Central Executife. 
But, granted these two premises, it is equally dear that the establish¬ 
ment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes 
10 in the powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive, which 
will differ but little from the changes which will result from the 
establishment of Federation. 

410. Provincial Autonomy as envisaged by our recommendations 
necessitates, no less than Federation, a statutory distribution of 
15 legislative pow'crs betw'een the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 
and a distribution which will be identical with that contemplated 
under Federation. Similarly, Provincial Autonomy will involve, 
so far as the Provinces enc concerned, the same statutory dis¬ 
tribution of financial powers and resources as that contemplated 
20 under Federation. And, in order to determine questions arising 
betw'een Centre and Provinces out of their legislative and financial 
relationships, a Court with the same powers in this sphere as it is 
proposed to confer on the Federal Court will be no less necessary during 
the interim period than under Federation. So far a.? the Execvitive 
25 is concerned, Provincial Autonomy involves the same limitations 
upon the powers of the Central Executive in relation to the Pro¬ 
vinces as will be involved for the purposes of Federation, and, 
in that connection, it will be no less necessary under Provincial 
Autonomy than under Federation to differentiate between the 
30 functions of the Governor-General in Council (at the moment a 
corporate body, exercising corporately with very narrow exceptions 
aU the functions of the Central Executive) and those of the 
Governor-General. In other words, it will be as necessary 
under Provincial Autonomy as under Federation to give the 
35 Governor-General personally that control over the Governors in 
the exercise of their special responsibilities and of matters left 
by law to their discretion which is involved in our proposals relating 
to Provincial Autonomy, and to make it clear that the power which 
under Federation will vest in the Governor-General acting in his 
40 discretion to give mandatory directions through the Governors to 
Provincial Governments, with which we have already dealt^, must 
be vested during the transitory period also in the Governor-General 
acting in his discretion. We consider further that the recommenda¬ 
tion W'hich we have made® with regard to the settlement of disputes 
45 between Province and Province, or between the Centre and 
a Province, with regard to water rights should also be brought into 
force during the transitory period; and that from the date of the 

^ Supra, paras. 221-22. 

* Supra, para 224. 
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^ inangtitatioii of Provincial Autonomy the Govexnor'^General should 
become solely responsible lor the control of the relations between 
the Crown and the States. 

Detail^ 411. Such, in our view, are the puiposes which any transitory 
^oidd be inoyisions should be desired to secure, and, as we have already 5 
bidicated, we think that it should be left to the ingenuity of the 
draftsman to suggest to His Majesty's Government the best and 
most appropriate method of caiT 3 nng them into effect. 



SEOnOK VI 
BURMA 

\ 

(1) Intboductory 

412. The White Paper, as we have said elsewhere, does not deal The*'Bimna* 
5 specifically with Burma, because at the date when it was issued White 
opinion upon the constitutional problem appeared to be still 
indefinite. The Secretary of State has, however, submitted to us 
Proposals for a scheme of constitutional reform in Burma, which 
are set out in a document very similar to the White Paper. This. 

10 document has been printed among the Records of the Committee,* 
and it will be convenient to refer to it hereafter as " the Burma 
White Paper ” ; but the Secretary of State has made it plain that 
its recommendations are not to be taken as representing the final 
and considered policy of His Majesty’s Government, but only as a 
15 first sketch of the main lines of a possible Constitution, if Burma is 
separated from India. Since this document was submitted to us, 
we have had the advantage of full discussions with the Burma 
Delegates, who also furnished us before and after their departure 
frean this country with a number of memoranda on the Proposals, 

20 to which we have given our close attention and which have been of 
great value to us. These memoranda are also printed among the 
Committee's Records. 


413. We propose in this section of our Report to give first a short 
account of Burma and of the reasons which have led tis to the 
25 conclusion® that it should not form part of the Indian Federation ; 
secondly, to consider the very important question of the trade 
relations between India and Burma after separation ; and thirdly, 
to set out our recommendations as to the future government of the 
country in the form of a commentary upon the Burma White Paper. 


Subjects 
to be 
discussed. 


3 Q T/ie Province of Burma 

414. Burma is the largest of the Provinces which at the present Areaof 
time constitute British India. It extends from the high mountainous Province, 
area in latitude 28° N., where the unadministered tribal tracts of 
Assam and Burma march with Tibet and Cluna, to the mouth of 
35 the Irrawaddy, latitude 16° N., and to Victoria Point, latitude 

9'58“ N., on the iianow Maluy Peniiisulct, which divides the Gulf 
of Siam from the Bay of Bengal. Its total area is some 234,000 square 
miles; Madras, the next largest Province, has an area of about 
136,000 square miles. The population of Burma is, however, only 
40 14,500,000, which is less than the population of any other existing 
Indian Province, except Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province, with areas of 55,000 and 14,000 square miles respectively. 

' Reproduced for conveni^ice as the Second Appendix to this volume 
(pp. 381-'4{)8). 

■ Infra, j^ras. 422 and 434. 
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415. The Province falls into three main geographical divisions: 
on the west Arakan, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the range 
of hills known as the Arakan Yomas, which mark the western side 
of the Irrawaddy basin ; in the centre the Irrawaddy basin, which is 

in many ways the heart of Burma and the true home of the Bmmese 5 
people ; and on the south-east the long narrow strip comprising the 
old province of Tenasserim, which runs down the west side of the 
Malay Peninsula to Victoria Point, with Moulmein as its capital. - 
Tlicse two sub-Provinces, Arakan and Tenasserim. constituted the 
nucleus of British territorial dominion in Burma and were adminis- 10 
tered as distant appanages of Bengal. The physical characteristics 
of these three divisions present striking contrasts, and it is a far cry 
from the City of Rangoon, planned and laid out on modern lines, 
with a population of 400,000 and a port handling a volume of 
exports and imports only surpas.sed in India by Calcutta and 15 
Bombay, to the sparsely inhabited mountain tracts where the most 
primitive forms of cultivation affonl a precarious living to isolated 
tribal communities. Political consciousness ranges correspondingly 
from that of the European-educated barrister, \vith nationalist 
ambitions as eager as any to be found in the Provinces in India, 20 
to the entirely negative attitude of the Wa head-hunter or the 
tribesman of the Clun Hills, whose sole political emotion is probably 
an inherited antipathy for, and suspicion of, his cousin in the plains. 

416. The steep and densely wooded mountains on the north and 
north-w'est of Burma, where it marches with Assam, Manipur, and 25 
Bengal, cut off access from India, while on the east, where 

its neighbours are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north and 
French Indo-China and Siam in the south, intercourse with adjacent 
countries is only possible by means of a few difficult caravan 
routes. Betw^een continental India and Burma intercourse is and 30 
must be wholly by sea ; and Rangoon is 700 miles by sea, a forty- 
eight hours' voyage, from Calcutta, and 1,000 from Madras. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the influence which 
Burma can exert on Indian political tendencies and the interest 
which India generally feels in Burma's affairs are of the slightest. 35 
Conditions in the two countries arc in many respects markedly 
different; Buddhism being the prevailing religion in Burma, the 
difficulties created in India by casti and tlie potential clash of 
religious forces arc Kirdly existent in Burma ; but against this 
must be set the factor of another form of communalism based on 40 
racial cleavages. Another notable point of difference is that the 
women of Burma are regarded, socially and politically, as on an 
equality with men, to an extent as yet rarely found in any part of 
India. The Burmese language is spoken by the great majority of 
the inhabitants, though there are numerous local dialects. Of the 45 
total population some 10,000,000 are Burmans, 1,250,000 Karens, 
and 1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part the frontier tracts ; 
and of the non-indigenous races the most numerous are Indians, 
who number approximately 1,000,000. 
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417. Trading relations between the United Kingdom and Burma 
began in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but it was not ^ *****.VV 
until 1824 that, in retaliation for the invasion of Msinipar and Assam 
by Burmese forces from Arakan, British troops from India were Barma. 

5 Isinded in Burma and seized Rangoon and the Tenasserim Coast, 
which by the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 were, with Arakan, ceded 
to Great Britain. In 1852, following a series of outrages on British 
• subjects by the Burmese Governor of Rangoon, for which no redress 

could be obtained from the Burmese King, the second Burmese War 
10 ended with the annexation of the province of Pegu ; and ten years 
later the coastal districts of Arakan and Tenasserim, with Rangoon 
and Pegu, were formed into a Chief Commissioner’s Province known 
as Lower Burma or British Burma. The friendly relations which 
had been established in 1867 with King Mindon Min came to an 
15 end with the accession in 1878 of King Thibaw, who maintained 
himself on the throne by the ruthless massacre of all who opposed 
him, oppressed British traders, and finally entered into negotiations 
for alliances with European powers. In 1885 the Government of 
India presented tlie King with an ultimatum, which was rejected; 

20 a British force entered Mandalay without resistance ; the King was 
deposed, and on 1st January, 1886, Upper Burma was by Pro- 
cl^ation annexed to the British Crowui. Many years were occupied 
in restoring order, but gradually a regular system of administration 
was established : and in 1897 Upper and Lower Burma were 
25 constituted as a single Lieutenant-Governorship, with a Provincial 
Government and a Legislative Council, which originally comprised 
nine nominated members (including four officials), and was gradually 
expanded until in 1920 it contained thirty members, two elected by 
the European Chamber of Commerce and the l^ngoon Trades 
30 Association, and twenty-eight (including twelve officials) nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Attitude of the political patties to separation 

418. The Declaration of 1917, which held out prospects of advance Bunna and 
to Burma no le^ than to other Provinces, encouraged the growth ^ 

35 of a vigorous Horae Rule movement, and also, as an immediate 
objective, a strong demand that Burma should enjoy as fully as the 
rest of India the advance towards responsible government made 
possible by the reforms of 1919. A series of deputations of Burman 
political leaders between 1918-1920 pressed for the application to 
40 Burma without restriction or diminution of the dyarchic^ s}^tem of 
government granted to the Provinces of India by the Act of 1919. 

In 1921 the Secretary of State decided to recommend to P^liament 
the extension to Burma of the reforms inaugurated by tlie Act, and 
the reemnmendation was endorsed by the Standing Joint Committee 
45 of Parliament on Indian Affairs on 25th May, 1921. 
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419. Particular questions, such as the franchise suitable to condi¬ 
tions in Burma, the’composition of the Legislative Council, and the 
subjects to be transferred to the administration of Ministers, were 
remitted to a Burma Reforms Cojnniittce presided over by Sir A. F. 
Whyte. The proceedings of the Committee were hampered by a 5 
boycott organised by the General Council of Burmese Associations 
and the societies affiliated to it, who demanded complete Home Rule 
and refused to have anything to do with dyarchy, a refusal persisted 
in until the .'nitnmn of 1932 ; hut flospite^ the bojrcott the Committee 
was able to carry through its task, and following on its Report Burma 10 
was constituted a Governor's Province in January, 1923, with a 
reformed Legislative Council, and a dyarchical system corresponding 
to that in other Provinces. There was, however, one notable 
difierence ; for in Bunna, unlike all other Provinces except Bombay, 
the departments transferred to Ministers included from the outset 15 
the Forest Department, which in Burma is of peculiar importance, 
not only because of the considerable revenue derived from the 
forests, but also because no less than three-fifths of the total area of 
the Pro\dnce consists of forest land. 


420. The active pohtical leaders in Burma who accepted as a. first 20 
instalment the measure of self-government afforded by provincial 
dyarchy, did not on that account abandon their conviction that both 
on racial and on economic grounds it would be better for Burma to 
pursue her own distinct line of development at the first possible 
opportunity, and foresaw that such an opportunity would be likely 25 
to occur after the ten-year period prescribed in the Act of 1919. 
Accordingly they look their scats in the Legislative Council, and 
when the time came, stated their opinions freely to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, who reported that they had little doubt that 
the resolution passed unanimously by the Legislative Council during 30 
their visit to Burma in favour of separation from India was the 
verdict of the country as a whole. On the other hand, the party 
which in 1922 had boycotted the Wiiyte Committee and had refused 
to enter the Legislative Council or co-operate in a dyarchical form 
of government, stood aloof and tendered no evidence before the 35 
Commission. Their unhelpful tactics have tended to obscure the 
fact that they too seek, and liavc stea<;faslly sought, as their ultimate 
objective, Burma's independence of India and tlie development of 
the country on sepaiate lines. The difference between them and 
what we may call the co-opcraling parties ha.s, we think, been mainly 40 
one of tactics. Whereas the latter are and liave been prepared to 
accept what is granted to the rest of India as a stepping stone to 
something better, the non-co-operators persist in rejecting every 
offer made and in standing out on every occasion for the impossible, 
in the belief that thereby they increase the prospect of extracting 45 
from the British Government and Parliament a more liberal con¬ 
stitutional scheme for Burma. They took the opportunity afforded 
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by the election campaign in 1932 (which was to give the electorate 
a means of expressing through their elected idembers their views 
on the question of separation) to excite a wave of feeling not so 
much against the idea of separation as against the Constitution for 
5 a separated Burma outlined by His Majesty's Government at the 
close of the Burma Round Table Conference, on the ground that it, 
too, was, as it undoubtedly and inevitably is, dyarchical in nature. 

Having decided to reject the Constitution held out as a concomitant 
of separation, they found it diflicult to distinguish this policy from 
10 opposition to separation in the abstract; and, describing themselves 
for the purposes of the election as “ anti-separationists," they were 
driven to advocating the only possible alternative, that is, inclu^on 
in the Federation. 

421. We have satisfied ourselves by discussion with the Delegates Both parties 
15 from Burma representing the anti-separationist parties that they desire 
have no real desire to see Burma included in an Indian Federation ; separation, 
and indeed they frankly admit that on their own terms they would 
unhesitatingly prefer separation. The policy they have adopted 
contemplates only the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Federation 
20 on the basis of special financial and fiscal conditions (which in our 
judgment would be inconsistent with the fundamentals of a federal 
system), and on the understanding that at her chosen moment 
Burma would be at liberty to secede. We have no hesitation 
in describing this policy as wholly impracticable, and we can 
25 affirm that the Delegates from India who have been associated 
with us have just as little hesitation in ruling it out as incompatible 
with the conception of Federation. Its adoption by the Burman 
anti-separationist leaders is to be explained, we believe, by the 
mistaken idea that if Burma, as a unit of the Indian Federation, 

30 were to take part in such further advances towards full responsible 
self-government as may be made by the Federation, she would on 
leaving it at the moment of her choice start off on her own separate 
course so much further forward in the direction of her ultimate 
constitutional goal. Criticism in detail of tliis conception of future 
35 possibilities \vould involve us in dangerous fields of speculation ; and 
we think it sufficient to record our opinion that, even if Burma could 
be permitted to enter the Indian Federation and to leave it at will, 
it is certain that Parliament would still regard it as its function to 
regulate her constitutional status and her I'elations with other 
40 possessions of the Crown. The inference which we draw from our 
examination of the course pureued by the Burman anti-separationists 
is that, in fact, they desire the separation of their country from 
India, but are distrustful of the consequences which may follow if 
the step is taken now; and w'e see no reason to dissent from the 
45 conclusion at which the Statutory Commission arrived that “ so far 
as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation ” ; nor do we believe that a recommendation in this sense 
would seriously offend Burman sentiment in any quarter. 
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422. The question is not, however, one to be decided solely on 
considerations of sentiment. The Statutory Commission adduced 
many other most cogent grounds for the separation of the two 
countries—the absence of common political interests with continental 
India, the constant and increasing divergence of economic interests, 5 
the financial inequities (as they appear in Bunnan eyes) which 
association with India inevitably entails, and the fact that the 
indigenous peoples of Burma bdong to the Mongolian group of 
races and are distinct from the Indian races in origins, in languages, 
and by temperament and traditions. They were also of opinion 10 
th%t separation should take place at once. “ We base our recom¬ 
mendation," they observed, " that separation should be effected 
forthwith on the practical ground that no advantage seems likely to 
accrue from postponement of a decision to a future date. The 
constitutional difficulties of securing Burman participation in the 15 
Central Government of India are not prospective but actual. They 
will grow with everj advance in the Indian Constitution and will 
prejudicially affect not Burma only but India itself.”^ By the 
emergence into the field of practical politics of the proposal for an 
Indian Federation these arguments are greatly reinforced. Federation 20 
would not come into being simultaneously with Provincial Autonomy ; 
but already there are projects directly or indirectly ancillary to 
Federation which are rapidly taking shape, and the more deeply 
Burma became involved in these as a result of her present position as 
a Province of Britisli India, the more difficult would be her dis- 25 
entanglement from them hereafter. We are, therefore, clearly of 
opinion that the separation of Burma, if it is to be effected at all, 
should not be postponed. 


Comtnercial Relations between India and Burma 

423. We should have no hesitation at all in endorsing the con- 30 
elusion arrived at by the Statutory Commission, if it were not that 
grave doubts as to the material benefits likely to accrue to Burma 
as a result of separation have been expressed by persons well qualified 
to hold authoritative opinions on the complex problems involved. 

It may be an invidious task to balance national aspirations and 35 
sentiment against estimates of profit ind loss ; but we feel that it 
would be a sorry concession to Bunnan sentiment if we were to 
recommend separation without weighing carefully the possibility of 
a serious diminution, whether immediate or prospective, of material 
prosperity. We have alluded to the increasing divergence of economic 40 
interests to which the Statutory Commission drew attention; and 
further evidence of this divergence has been provided by events since 
the date of their Report. It is said that if Burma were separated 
from India she would be free to develop her own fiscal policy on 
lines which are impossible for her while she is tied to India, and 45 

* Report, Vol. II., para. 224. 
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that only by sepEoration can she secure the freedom to do so. The 
matter is, however, not quite so simple. Separation would un¬ 
doubtedly enable Burma to evolve a iis^ policy more suited to her 
peculiar needs than the high tariff policy of the Government of India; 

5 but it takes time to develop a policy, and still more to gather its 
fruits, and separation must have consequences of immediate effect, 
both financial and economic. ^ 

424. An apportinnmpnt of assets and liahilities between the two Tariffs and 
Govcmm<mts would have to be made, as well as of revenues and separation. 
10 charges which are now classified as central. The Statutory Com¬ 
mission examined the probable results of such an apportionment, 
and a more detailed but still incomplete investigation of this aspect 
of the question was made after the first Round Table Conference, 
the results of which are embodied in the Report known as the 
15 Howard-Nixon Report. The joint investigators were not able to 
agree as to the basis of adjustment to be adopted in respect of certain 
charges, and the statistics on which they worked have been sub¬ 
stantially affected by the general economic depression, to which 
Burma, depending almost entirely on the export of natural products, 

20 has been exposed as severely pcriiaps as any.counlry in the world. 

But we are satisfied, after examining the more recent statistics 
furnished to us by the Government of Burma, that Burma is at any 
rate not likely to be any worse oil in respect of net revenue as a 
result of separation, and indeed, if economic conditions improve, may 
25 gain considerably. But as reg.irds the immediate effects on trade 
the position is not so c1*mi A '^ery considerable trade between 
Burma and India, avei aging in value in normal times some 
40 crorcs (or £30 million) a % car, has gi*own up in the 48 years since 
the whole of Burma Ijecatnc pait of the Indian Kmpire and it has 
30 grown up on a taiifi-frcc basis, the Piovincc of Burma being within 
India's taritt wall. Ihese conditions would be v/hoUy altered by the 
fact of separation. Burma would cease to be an economic, no less 
t'lan a political part of British India, and, if nothing is done to prevent 
it, the tariff of each country w'ould apply against the other. 

35 425. We conceive that one essential piovision in any Constitution EfE^ of 

that may be devised for Burma in the event of separation will be tariffs on 
that existing Indian laws shall continue to have effect in Burma after ^dia- 
separation unless and until amended or repf-alcd by the Burma 
Legislature. Some such general provision would in any event be 
40 necessary in order to provide the basis on which the administration 
may be carried on without interruption ; but if it extended to the 
Indian Tariff Acts and the Schedules attached to them the result 
would be that Burma would have to levy tlie customs duties 
prescribed by these Schedules on all goods inipoited into Burma, 

45 including goods imported from India, wliicli hitherto have been 
free from duty; and similarly with India in the case of goo^ 
imported from Burma. Of Burma’s total expoits, averaging in 
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nonnai times about 56 crores {£42 milliom) per annum, about 
48 per cent, (or ^20 millions) goes to India, representing about 14 per 
cent, of India’s total imports. Of Burma’s total imports, averaging 
• in normal times about crores (or millions) per annum, a^ut 
42 per cent, (or £9 millions) are from India, representing 54 per cent. 5 
of India’s total exports. Thus the India-Burma trade constitutes 
nearly half of Burma’s export and import trade and an appreciable 
portion of that of India ; and it is clear that the heavy duties of the 
Indian protective tariff might have a serious effect upon it. 

Sogg^tons 426. We recall that the Burma Sub-Committee of the First 10 

Omv^tion Round Table Conference, while advocating the principle of 

separation, expressed the hope that it might be found possible to 
conclude a Trade Convention between India and Burma, and stressed 
the importance of causing as little disturbance as possible of the 
close trade connections which at present exist between the two 15 
countries. Detailed suggestions for such a Convention were submitted 
to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and we have had the 
advantage of studying memoranda on the subject furnished by 
the Delegates who represented that Chamber and the Burma- 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and who also gave oral evidence 20 
before us. Briefly, the suggestion is this: that until such time 
as the two new Governments are able themselves to conclude a 
Trade Agreement, the existing fiscal relations betw’cen India and 

Dunna should be maintained by special statutory provision in the 
two Constitution Acts. This suggestion, if adopted, would leave 25 
Burma bound for the time being to impose on imports from other 
sources than India the duties scheduled to the existing Indian Tariff 
Acts. But one of the principal considerations urged in favour of the 
separation of Burma from the rest of India is that the heavy duties 
imposed by India on certain classes of manufactured goods for the 30 
protection of Indian industries are detrimental to the interests of 
Burma, which demand the cheap importation of such commodities 
as manufactured iron and steel. The Chamber of Commerce would 
meet this difficulty by giving liberty to both countries to alter their 
tariffs (which would at the outset be identical) in relation to third 35 
countries, subject to arrangements designed to prevent the import of 
goods on which the tariff might have been lowered into either India 
or Burma, as the case might be, in onler to re-export to the other, 
with a proviso that neither country shall without the consent of the 
other vary existing tariff rates in respect of an agreed list of goods 40 
or commodities, that is to say, goods or commodities in respect of 
which either India or Burma enjoys, by virtue of the existing freedom 
of trade between them, a preference so valuable that any reduction 
of it would seriously affect the trade in that article between the two 
countries. 45 

The 427. These proposals are at first sight attractive, but they rest on 

a hypothesis which we believe is not likely to be substantiated in - 

cntiozed. Memorandum of the Chamber of Commerce strongly 



. d6{tf«eates the assiixnptio& that the Government of Burma will ne^ 
any additicoia] revenue which might result from taxing the India-^' 
Burma trade. It assumes on the contra^ th^t as the result of the 
financial settlement with India, Burma will gain to an annual extent 
5 sufficient, even in the present depressed conditions, to give her a 
small surplus with which to meet new expenditure. We are informed 
that the Government of Burma do not share this view, and anticipate 
that, even allowing for a favourable settlement, the future Govern¬ 
ment of Burma will need to raise some revenue from trade with India. 
10 But however that may be, it is obvious that whatever gain the settle- 
mfent may bring to Burma, it will involve an approximately equal 
loss to Indian revenues ; and the Government of India, we imderstand, 
have no doubt at all that they will have to look to taxes on the trade 
with Burma to make good some of this loss. It may be assumed 
15 therefore, that after separation it will not be possible, on the Indian 
side at any rate, to maintain even for a short period an India-Burma 
trade free of customs duties; and when one invasion of the free 
trade system has been made, compensating adjiistments will prob¬ 
ably be required all round. 


20 428. A departure from complete freedom of irade need not in all 

cases seriously prejudice trade between India and Burma, which 
depends not so much on the absence of duties as on the margin of 
protection afforded ag^nst competing goods from other sources: 
and it may weU be that in respect of sever^ classes of goods exchanged 
25 by Burma and India the imix>sition of a light import duty would not 
materially affect the flow of trade. This, however, could only be 
ascertained by expert examination of the trade item by item ; and 
we are of opinion that the first step to be taken is that Burma and 
India should agree on a list of goods on which duties could safely 
30 be imposed within limits sufficiently low to secure the India- 
Burma trade against dislocation. It would also be necessary to deal 
with the question of substituting equivalent import duties for the 
excise duties at present imposed in India on Burma products, and 
vice versa. To secure its object, such an agreement would have to 
35 be operative from the moment of separation, and it must therefore 
have been concluded before the new Governments are established, 
i.e., between the'existing Governments. But an agreement by the 
existing Governments can only be made binding on the Gk)veni- 
laents to be established by the new Constitution Acts, by statutory 
40 provision in both Acts. 


Moderate 
tariffs not 
necessarily 
injurious to 
trade 

between the 
two 

countries. 


429. Though the primary purpose of any agreement impo^ Burma may 
upon the new Governments of India and Burma by the Constitution dcsi» to 
Acts would be the regulation of India-Burma trade with the minimum reduce 
disturbance of its existing conditions, this cannot be achieved in wh*SuiflE« 
45 isolation. The imposition of duties on goods previously exchanged qq 
between India and Burma on a no-duty basis may affect the ques- goods, 
tions of the duties properly leviable by either country on competing 
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goods from other sources. Moreover, Burma may desire to reduce 
the high protective duties at present imposed by the Indian tariff on 
certain manufactured goods imported from outside. This is recognised 
by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and their representative 
in his supplementary memorandum,^ makes specihc suggestions for 5 
dealing with the case, and also with the question of re-export from 
the country of the lower tariff to the other country. The agreement 
should, therefore, contain as its secondary purpose provisions 
enabling' either country to vary its tariffs on goods from outside 
sources, but within prescribed limits, so as not to defeat the primary 10 
purpose for which it is made. 


Period 
during 
'which a 
Trade 
Convention 
should 
continue in 
force. 


430. An agreement of this kind embodied in the Constitution Act, 
even though mutually advantageous to the two countries, must 
necessarily constitute to some extent an encroachment upon the 
fiscal liberty which Burma after separation is to enjoy, and which 15 
India already enjoyj. The encroachtnent would be less, if the 
agreement provided full opportunity to both parties to vary details 
by mutual consent during its currency; but it is in any event 
desirable that the agieement itself should continue for the shortest 
period which is compatible with the securing to those concerned in 20 
the India-Burma trade of a reasonable measure of certainty as to the 
immediate future. One possible course would be to impose the 
agreement for an undefined period subject to denunciation by either 
country at reasonable notice, say twelve months. If the agreement 
proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an arrangement 25 
might promise the greatest prospect of stability ; but there is a risk 
that national amour fropre might lead one or both of the new 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so, 
with the result that the agreement might last for lit tic more than 
the period of notice. Another course, advocated by the Burma 30 
Chamber of Commerce, would be to enact that the agreement should 
continue until replaced by another concluded between the two new 
Governments. This, however, would give one Government, if it 
foimd that it enjoyed an advantage at the expense of the other, the 
option of retaining that advantage indefinitely; nor do we think 35 
that it would be fair to impose upon the future Government of Bunna 
in the period immediately following separation the heavy burden of 
negotiating an intricate Trade Agieement. In our opinion, the 
Icgisla'tivc provisions for both India and Burma should state the 
minimum period which must elapse before cither party to the 40 
agreement can give notice to terminate it, and also tlie length of 
the period of notice, which might conveniently perhaps be twelve 
months. We do not ourselves make any more precise recom¬ 
mendation as to what the first period diould be than that it should 
be not less than one year, for we think it would be far best that 45 
the actual period should, like the content of the Agreement, be 
fixed by mutual accommodation between India and Burma in 
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tbe course of the negotiations. If, however, they should fail to . 
reach agreement on 'this point we think that His Majesty^s ' / 

Government, who v^mld no doubt be apprised of the differing views 
held, ^ould insert a specific period in their legislative proposals 
5 which will be laid before Parliament. We think also that the agree¬ 
ment should contain provisions for the mutual adjustment of details 
from time to time during its currency, where both parties desired 
such adjustments to be made. 

431. We recommend, therefore, that the Act should contain Statutory 
10 provision for an Order in Council empowering the Governor-General provision 
of India and the Governor of Burma respectively in their discretion 
(i) to apply for a prescribed period to the exchange of goods and ® ® 
commodities between India and Burma a scale of customs duties 
which shall have been mutually agreed between the existing Govem- 
15 ments of India and Burma, or determined by His Majesty’s 
Government in default of agreement, the scale not to be sus¬ 
ceptible of variation during the prescribed period except by mutual 
consent; and (ii) to apply to specified classes of goods and com¬ 
modities imported into either country from outside sources such 
20 variations of the duties imposed by the Indian 'I'ariff Schedules at the 
date of separation as may have been mutually agreed by the existing 
Governments of India and Burma before separation, or detennined 
by His Majesty's Government in default of agreement, or as may be 
mutually agreed thereafter by the two Governments during the 
25 prescribed period. 

432. There is a cognate matter which it is important sliould Relief firom 
be settled before separation comes into effect, namely, the means double 

of affording relief to persons, firms and companies who might mcojne-tax. 
otherwise he exposed by the act of separation to a double liability 
30 to income-tax. We regard it as important tliat such relief should be 
afforded, and we understand that the question of the means best 
adapted to achieve the purpose is now under examination. Pending 
the result of this examination we make no specific recommendation 
as to the statutory provision required, but we think that this 
35 matter should be dealt with on similar lines to those which we 
have recommended in the case of the Trade Agreement. 

433. The neg^otiations for a Trade Agreement might also be Immigia- 
extended to the regulation of the immigration of Indian labour into 
Burma for the first few years after separation. We allude elsewhere^ labour. 

40 in our Report to the necessity of withholding from Indian-British 
subjects the unrestricted right of entry into Burma after the separa¬ 
tion, in order that the Government and Legislature of Burma may 
be free to regulate the influx of cheap labour in competition \vith 
the indigenous sources of supply. The problem is already acute, as 
45 the Royal Commission on Labour in India have record^, and we 

■ 
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Conclusions. 
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endorse the opinion expressed by that Commission that the best way 
of solving the problem is by mutual agreement between the two 
Governments concerned. But the period immediately after separa¬ 
tion is evidently not the most suitable opportunity for negotiating 
an agreement on a matter which is peculiarly capable of provoking 5 
lively animosities, and we are of opinion that, whether or not in 
direct connection with an agreement to regulate trade relations, at 
any rate at the same time, an agreement to control the influx of 

Indian labour into Burma should be concluded between the existing 
Governments. Such an agreement, which might conceivably run 10 
for the same period, and be determinable on the same notice, as the 
Trade Agreement (though this is a point on which we wish to make 
no definite recommendation), would also need to be made statutorily 
binding on both Governments for the period of its validity. 

434. The difficulty of regulating the economic relations of India 15 
and Burma in the period immediately following separation has 
presented itself to us as the most serious obstacle to a recommenda¬ 
tion in favour of separation, which on all other grounds seems plainl}'’ 
to be indicated. We were much impressed by the views of the 
Delegates representing commercial interests, both European and 20 
Indian, on the disturbance of India-Burma trade which might result 
from separation. We believe, however, that an agreement such as 
we have suggested would enable both countries to tide over the 

critical period, and in these circumstances we regard ourselves as 
justified in recommending that the separation of Burma from India 25 
should be effected simultaneously with the introduction of the 
constitutional changes which we have recommended in the case 
of the other Provinces of India. 


(2) The Burma White Paper 

435. Before considering in detail the proposals in the Burma 30 
White Paper, we have certain pivliminary observations to make. 

It is in the first place evident that a new Constitution for Burma, 
whatever may be its precise form, must differ in many respects from 
that which we have recommended in the case of the Governors' 
Provinces in India. The Government of Burma will be a unitary 35 
government, and therefore no question of any distribution of executive 
or legislative powers will arise, since the Government will unite in 
itself aU the powers which in a Federated India will be divided 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. 

436. Next, we desire to draw attention to some of the legal 40 
consequences of separation. On the Indo-Siamese frontier of Burma 
lies the territory known as the Karenni States, whe^e independence 
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was guaranteed by a treaty with the former Burmese Kingdom in 
1875. These States are not a part of British India, but are never¬ 
theless part of " India ” as defined by the Interpretation Act, 18®, 
because they are under the suzerainty of the Crown exercised through 
5 the Governor-General. They are under the direct control of the 
Government of Burma, juris^ction in them being exercised by the 
Governor on behalf of the Governor-General by virtue of powers 
delegated under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act; but their constitu¬ 
tional position seems to differ in no respect from that of Indian 
10 States in which the Crown exercises jurisdiction by treaty, usage or 
otherwise. The jurisdiction therefore which is at present exercised 
by the Crown through the Governor-General of India, and through 
the Governor of Burma by virtue of the powers delegated to him, will 
have to be resumed into the hands of tlie Crown, and thereafter 
15 exercised directly through the Governor of Burma, without the 
intervention of the Governor-General of India. The Burma White 
Paper rightly proposes that the first of these objects shall be secured 
by the Constitution Act itself; for the second a new Foreign 
Jurisdiction Order in Council will clearly be required. 


20 437. We assume that provision will be made for the continued 

appheation to Burma after tlie separation from India of all Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament which extend at the present time to 
Burma as a part of British India. But there are a number of other 
Acts of Parhament which apply to His Majesty's overseas possessions 
25 exclusive of British India ; and when Burma ceases to be a part of 
British India, it would seem that those Acts would, in the absence 
of provision to the contrary, apply to Burma as they apply elsewhere, 
llius, all Acts which arc declared to extend to *' colonies ” would at 
once become part of the law of Burma, since “ colony ” is defined 
30 iu the Interpretation Act, 1889, as " any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India." 
Our attention has been drawn in this connection to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, some of the provisions of which appear to 
be quite inconsistent with any Constitution which we could con- 
35 template for Burma. We think that special provisions will be 
required in the Constitution Act to deal with this point; and we 
agree also with tlie Secretary of State that no room sliould be left for 
any suggestion that the new status of Burma will be assimilated to 
tlxat of a Crown Colony. Apart from this, it will obviously be 
40 necessary to make provision for the continued application to Burma 
of existing British Indian laws, until repealed or amended by the 
Burma Legislature or other competent authority; but there will 
liave to be some machinery for adapting those laws to meet the new 
constitutional situation, as, for example, by substituting the 
45 Governor of Burma for the Governor-General in Council, where the 
latter expression occurs in an existing Act. 
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438. It is proposed that the Constitution Act should declare that 
all rights and obligations under international Treaties, Conventions 
or A^ements wluch before the commencement of the Act were 
binding upon Burma as part of British India shall continue to be 
binding upon her.' A similar provision is to be found in section 148(1) 5 
of the South Africa Act, 1909, the Act which constituted the Union 

of South Africa. In that case however the States or Provinces by or 
on whose behalf the Treaties, Conventions or Agreements had been 

marie became part of a new and larger organism, which necessarily 
assumed responsibility for all the existing obligations of its constituent 10 
members ; but we are not clear that the case of a State which becomes 
autonomous by separation from a larger State is precisely analogous, 
at any rate so far as‘rights as distinguished from obligations are 
concerned, and wc are disposed to think that the matter may require 
some further examination. ]5 

439. Wc should mention here that the Delegates from Burma, both 
in a Joint Memorandum signed by several of them and orally before 
us, expressed the hope that His Majesty might be pleased to adopt 
the title of King-Emperor of Burma. It would not be proper for us 

to express any opinion on this suggestion until His Majcst 3 r’s pleasure 20 
had been taken; but we may perhaps be permitted to make the 
following observations. His Majesty's full style and title is " George V 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India ” ; and Section 1 of the Government of India Act therefore 25 
correctly describes the territories for the time being vested in His 
Majesty in India as governed " by and in the name of His Majesty 
the King, Emperor of India.” From this it is clear that, though it is 
not incorrect to .speak of His Majesty in relation to His Indian 
Empire as " The King-Emperor,” the expression " King-Emperor of 30 
India” is not legally a part of His Majesty’s style and title. 
Hence a reference to Burma in the Royal Title could, subject to His 
Majesty’s consent, only be introduced by legislation, which, since the 
Statute of Westminster became law, would require the concurrence 
of the Dominion Governments. The Delegates also desired that the 35 
Governor should in future be known as the Governor-General of 
Burma; but this too is a matter on which we think that His Majesty’s 
pleasure would have lo be taken. 


The Executive 

Tb© 440. The proposals in the Burma White Paper with regard to the 40 

Executive Executive follow generally those in the India White Paper with 
ment”^" regard to the Executive Government of the Federation and of the 
Provinces; ^at is to say, executh’e power and authority is to be 
vested in Governor as the representative of the King, aided and 

' Burma White I^per, Proposal 5. 
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advised by a Council of Ministers.^ To avoid repeating at length 
what we have already said in earlier parts of our Report, we think 
it desirable to make clear at this point our intention that the 
modifications which we have recommended in the proposals in the 
5 Indian White Paper should inutatis mutandis be applied to the 
corresponding proposals in the Burma White Paper; but there are 
certain divergencies between the India and Burma Wiite Papers to 
which we should draw attention, as well as other points which arise 
only in the caso of Burma. 

10 441. The Council of Minisiters will have a constitutional right to Law and 

tender advice to the Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred Order, 
upon him by the Constitution Act, other than powers connected with 
certain Departments which will be reserved for the Governor’s own 
direction and control and matters left by the Constitution Act to 
15 the Governor’s own discretion ; but the Governor will be declared 
to have a special responsibility in respect of certain matters, and 
where they are involved will be free to act according to his own 
judgment. 'I'he matters which it is proposed shall be reserved to 
the fiov'-emor’s own dii'cction and control arp Defence, External 
20 Affairs, Ecclesia.stical Affairs, the affairs of certain Excluded Areas, 
and monetary policy, currency and coinage. With these we deal 
later, but wo point out that they do not include law and order, 
wliioh will, thertforo, fall within the ministerial sphere, as it will in 
the Indian Provinces, if our recommendations are accepted. In 
25 general tlic some considerations apply in Burma, if separated, as 
apply in the other Provinces of J^ritish India. But there are certain 
special circumstances which wc think it right to mention. On the one 
hand terrorism of the Bengal type i.s practically unknown among 
the Burman people, and communal strife arising from strong 
30 religious antagonisms is rare and unimportant. To this extent 
tlie problem is less difficult than in other Piovinccs. On the other 
hand Burma exhibits racial rivalries whicli on occasion have 
developed into violent riots between one community and another, 
and serious crime—especially crimes of violence—appears to be 
35 more rife in Burma than in India; in proportion to population 
the annual record of dacoities, murders and cattle tliefts is veiy 
high. This, no doubt, is due, in part, to tlie fact that barely 
50 years have clap.scd since, with the conquest of Upper Burma, 

British authority was cstablislicd throughout the Province and 
40 British ideas of law and order began to be instilled into the whole 
countryside. To this fact and perhaps also in some degree to the 
Buiman temperament may, we thinic, be attributed the organised 
resistance to authority, amoiuiting to armed rebellion and guerilla 
warfare, which has at times, even within the past few years, 

45 affected a large number of districts and which, owing to the difficult 
nature of the country and the lack of good communications, has 

* Burma White Paper, Proposals 6-20. 
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proved very troublesome to put down. Nevertheless we are of 
opinion t^t the responsibility for law and order ought in future 
to rest on Ministers in Burma no less than in India, and for sub¬ 
stantially the same reasons. At the same time, bearing in mind 
the special features of the problem that we have described, we 5 
think it essential that the Governor of Burma should have powers 
additional to the powers flowing from his special responsibility for 
the prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of Burma as proposed in the Burma White Paper. He should be • 
given the same statutory powers against attempts to overthrow by 10 
violence the Government established by law as we have recommended 
should be vested in the Governors of Indian Provinces.^ Further, 
conditions in Burma manifestly necessitate the maintenance of an 
efficient and highly disciplined police force ; and we are of opinion 
that the recommendations which we made in an earlier passage® 15 
for the protection of thi police forces in the Indian Provinces, by safe¬ 
guarding the statutes and rules which govern their internal organisa¬ 
tion and discipline, should be adopted in Burma also. 

The Burma 442. The police in Burma consist of‘(1) two civil police forces, the 

Folice. District Police and the Rangoon Police, which are organised on 20 
much the same lines as the police forces in the Indian Pro¬ 
vinces and whose main duty is that of detecting and preventing 
crime ; and (2) ten battalions of the Burma Military Police. Siv 
battalions of the latter are frontier battalions, stationed almost 
wholly in the excluded tribal areas contiguous to the frontiers, and 25 
may be described as a watch and ward gendarmerie. Of the other 
four battalions, one is a reserve battalion which provides drafts 
mainly for the frontier battalions and is also responsible for the 
protection of the railwa 5 rs in times of internal disorder, and three are 
“ garrison *' battalions, two with headquarters in Rangoon and one in 30 
Mandalay. These, though organised on a battalion footing, serve 
in the districts in small detachments as patrolling parties and as 
a backing to the District Police, and also supply Treasury guards 
and prisoners’ escorts. These services require a well-armed and 
highly disciplined personnel, and are entrusted in other Provinces 35 
to the so-caUed armed reserves of the civil police, which do not exist 
under that name in Biuma. 
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443. We are informed that it is in contemplation to place the six 
frontier battalions and the reserve battalion of the Military Police 
directly under the Governor as part of the defence organisation, 40 
though it is not intended that they shall form part of the regular 
Defence Force or lose their primary police character. If, as we 
tmderstand, these battalions are at the present time stationed in the 
Excluded Areas in proximity to the frontiers, it would clearly be 




> Supra, para. 96. 
* Supra, para. 93. 
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impossible to transfer them with the ordinary civil police to the 
control of a Minister, and the proposed arrangement seems to us a 
reasonable and convenient one. We are informed also that in timee 
of grave intemal disorder the reserve battalion, and to a limited 
5 extent the frontier battalions also, have been called upon to act as 
additional police outside the Excluded Areas, before recourse is 
had to military aid; and if in future they become part of the defence 
organisation under the control of the Governor, it would be possible 

. for the latter, in the exercise of his special responsibility for the pre- 
10 vention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma, to deal 
effectively with a threatened outbreak without the use of troops, 
or alternatively to place additional forces at the disposal of the 
Minister for the same purpose. 

444. It is intended, we understand, that the three garrison Garrison 
15 battalions should pass under the control of the Minister resxwnsible 
for law and order as part of the police force of the Districts, and they 
would thus correspond to the armed reserves of the civil police in 
the other Provinces. The frontier and reserve battalions would, 
however, be available as a reserve striking force in the event of 
20 serious disturbance wherever it might occur, or to provide reliefs 
for men on continuous duty in the districts. These proposals seem 
to us to be well conceived. The Governor’s responsibility for the 
preservation in the last resource of law and order in Burma may well 
be heavier than in many of the Indian Provinces, but bis position 
25 will be stronger in that he will have under his own control the 
Department of Defence and the resources which it can afford in the 
way of additional military police as well as of troops. We have only 
one suggestion to make. In view of the reservation to the Governor 
of the Department of Defence, we are disposed to think that the 
30 designation of the three garrison battalions which will henceforth 
be under the control of the Minister as Military Police may tend to 
confusion. We suggest, therefore, that some other designation 
should be adopted, and perhaps " the Burma Constabulary " might 
be regarded as appropriate. 

35 445. The Governor is to have a special responsibility^ in respect The 

of («) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof; (6) the safeguarding of the financi^ 
stability and credit of Burma ; (c) the safeguarding of the legitimate bilities. 
interests of minorities ; {(d) the securing to the members of the 

40 public sefvices of any rights provided for them by the Constitution 
Act and the saf eguar^ng of their legitimate interests; (<) the preven¬ 
tion of commercial discrimination ; (/) the administration of certain 
Partially Excluded Areas; and (g) any matter wloich affects the 
administration of any department of government under the directi^ 

45 and control of the Governor. It will be seen that these sjpedal 
responsibilities are substantially the same as those proposed in the 
case of the Governor-General and Governors of Provinces. We have 

* Bunna White Paper, Proposal 17. 
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already recorded our views in relation to the first of them, and, subject 
to the governing factor that in the unitary government of Burma the 
special responsibilities and special and discretionary powers of the 
Governor-General and of the Provincial Governors in India re¬ 
spectively will be combined in the hands of the Governor, we are of 5 
opinion that the recommendations which we have made elsewhere^ 
in regard to these matters, and in regard to arrangements for apprising 
the Governor of any question affecting them in India should apply, 
with some oeressary adjustments of form, in the rase of Burma. 

The suggestion in the Joint Memorandum submitted by certain 10 
of the Burman Delegates that any dispute on the question whether * 
in a particular case the Governor’s special responsibilities are 
involved should be referred to the Privy Council for decision 
completely misapprehends the principle underlying the Proposals; 
and nothing would be more likely to check a healthy constitutional 15 
development than to make the relations between the Governor and 
his Ministers a matter ot law rather than of constitutional usage and 
practice. 

There are certain aspects of commercial discrimination in 
the case of Burma which are of sufficient importance to demand 20 
separate treatment, and we also leave for subsequent consideration 
the question of the Excluded Areas. 

The Reserved Departments 

Defence. 446. The subject of Defence has not the same importance in Burma 

as it has in India, for there is no North-V/est Frontier problem ; but, 25 
as the Statutory Commission observe, Burma has on her own borders 
a less definite but potential danger which, if it actually emerged in 
concrete shape, she could not deal with single-handed®. So long as 
this is so, it is clear that the Department of Defence must remain 
under the exclusive control and administration of the Govcnior ; and 30 
the more so, since the main prc-occupation of those responsible 
for the defence of Burma must alwa}^ lie in the vast Excluded Areas of 
the Province, which are also to remain under the Governor's control. 

It is proposed®, and wo think rightly, that the Governor should also 
have the title of Commaiider-in-Chief. The executive military pow'er 35 
will be vested in him, as the head of the Executive Government, and 
the size of a Burma Defence Force world not in any event justify 
the separate appointment of a Commander-in-Chief for Burma, 
though we assume that there would continue to be a General Officer 
in command of the regular military forces. We hav’c already 40 
mentioned the proposals which arc in contemplation with regard 
to the transfer of certain battalions of the Burma Military Police 
to the defence organisation. The personnel of these battalions 
at the present time is, we understand, for the most part Indian, being 
drawn from men who have served their time with Indian regiments ; 45 

^ Supra, paras. 78-80, 92-101 (so far as applicable), 170 and 171. 

* Report, Vbl. 11, para. 220. 

■ Burma White Paper, Proposal 6. 
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and whether as time goes on it will be found possible to replace these 
with Burma personnd is not a matter on which we are competent to 
express any opinion. We may refer to what we have said on this 
subject in connection with Indian army problems^; but we desire 
5 also to point out that the policing and protection of the Excluded 
Areas, which lie along the frontiers of Burma and which form so large 
a proportion of. the total area of the coimtry, involve military con- 
^ siderations of a special kind. We refer hereafter to the powers 
which the Surma Legislature will possess in connection with 
10 legislation for the enforcement of army discipline. 

447. External affairs and ecclesiastical affairs need no comment. Other 
except, in regard to the latter, to state beyond the possibility of ^served 
misimderstanding that they have no concern with the Buddhist 
religion or any other religion of the population at large. The 
15 affairs of the Excluded ^eas raise, however, various questions 
which it will be more convenient to discuss separately.® 

.• 448. The reservatioi^to the Governor of matters relating to mone- Monetary 

tary policy, currency and coinage, differentiates the Burma White pohey, 
Paper proposals from those of India in a very important respect. 

20 India it is proposed that the Federal Ministers shall be responsible coinage, 

generally Tor finance, the Governor-General ha^^ng only a special 
responsibility for the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit 
» of the Federation, with a Financial Adviser to assist him in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. But it ha? always been made clear 
25 by His Majesty’s Government that the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank, free from political influence, to which the management of 
currency and exchange could be entrusted, was a condition precedent 
to the transfer to Ministers of responsibility for the finance of the 
Federation. A Reserve Bank of India has now been authorised by 
30 Act of the Indian Legislature and measures are therefore in train for 
the fulfilment of tlie condition precedent. But there is no separate 
Reserve Bank in Burma, nor, so far as we are aware, is it in con¬ 
templation to establish one ; and we agree therefore, that the 
control of monetary policy, currency and coinage is properly 
35 reserved to the Governor. 

449. It is proposed to® empower the Governor to appoint at his The 
discretion not more than three Cotmsellors to assist him in the ^vemor’s 
administration of the Reserved Departments. He will also be selkmand 
empowered at his discretion, but after consultation with his Ministers, the Finan- 
.40 to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him and also to advise cial _ 
Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek advice. The Adviser, 
duties of the Financial Adviser will necessarily cover a wider field 
than those of the Financial Adviser to the Governor-General of 
India, not only because of the reservation to the Governor of matters 
45 rdating to monetary policy, currency and coinage, but also 
because the Government of Burma will be a unitary Government, 

* Supra, paxas. 179 and 180. 

* Infra, paras. 458-463. 

* Burma VVliite Paper, Proposal 11. 
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uniting in itself the financial powers which in India will be shared 
between the Federal and the Provincial Governments. In these 
circumstances, we do not think that we can endorse the proposal 
in the Burma Wliite Paper that one of the Counsellors may, in the 
discretion of the Governor, be appointed Financial Adviser. We 5 
assume that the proposal is based upon grotmds of economy ; but 
it seems to us that any saving in expense which might be effected 
by a combination of the two offices would be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the disadvantages which in our opinion would 

result. We think that Ministers would be unlikely to avail 10 
themselves freely of the services of a Financial Adviser who was also 
in administrative charge of a Reserved Department. It is also very 
important that the Financial Adviser should be in a position in which 
he could take an impartial and independent view of the whole financial 
situation, in relation to both the Transferred and the Reserved 15 
Departments, and if he were at the same time one of the Governor’s 
Counsellors he could scarcely avoid finding himself from time to 
time in a position in which his interest in one capacity conflicted 
with his duty in the other. 


The LegislcUure 20 

450. It is proposed ^ that the Legislature shall consist of the King 
represented by the Governor and two Houses, to be styled the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The ^nate. is to consist 
of not more than 36 members, of whom 18 would be elected by the 
House of Representatives, and 18, who may not be officials, would 25 
be nominated by the Governor in his discretion. The House of 
Representatives is to consist of 133 members, of whom 119 would be 
elected to represent general constituencies, and 14 to represent 
special constituencies. The Governor’s Counsellors are to be 
ex-officio members of both Houses for all purposes, except the right 30 
to vote. The Senate is not to sit for any fixed term, but one-quarter 

of its members are to retire every two years. The House of Repre¬ 
sentatives is to continue for five years unless sooner dissolved. 

451. There are no detailed proposals with regard either to the 
composition of the Houses or to the franchise in the Burma White 35 \ 
Paper ; but the Secretary of State has since submitted a Memo- . 
randum, which is printed among the Records of the Committee, 
which contains valuable suggestions with regard to both these 
subjects,® In our opinion suitable provisions can be embodied in 

the future Constitution Act on the basis of these suggestions ; but 40 
though we give them our general approval, there are nevertheless 
certain points in which we think that they require modification; 
and to these we draw attention in the paragraphs which follow. 

^ Burma White Paper, Proposals 21, 23, 24, 25-29. 

> Records £1933-34], Al, p. 10. 



452. We understand that, in the case of those members of the Objectiops^' 
Senate who are to be elected by the House of Rq[K«sentathres, the v 

intention is to adopt the method of the single transferaWe vote, 

So far as this is designed to avoid the necessity of communal repre- mtnbaiot 
5 sentation, it has our cordial approval; but wc do not think that it Senate, 
will effect its object, viz., to secure adequate representation to 
substantial minorities, if the proposal in the Burma White Paper is 
retained, whereby one-quarter of the Senate retires at the expiration 

of every period of two years. It has been pointed out in memoranda 
10 submitted to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and others that 
at the first election, when the full number of 18 seats are to be filled 
and the requisite quota of votes will be eight, the European, Indian 
and Karen communities at any rate could count On securing the 
election of their candidates; but that at the ensuing periodic 
15 elections, with only nine vacant seats to fill, no minority candidate 
could be elected unless all the minority representatives in the 
Lower House pooled their votes, because the necessary quota would 
be too large. Alternative proposals have been made to meet this 
difficulty, but none seem to overcome it entirely; and after full 
20 consideration we have come to the conclusion that the system of 
rotational retirement is unsuitable, and that the better plan would 
be to provide that the life of the Senate shall be for a fixed period of 
seven years, unless it is sooner dissolved.^ But even so the problem 
of casual vacancies, which always causes difficulty under prop>ortional 
25 represcutaliuit systems, has to he faced, if the minorities are not to he 
placed in an increasingly unfavourable position as the seven years 
.draw to a close. We have considered more than one plan for 
meeting this difficulty, none of which is wholly satisfactory; and 
wc think that the best course will be to provide that, where a casual 
30 vacancy occurs in a seat held by the representative of a minority 
community, only candidates of the same community as the vacating 
member shall be eligible. We recognise that this to some extent 
introduces a communal element into the Senate, which we regret; 
but we do not see how in the circumstances it is to be avoided. An 
35 alternative suggestion was that casual vacancies shoffid be filled by 
the Governor’s nomination; but we have felt bound to reject this 
for reasons which it is unnecessary to elaborate. 

453. The proposals for the composition of the House of Repre- Comp^- 
sentatives are fully set out in the Secretary of State's Memorandum, 

40 to '^Ich we have referred. They provide for 119 general con- Repre, 

' stituencies - and 14 special constituencies. Of the general con- sentatives. 
stitucncies, 94 would be non-communal, 12 Karen, 8 Indian, 2 Anglo- 
Indian, and 3 European. The special constituencies are the Univer¬ 
sity of Raison, the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, the Burma- 
45 Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
(European), the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Rangoon Trades 

* The power of dissolutioii rests, of course, with the Governor in his 
discretion: see supra, para. 145. 
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Assodation (Europ^n), and Labour (two Indian and two Busman). 

Out of the non-communal constituencies, three seats would be 
reserved for women. It will be observed that these proposals are 
based upon communal representation with separate electorates. We 
had hoped that it would have been possible to abandon the principle 5 
of communal representation in the case of Burma, however necessary 
it may be for British-India ; but we have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that, for the present at any rate, this is an impracticable 

ideal. It is true that, as we have already observed, there is very little 

religious deavage in Burma, since toleration is a marked character- 10 
istk of the Buddhist creed. There are however racial deavages; 
among the indigenous races there is a dear-cut division between 
Burman and Karen ; and the division between the indigenous and 
non-indigenous (mainly European and Indian) communities is as 
marked as is the division between the non-indigenous communities IS 
themselves. We are nof to be understood as suggesting that the * 
different communities live otherwise than in amity wifh one another, 
although the feeling between Burman and Indian, espedally as 
competitors in the labour market, from time to time becomes acute ; 
but each community has its own culture and outlook on life, and 20 
these do not always blend. It is also to be observed that the minori¬ 
ties have their o\vn representation at the present time in the Burma 
Legislature, and wo are dear that none of them would be prepared \ 
to abandon it; indeed, the Burman Ddegates themselves with few 
exceptions, recognised, even if reluctantly, that the daim was one 25 
which must be met. We therefore accept the proposals in prindple, 
but we are glad to observe a suggestion in the Secretary of State's 
Memorandum that it should be permissible for persons who are not 
members of the communities concerned to stand as candidates for 
communal constituencies. We endorse this suggestion, and we hope 30 
that it may help in the course of time to break down the barrier 
which at present exists. 

454. It will be observed that three of the ninety-four non-com¬ 
munal seats are, under the proposals in the Memorandum, to be 
reserved for women. The representative of the women of Burma 35* 
informed us, however, that Burman women did not desire this 
reservation, and we are satisfied that this is so. In these circum¬ 
stances the question arises whether these three seats should be 
eliminated altogether or assigned elsewhere, possibly as an addition 

to the representation of special interests. We are of opinion on the 40 r 
information before us that the special interests are already ade¬ 
quately represented, and that the total number of the House of 
Representatives should therefore be 130 instead of 133. 

455. We agree generally with the proposals in the Memorandum* 
for the franchise for the Lower House, which will result In a 45 
substantial increase in the electorate. The present electorate of 
Buima consists of 1,956,000 men and 124,000 women; and the 

> Records [1933-4] A1 p. 10. 
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proposals in the Memorandum will increase this number to 2,300,000 
men and 700,000 women, or 23*26 per cent, of the total population, 
as against 16*9 per cent. The increase in the number of women 
voters is considerable ; the proportion to the adult female population 
5 is increased from 4 per cent, to about 21 per cent., and the proportion 
of women to men voters from 1 : 14*3 to 1 : 3*5. In British India 
our recommendations would increase the number of voters from 
3 per cent, of the total population of British India to 14 per cent., 
and the proportion of women to men voters from 1 : 20 to between 
10 1:4*5 and 1:5; if all women eligible to vote apply to be put on the 
register. The proportionate increase in the Burmese electorate is 
thus rather less than that in the case of India, both in the case of men 
and women. The reason for this is that the number of voters on the 
* register in Bu^a is already considerably higher in proportion to 
1'5 population than in India, and that the standard of living is con¬ 
siderably higher in Burma than in India, which means that a 
property qualification results in a larger proportion of the population 
-being placed on the roll. We are informed that, despite this large 
extension of the franchise, the Government of Burma regard tlie 
*20 proposals as administratively practicable, and, that being so, we 
accept them. The representative of the wonien of Burma urged 
that a wifehood franchise should be included, as in India; and, 

• ■' ‘‘having regard to the exceptional position which women hold in Burma, 
we should have been glad to give favourable consideration to this 
25 suggestion. Wc are informed however that the inclusion of a 

wifehood franchise would increase the total electorate by over 
40 per cent, and we hesitate to recommend so near an approach to 
adult franchise at present. 

456, The proposals of the Burma White Paper with regard to the Po'.veis of 
30 powers of the Legislature follow the same lines as those in the case Legislature, 
of India and need no further comment except on two points. As in 
the case of the Indian Legislatures the Bunna Legislature will have 
no power to make any law affecting the Army, Air Force, and Naval 
Discipline, Acts; but it is likely that for some time to come Indian 
35 forces will be serving in Burma the members of which are subject to 
the corresponding Indian Acts, and it is clear that it should also 
be beyond the competence of the Burma Legislature to repeal or 
amend any of the latter Acts. There will also, as in British India, be 
certain restrictions on the power of the Burma Legislature to pass 
40 discriminatory legislation affecting persons domiciled in the United 
Kingdom ; but questions will also arise as to their power to pass such 
legislation affecting persons domiciled in British India. This, how¬ 
ever, is a matter which will be more conveniently discussed later 
when the subject of discrimination in general is being considered.^ 

45 457. Since the functions of the Government in Burma after Rdatioos 

• separation will extend to all matters which in India will fall within , 

the. Federal as well as within the Provincial sphere, it would seem' 
at first sight that the Senate in Burma should correspond, whether 


^ Infra para. 473. 
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in size or in the extent of its powers, rather-to the Federal Cpmu^ 
of State than to any of the l^ovindal Le§pslative Councils. If the 
House of Representatives has 130 members, the Senate, on the 
Indian analogy, diould have a membership of nearly 100. The pro¬ 
posals in the Burma White Paper, however, contemplate, as we have 5 
said, a Senate of 36 members only; and we understand that this 
accoids generally with the views expressed at the Biuma Round 
Table Conference. We do not think that any larger body would ba 
appropriate to the circumstances of Burma ; but, that being so. it 
must follow that the Senate must be regarded as a body having IQ 
revisory and delaying powers like the Upper House in an Indian 
Province, rather than one possessing substantially equal powers with 
the Lower House, like the Council of State. Conflicts between the 
two Houses should be resolved in the manner which we have recom¬ 
mended in the case of the Indian Provinces^, with this modification, 15 
that it should be permissible for a Bill passed by the Senate, but 
rejected by the Housf* of Representatives, also to be referred for 
decision to a Joint Session. 

(3) Special Subjects 

(a) Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas 20 

458. The Burma White Paper proposes® that Excluded Areas 
should be reserved to the exclusive administration and control of 
the Governor, but that Partially Excluded Areas should pass imder 
the control of Ministers, though the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility in respect of the administration of these 25 
areas. The Excluded Areas are to be those areas which have been 
under the existing law notified as " backward tracts ” ; the Partially 
Excluded Areas are to be those which are at the present time not 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Burma Legislature, but which 
have been excluded from the operation of the Burma Rural Self- 30 
Government Act and do not return members to the Legislative 
Council. The area comprised in the first category extends to 90,200 
square miles, with a population of approximately 1,900,000 ; the 
second to 23,000 square miles, with a population of approximately 
370,000 ; and when it is remembered that the total area of Burma is 35 
234,000 square miles, it will be seen that the Excluded and Partially 
Exduded Areas together comprise vejy nearly one-half of the area 

of the whole Province, though they are only inhabited by about one- 
seventh of the population. Various questions arise with regard to 
these areas, which it is necessary to consider in some detail. 40 

459. In the first place, the distinction which is at present drawn 
between the Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas appears to be 
to some extent an arbitrary one, and we find it difficult to understand 
why some of the Partially Excluded Areas have never been notified , 
as backwanl tracts; though perhaps the reason may be, in some 45 

1 Supra, para. 150. 

a Burma White Paper, Proposal 10. 
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cases at any rate, that they are of so primitive a diaracter that they 
have remained practically imadministered and it was therefore a 
matter of indifiEerence vrhether they were classified in one cat^ory 
or the other. The Secretary of State's Memorandum,^ which we 
5 understand reflects the views of the Government of Burma, suggests 
that, where an area has never been formally declared a backward 
tract and does not consist exclusively of hill districts, it is undesirable 
to withdraw it from the scope of Ministers and the Legislature, and 

that it should therefore continue to be regarded ae a Partially 
10 Excluded Area only. We cannot accept this suggestion, nor do we 
agree that the omissions of the past should necessarily hr perpetuated 
in the future. Such information as we have leads us to think that the 
Salween district should certainly become an Excluded Area. With 
regard to tlie others, our information is not precise enough to enable 
15 us to make detailed recommendations ; but we are of opinion that 
the Government of Burma should be requested to examine the whole 
question de novo and to advise whether, notwithstanding the present 
legal position, any districts which it is proposed should form part 
of a Partially Excluded Area are of sudi a character that their 
20 notification as backward tracts would be justified, if the matter were 
at large. 

460. We have no doubt at all that the Excluded Areas should 
remain under the exclusive administration and control of the 
Gtovemor. The Joint Memorandum of the ijurman JDelegates 
25 expresses the opinion that there should be no wholly Excluded Areas 
except those included in the Shan States Federation ; but the argu¬ 
ments advanced in support of this opinion seem to us to misapprehend 
entirely the reasons which imderlie the proposals in the Burma White 
Paper. We do not think that we can do better than quote a passage 
30 from the Secretary of State’s Memorandum, with which we find 
ourselves in complete agreement. 

“It is important to remember that the word * backward,’ 
which is the technical term used to denote areas notified under 
Section 52 a of the Government of India Act, 1919, may lead to 
35 a serious misunderstanding of the position. It suggests that 
the difference between these tracts and the ordinary districts 
is one of degree of development which will necessarily tend to 
disappear with time. Tlus is far from the whole truth. The 
existing backward tracts are hiU districts lying on the north, 
40 west and east of Burma, and resembling in their general char- 
. acteristics the backward tracts along the eastern border of 
Assam. Their inhabitants, mainly Kachins, Chins and Shans, 
differ radically from those of the plains in race, religion, law, 
customs, and language, and most of these differences viill be 
45 bridged, not by a simple process of development, but by the 
muc^ slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their 
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existing culture. It is the absence of common outlook and 
aspirations which is perhaps the main factor militating against 
the assimilation of the backward tracts in the hills in the 
political institutions of the plains. The history of the relations 
between the backward tracts and the plains is one of opposition 5 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the admini¬ 
stration of the tracts was the protection of the plains. Such 
feelings of antipathy die slowly in remote places; and the 
inhabitants of the backward tracts are still devoid of any real 
sense of community, political or otherwise, with the plains. 10 
Further, the inhabitants of the backward tracts are ignorant 
of conditions in the plains and those of the plains are equally 
ignorant of conditions in the tracts. It is true that, since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, civilising influences have been at 
work. The Kachins come down with confidence from their hills 15 
to market in the villages of the plains and mix more freely with 
the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come under the 
influence of missionaries. Kachins and Chins also are recruited 
to the Bunna Rifles and Burma Military Police. But the fact 
remains that the plains and the backward tracts are different 20 
worlds with no adequate mutual knowledge and no adequate 
contact by which such knowledge may be readily diffused. 

The ‘ backward tracts ’ in Burma are admittedly not ripe for 
representative institutions and have not. it is bdieved. shown 
any desire for them. The time will not be ripe for such a change 25 
until conditions in the tracts have undergone a fundamental 
change and until their inhabitants have learned to feel that 
they are part of a larger political whole. Such a state of affairs 
is not likely to come to pass within any period that can at 
present be foreseen Meanwhile, the Provincial Legislature, 30 
however capable of legislating for the plains which it knows 
and represents, is clearly not qualified to legislate for people • 
it docs not represent and for conditions of which it has no 
adequate knowledge. Added to this is the consideration that 
law in the backward tracts is mainly customary law supple- 35 
menled by simple regulations issued under Section 71 of the 
Government of India Act—a very refractory substance for 
amalgamation with Acts of the Legislature.”^ 

461. The Joint Memorandum of the Bumian Delegates draws 
attention to certain financial arrangements in coimection with the 40 
Federated Shan States, and recommends that the contribution from 
Burma revenues to those Stales should cease and that the States should 
be required to pay their share of the cost of defence and general 
administration. We think that the Delegates- are under some 
misapprehension in this mattdr, for we are informed that no such 45 
contribution has been made for the last two years, and that there 
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4.00 intention of reneiieing it. We .understand the intention to be 
that after sef>aration the States should be credited with a sWe 
of receipts from customs dues proportionate to the consumption of 
dutiable articles in their area, and with a similar ^lare of income 
5 tax and other taxes which are at the present time central sources of 
revenue, but which will, after separation, be levied in Burma for 
the purposes of the local Government. The Shan States will in their 
turn contribute a fixed sum representing the share fairly allocable 
to them of central expenditure which will in future be borne by 
10 Burma, and of the cost of general administration from which the 
States derive benefit equally witli the rest of Burma. This appears to 
us a reasonable arrangement. We should perhaps explain that the 
Shan States, though British territory, are a quasi-autonomous area 
administered by the Shan Sawbwas or Chiefs under the general 
15 supervision of the Governor, and that since 1922 they have been 
formed into a species of Federation for certain common purposes. 
The finances of the Federation have always been kept distinct from 
the provincial finances of Burma, and we think it desirable that 
this arrangement should continue. Special provision for this purpose 
20 will, we think, be required in the Constitution Act; and we are of 
opinion (1) that the share of revenue which the Shan States are to 
receive, as indicated above, and the contribution which they are to 
make to Burma revenues, should be fixed from time to time by Order 
in Council; (2) that the States' share of revenue, when fixed, should 
25 be a non-votable head of expenditure appropriated for the purposes 
of the administration of the States ; and (3) that the contribution 
of the States should not be paid directly to Burma revenues but 
allocated to the Governor for the same purposes. The Burraan 
Joint Memorandum suggests that the financial settlement between 
30 the Shan States and Burma (i.e. the determination of the share of 
revenue and of the States’ contribution) should be referred to an 
. impartial tribunal and should not be left to be dealt with by the 
Governor. We understand that in fact a committee of three officers, 
one representing Burma, one the Shan States, with an independent 
35 chairman, has ^ready been set up for the purpose of advising the 
Governor on this matter, and in these circumstances we do not tliink 
that any useful purpose would be served by the appointment of an 
extraneous tribunal. 

462. Wc understand the Burman Delegates also to suggest that 
40 the financial arrangements for other Excluded Areas should be 
the same as those for the Shan States, that their expenditure 
should be met out of their own revenue, and that they should have 
a budget separate from the general Burma budget. There does not 
seem to us to be any true analogy between the two cases. The Shan 
45 States are a compact area, and for all common purposes form a 
^ single oiganised administrative unit; this cannot be said of any of 
the other Excluded Areas. We tl^k therefore that the Burma 
White Paper ri^^dy proposes that the money required for the 
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administration of those areas, apart from the Shan States, should 
come from Burma general revenues, and should be a non-votable 
head of expenditure. We may, however, draw attention to the 
fact that the forests in the Excluded Areas are at the present time, 
and will continue to be, under the administration of the Forest 5 
Department, which since 1923 has been one of the transferred depart¬ 
ments; and the Excluded Areas make a substantial contribution 
through this channel to the general revenues of Burma. We think 
that the restrictions on the powers of the ILegislature. both in regard 
to the application of enactments passed by it and in regard to 10 
questions and resolutions, which we have recommended dsewhere 
in regard to similar areas in British India, should apply in regard 
to the Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas of Burma. 

463. We have mentioned previously the Karenni States, an area 
of 4,000 square miles with a population of 64,000 which lies on the 15 
eastern border of Burma and is not British territory. There is also 
a small non-British enclave known as the Assigned Tract of Namwan, 
which is held on a perpetual lease from China in order to facilitate 
frontier transit questions. It is proposed that these two areas shall 
be treated on the same footing as Excluded Areas, and that the 20 
trifling sums required for administrative purposes in connection with 
them shall be treated as expenditure on an Excluded Area. In view 
of the smallness of. the areas involved, this seems a convenient 
arrangement ; but wc assume that, since they arc not British 
territory, it will still be necessary to legislate for them by means of 25 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act procedure. 

(b) The Public Services 

Proposals 464. The proposals in the Burma White Paper^ on this subject 
are stibstantially the same mutatis mutandis a^ those in the case of 
for India, and we consider that the recommendations which we have 30 

Services. made in respect of the Public Services in India^ should similarly apply 
mutatis mutandis in respect of Burma. In the following paragraphs, 
therefore, it is only necessary to draw attention to one or two 
special points. The services in Burma which will in future correspond 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will necessarily 35 
have different designations; but present members of the Indian 
Civil Service who are serving in Burma have informed us of their 
desire to remain members of the Indian Civil Service, seconded 
for service under the Government of Burma and to retain all the 
rights and privileges of that service. If we correctly imderstand 40 
this request to mean that the officers in question desire that, though 
no longer subordinate in any degree to the Governor-General of 
India in Council, they should still be entitled to describe themselves 
as members of the Indian Civil Service, to which they were in fact 
recruited, we see no objection to acceding to their desire. As 45 

1 Burma White Paper, Proposals 84-99. 
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regards the request to retain the rights and privileges of that Service, 
we note that the Burma White Paper proposes, rightly in our 
opinion, that officers serving in Burma who were appointed by 
the Secretary of State shall be protected in existing rights and that 
5 the Secretary of State shall be empowered to award such compensa¬ 
tion as he may consider just and equitable for the loss of any of them. 
In the case of Central Service officers now serving in Burma, it is 
proposed that those who were recruited by the Government of 
India for service in Burma alone should be compulsorily transferred 
10 to the service of the Government of Burma, but that those who 
were recruited either by the Secretary of State or by the Government 
of India without special reference to service in Burma should only 
be liable to transfer to the Government of Burma with their consent 
and the consent of the authority who appointed them. This seems 
15 a reasonable distinction to draw, and we approve it. 

465. There is a matter of importance to which it will be 
conveniert to refer at this point, namely, the principles on which 
recruitment to the Services, which in Burma after separation will 
correspond to the All-India Services, should be based. The Statutory 
20 Commission^ when recording in general terms its views as to the 
Government of a separated Burma, laid great stress on the importance 
of building up these Services in the tradition of the All-India Services 
which they will replace, and said; “ The pace of Burmanisation 
must be decided on its merits." The ratios of European and Indian 
25 recruitment to the Indian Civil .Service and Indian Police which were 
approved in 1924 on the recommendation of the Lee Conunission 
were designed to produce an equality of Europeans and Indians (in 
which term Burmans arc included for this pmpose) for India as a 
whole, including Burma, by 1939 in the Indian Civil Service and by 
30 1949 in tlic Indian Police. The baris of calculation was an All-India 
average, and it has always been recognised that whereas by the dates 
mentioned there will be more Indians than Europeans in those 
Services in some Provinces, in others there will be fewer. Burma falls 
in the tatter category. From figures which have been laid before us 
35 showing the change in ratio in the Indian Civil Service in Burma 
during the last decade, it is clear that an equality of Europeans and 
Burmans is unlikely to be attained by 1939 ; nor, we are informed, is 
equality likely to be attained in the Indian Police in Burma by 1949. 

Any attempt to expedite the attainment of sueh equality by sacrificing 

40 the standard required of recruits would be destructive of the principle 
on which the Statutory Commission laid such emphasis, and might 
well be disastrous to Burma. We are of opinion that the proportion 
of Europeans and Burmans in the Services which in a separated 
Burma will take the place of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
45 Police will be a relevant consideration in deciding when the projected 
enquiry® into the question of future recruitment should take place 

* Report, Vol. II, para. 225. 

* Burma White l^per, Prox>osal 93; cf. supra para. 298. 
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for Burma; and we wish to endorse the opinion held by the Statotoiy 
CoxnmisMon in the passage dted that, in the meantiine, tiie important 
thing in Burma’s interest is to preserve the standard of recruitment 
without too close a consideration for the eariy attainment in Burma 
of what was no more than an average figure calculated for the whole 5 
of India without strict regard to differing conditions in differing 
Provinces. 

466. Burma has one Service which has no exact counterpart in 
India, viz., the Burma Frontier Service. This is now controlled and 
recruited by the Local Government, but it includes certain appoint- 10 
ments the incumbents of which enjoy rights guaranteed by the 
Secretary of State. We approve the proposal in the Burma White 
Paper that this Service should be recruited and controlled by the 
Governor in his discretion, since most of the ofiicers who belong to 

it would be serving in Excluded Areas under the control of the 15 
Governor.* 

467. When the Burma White Paper was first published, the 
question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
Medical and the Railway Services was still under examination. We 
understand, however, from the subsequent Memorandum submitted 20 
to us by the Secretary of State that as regards the Railway Services 
the intention now is that the proposed .statutory Railway Board for 
Burma shall, in conjunction with the Public Service Commission, 
control recruitment.2 We have already recommended that recruit¬ 
ment for the Railway Service in India should be in the hands of the 25 
new Railway Board, and we see no reason why the same principle 
should not be applied also in the case of Burma. As regards the 
question of recruitment to the Medical Service, we are informed that 
this matter is still undei consideration, and we have not sufficient 
information before us to make any considered recommendation ; but 30 
we are disposed to think that for the time being some recruitment by 
the Secretary of State of European medical officers must continue. 

468. We desire to draw attention to what we have already said 
on the subject of the Forest Service in India and the need for the 
co-ordination of researcli.® Our recommendations with regard to 35 
the Forest Ser\dce in the Indian Provinces are not of course applicable 

as they stand to the Forest Service in Burma; but we hope never¬ 
theless that arrangements may be made whereby the Central 
Institute for Research and the Training College at Dehra Dun will be 
available for entrants from Burma. We hope too that nothing will be 40 
done which might exclude the possibility of an interchange of 
officers between the Forest Services of Burma and India ; and we 
refer in this connection to certain of the recommendations of the 
Burma Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference. 

^ Bnnna White Paper, Introd. para. 22. 

• Records [1933-34], A2, p. 11. 

* Supra, paras. 305^. 



' 469. It is proposed that there should be a Public Service 
Conunission for Burma.^ This we regard as an essential provision, 
and we think that the Constitution Act should in this respect follow 
the Indian model^. 

5 470. This is a convenient point at which we may refer to 

questions connected with the domiciled community, including Anglo- 
Indians and Anglo-Burmans, in respect both to education and to 
their fitness for appointments in the various Services—^the latter 

depending very greatly on the efficiency of the fornier. Owing 
10 to the fact that the progress of English education among the 
Burmese was far slower than in India, Anglo-Indians are still 
to be found in some of the higher posts in the Provincial and sub¬ 
ordinate Services in Burma, in the teaching profession, in the higher 
clerical posts, as well as in the Central Services still under control 
15 by the Government of India. Over the whole Province the recent 
census shows that there are altogetlier 19,200 Anglo-Indians, of 
whom just over half arc concentrated in Rangoon. Hitherto their 
chief competitors have been Indians imported from India, and not 
Burmese at all, and it is obvious that any rapid drop in the number 
20 of Anglo-Indians employed in the Land Kecolds and Excise Depart¬ 
ments, as well as in the present Central Services which will be 
transferred to the control of the Government of Burma, would inflict 
an unmerited blow on this community, for they would not merely 
lose these posts but also the means which have enabled them to pay 
25 for the education of their children. It is important therefore for 
this, among other reasons, that the standard of European education 
should be maintained. In India, few Indian parents wish to send 
their children to Christian schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children; but for some years past Burmese parents have shown an 
30 increasing liking for schools of this kind, and the i)ercentage of 
children of other races who have been admitted into these schools 
has- increased considerably in the last ten years. The teachers 
in these schools have to be paid higher salaries, and they 
fulfil the natural wish of European and Anglo-Indian parents 
35 that their children should be brought up in a Christian school 
and taught by teachers whose mother-tongue is English. If, 
therefore, pupils of other races and creeds i^ould, under the new 
Constitution, be further increased, the whole character of these 
institutions will be practically destroyed. It was represented to us 
40 ttiat the Anglu-Iudiaiis felt tliat the tests uiipused upon Anglo-Indian 
children in the matter of proficiency in Burmese tended to be tco 
severe upon children whose mother-tongue was English, and that 
they were thereby prejudiced in the matter of becoming qualified 
for employment in the Public Services. 'Ihese are matters upon 
45 which it is not possible for us to enter in any detail, but we consider 
that both the education and the emplo 3 m[ient of Anglo-Indians should 
engage the special attention of the Governor in order that this 

* Burma White Paper. Proposals 100-104. 

• Supra, paras. 313-4. 
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deserving dass should not be subjected to any handicaps either in 
the quality of their education or their digibility for posts in the 
Government service. It would further be necessary for regulations 
to be made la 3 ung down the percentage of appointments in Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Customs' Service, which could 
fittingly be reserved for members of the Anglo-Indian community. 


Discriniina- 
tion as 
between 
Butim and 
India. 


Penal dis¬ 
crimination 
against 
imports to 
and from 
Burma and 
India. 


(c) Contfnefcial and other forms of discrimination 

471. In so far as this is a matter between the United Kingdom 
and Burma, the proposals in the Burma White Paper, supplemented 
by a subsequent Memorandum submitted to us by the Secretary of 10 
State,^ are the same as those in the case of India, and we approve 
them subject to the general application to the case of Burma, mutatis 
mutandis, of the modifications which we have made in the corres¬ 
ponding proposals originally submitted to us in relation to India. 

In particular we recommend that there should be imposed on the 15 
Governor of Burma an additional special responsibility corresponding 
to that which we have recommended* should be imposed on the 
Governor-General of India for the prevention of discriminatory or 
penal treatment of imports from the United Kingdom. The Burma 
White Paper and the Secretary of State’s Memorandum, however, 20 

deal also with the question of discrimination as between India and 
Burma after the separation of the two countries, and this raises 
certain problems of its own. 

472. The general principle underlying the proposals sub¬ 
mitted to us in this regard is that, inasmuch as the association 25 
between India and Burma in the last 50 years has been, broadly, 

of a similar nature to that which has been built up over a longer 
period between the United Kingdom and India, Indians should be 
afforded in Burma, generally, the same measure of protection in 
regard to their business avocations and commercial imdertakings 30 
as we have recommended for United Kingdom subjects. We think 
that tliis is right. Pursuing this principle, we think that the addi¬ 
tional responsibility which, as we have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, should be laid upon the Governor to protect imports 
into Burma from the United Kingdom from penal or discriminatoi^ 35 
treatment, should extend to the protection of imports from India 
into Burma. And, in order that Burma should not be exposed, or 
feel that she is exposed, by this recommendation to unequal treat¬ 
ment in tljiis respect, we think that, reciprocally, the special 
responsibility with which the Governor-General of India is to be 40 
charged under our recommendation should extend to the case of 
the products of Burma imported into India. 


1 Records [1933-34], A2, p. 1. 
* Supra, para. 345. 
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473. ^ The Memorandum to which we have referred deals also n^th JPoAioa of 
a particular problem affecting the right of entry of Indian subjects Indiana la 
into Burma. It points out that there are in Burma over 1,000,000 
persons either domiciled in India or originating from some Indian 

5' Province. Some are in the permanent service of the Government, but 
the greater number are labourers who only intend to stay in Burma 
for a few y^ears and who by accepting smaller wages tend to oust the 
indigenous labourer and to lower his standard of living. Others are 
Indian money lenders who advanee money on the security of agri- 
10 cultural land and crops, and whose operations, especially in times of 
depression, are such as to bring about an extensive transfer of owner¬ 
ship from an indigenous agricultural population to a non-indigenous 
and non-agricultural class. It is clear that in these circumstances it 
would be unreasonable to include in a new Constitution for Burma 
15 provisions which would in effect give to all persons domiciled in India 
an unrestricted right of entry into Burma ; and it is accordingly pro¬ 
posed that it should be competent for the Burma Legislature to enact ' " 
legislation restricting or imposing conditions of entry into Burma in 
respect of all persons other than British subjects domiciled in the 
20 United Kingdom. We think that this is right > but we agree with the 
further proposal which is made by the Secretary of State that, with a 
view to preventing the imposition of vexatious or unreasonable re¬ 
strictions or conditions for the entry of Indians of good standing into 
Burma, the introduction of any legislation regulating immigration 
25 into Burma should be subject to the Governor’s prior consent. Never¬ 
theless, we hope that these matters will ultimately come to be 
arranged between India and Burma on a conventional basis, and 
we refer to earlier observations which wc have made on this aspect 
of the subject. We have also expressed the opinion elsewhere that 
30 it may be desirable that any temporary Trade Agreement made 
between the existing Governments of the two coimtries with a 
view to tiding over the difficult period immediately after separation, 
when the two new Governments will probably be too fully occupied 
with other matters to enter into a long and intricate negotiation, 

35 should also include provisions relating to emigration and immigration. 

474. There are certain legal restrictions in force at present on the Existing 
right of persons of non-Burman birth or domicile to compete for restnettona. 
certain public appointments or to qualify for the exercise of certain 
professions ; and it is right that these should be retained. As regaids 

40 the future, the power of the Burma Legislature to impose conditions 
or restrictions on entry into Burma should prove a sufficient safe¬ 
guard. Subject to the above modifications, we are of opinion that 
^e question of discrimination as between India and Burma should 
be dealt with on the same lines as that of discrimination between 
45 India and the United Kingdom. But the separation of Burma from 
India wiU create a special category of persons in Burma of United 
Kingdom dcmiidle for whose protection in India provision will, 
we think, require to be made in the Constitution India rather 
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than that of Bunna. We refer to the case of companies established 
already in Burma with United Kingdom personnel and United 
Kingdom capital. Such companies have established themselves in 
Burma as a Province of British India and we think that it would 
evidently be inequitable if, after the separation of Burma, they are 5 
in a less favourable position in respect of their operations in British 
India than a company established at the same time and under the 
same conditions in, say, Bombay or Bengal. 

475. As regards professional qualifications, other than medical, 
we have nothing to add to what we have already said in the case of 10 
India. As regards medical qualifications, the position is different. 

A local Burma Act at present entitles any jjerson holding a British or 
Indian medical qualification to be enrolled on the Medical Register in 
Burma, but also empowers the Burma Medical Council to refuse to 
register any practitioner who holds only a qualification conferred in a 15 
Dominion or foreign country which does not recognise Indian medical 
degrees. The recent action by the General Medical Council, to which 
wc have referred elsewhere, in withdrawing their recognition of Indian 
medical diplomas, did not affect Burma specifically, since we under¬ 
stand that at that time there was no authority in Burma by which 20 
such diplomas were granted ; but we are informed that diplomas are 
now granted by the University of Rangoon. The Indian Medical Act, 
1933, which sets out the Indian diplomas which entitle their holders 
to be placed upon the Indian register does not include among them 
any diploma granted in Burma, but contains provisions enabling 25 
Rangoon diplomas to be included in the list, if the Indian Medical 
Council are satisfied after investigation that the standard of proficiency 
prescribed by the University of Rangoon is adequate. According to 
our infoimation, however, the procedure prescribed by the Act will 
take some time, and it is uncertain when the Rangoon diploma 30 
will in fact be admitted to the list; and in these circumstances 
the position is one of some doubt and obscurity, especially as 
the Indian Act will obviously require some modification in its 
application to Burma after the separation of the two countries. 

476, We think that all persons at present practising medicine in 35 
Burma by virtue of a United Kingdom or Indian qualification ought 

in any event to have that right assured to fhem.^ As regards the 
future, we hope that it will eventually be found possible by means of 
reciprocal arrangements between the General Medical Council and 
the Indian Medical Council on the one hand and the Burma 40 
authorities on the other to arrive at a solution satisfactory to all 
concerned. In the meantime we think that statutory provision 
should be made to secure to holders of United Kingdom and Indian 
medical qualifications which arc recognised by the General Medical 
Council the right to be enrolled on the Medical Register in Bunna. 45 
The precise form which the provision sliould take will require 

* * Cf. mpra, para. 358. 
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examination^ but we think that i^edprocal ariangeinenfs should vbe 
made by which the medical degrees granted by Racoon University, 
if and when recognised by the Indian Medical Council and the 
General Medical Council, would receive a similar measure of protection 
5 in India and in the United Kingdom to that which we think suitable 
for United Kingdom and Indian qualifications in Burma. 


(d) The Railway Board 

477. The Secretary of State has furnished us with a Memorandum Pniposala 
containing proposals for the constitution of a Railway Board to fora 

10 manage the Burman railways after separation.^ This follows in its 
main outlines the proposals which we have already discussed for 
a Railway Authority in India; but the problem is a very different 
one in Burma, where the railway system consists only of some 2,000 
miles of railway, and where there are no such complications as arise 
15 in India from the existence of company-owned railways or railways 
belonging to Indian States. Accordingly, while the Indian Railway 
Board is more correctly described as a Railway Authority, the 
Railway Board in Burma is intended to be, in the words of the 
Memorandum, “ a Board of Directors for the one railway S 3 rstem 
20 owned by the State." Agreeably with this conception, it is proposed 
that the chief executive olHcer of the railways shall be ex-officio 
President of the Board. 

478. We agree generally with the proposals in the Memorandum, Mbdifica* 
subject to the following modifications. We do not think that the tions 

25 Financial Adviser shotild be a member of the Board, for the same sogRestod, 
reasons which in our view make it undesirable that he should also 
be one of the Governor's Coxmsellors, since his duty and interest 
might at times be in conflict We think, nevertheless, that there 
should be a member of the Board with special financial experience. 

30 Secondly, it has been represented to us that the proposed ineligibility 
for membership of the Board of persons who have contractual 
relations with the railways would in the case of Burma unduly 
restrict the field from whicli suitable members might be selected. 

We are informed that the Government of Burma recognize the force 
85 of this contention, and suggest the inclusion of provisions similar 
to those which are to be found in the Rangoon Port Act, the effect 
of which is to make Oi personal interest in a contract a disqualification 
either for membership or for participation in a discussion of matters 
relating to such a contract. This suggestion merits, we think, 

40 favourable consideration. Thirdly, it seems to us that the Railway 
Board in Burma ought to be in a position to begin its operations 
contemporaneously with the establi^ment of the new Government, 
and that legislation for this purpose will therefore be necessary before 

» Records [I933-34J, A2, p. 7. 
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the separation of the two countries. It would obviously be inappro¬ 
priate for the present Legislature in India to enact such legislation, 
and we think therefore that it must be enacted in the Constitution 
Act itself, though it may well be found convenient to leave some of 
the detailed provisions to be prescribed by Order'in Council. ‘ 5 

(e) Constitueiit powers the Judiciary ; Audit and Audiior-’General; 

A dvocate-General 

479. The recommendaliuiis wliicli we have made on these four 
subjects in the case of India^ will, we think, be equally appropriate, 
mutatis muta^idis, in the case of Burma. But as Burma after separa- iQ 
tion will be a unitary State and will not be within the jurisdiction 

of the Indian Federal Court, we think that an appeal should lie as 
of right to the Privy Council from the High Court in any case 
involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act. We take this 
opportunity to record our opinion that the recommendations which 15 
we have made elsewhere® for the prescription of English as the 
language of the High Courts in India and the use of English for the 
conduct of bu.siness in the Indian Legislatures should apply equally 
to the case of the High Court and the Legislature in Burma. As 
regards audit arrangements, it is evident that Burma will require 20 
after separation her own audit system. As regards Home Audit, 
however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma busine.ss 
transacted in London will not be sufficient to justify the appointment 
of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event we think 
that some arrangement should be made whereby the Auditor for 25 
Indian Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for 
Burma. We think that liberty should be afforded in the Act for 
the new Burma Government to establish a High Commissioner of its 
own in London if it finds it necessary to do so ; but we foresee the 
possibility that the amount of business requiring to be transacted in 30 
London on behalf of the Government of Burma may be so small as 
not to justify, at the outset, the expense of establishing such an office; 
and we think that it might be well to examine the possibility of the 
functions of such an official being undertaken by some otherauthority 
on an agency basis for the time being. 35 

(f) The Secretary of State and his Advisers 

480. The establishment of responsible government in Burma neces¬ 
sarily implies, as in the case of India, the disappearance in relation 

to Burma of the corporation known as the ^cretary of State in 
Council. It follows that there should be a transference of the rights, 40 
liabilities and obligations incurred by the Secretary of State in 
Council in respect of Burma to the appropriate authority to be 
established in Burma, corresponding to the transference to the 
Federal or Provincial Governments in India which in an earlier 
passage we have suggested should be provided for in the Indian 45 

' Supra, paras. 322-341, 374-381, 396-399 and 400-403. 

■ Supra, para. 373. 
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Constitution. The question has been"raised whether the Secretary 
of State for India should become in future the Secretary of State for 
India and Burma. The Joint Memorandum of the Burman Delegates 
suggests that there should be a separate Secretary of State for 
5 Burma, or else tliat the Secretary of State for the Dominions should 
hold the office. We are disposed to think that the Secretary of State 
for India should in future hold two separate portfolios, one as 
Secretary of State for India and one as Secretary of State for Burma; 
and we are of opinion that, though the two offices would be legally 
10 distinct, it is most desirable on practical grounds that they should 
be held by the same person. There is, we are convinced, no real 
danger that the interests of Burma wotild be unfairly subordinated 
to those of India in the hands of a Secretary of State holding the 
double office. 

15 481. The Secretary of State, as Secretary of State for Burma, The 

ought, we think, to have a small body of Advisers, not more than Secretaty 
two or three at the most, to advise him on questions concerning c* Site's 
Burma; but our recommendation in the case of India that the risers.. 
Secretary of State should be bound in Service matters by the opinion 
520 of his Advisers or a majority of them would not be altogether 
appropriate in the case of so small a body; and it is for coifsideration 
whether, where Service matters are concerned, which are and will 
continue to be ejusdetn generis in India and Burma, the India and 
Burma Advisers should not sit together and advise jointly. 

25 (g) Financial adjustmerU between India and Burma 

482. It is clear that on the separation of the two countries there Financial 
will have to be an equitable apportionment of assets and liabilities, adjustment 
including under the latter head the liability for loans and loan 
charges which are at present a liability cither of the Secretary of g^^tion. 
30 State or of the Government of India. The Burma White Paper 
contains no definite proposals as to the manner in which this appor¬ 
tionment is to be effected ; but we assume that it will be necessary 
to appoint some impartial tribunal which will in the first place lay 
down the principles of the apportionment, leaving the application 
35 of those principles to be worked out in detail at a later date. It 
will be necessary to include in the Constitution Act provisions giving 
the force of law in both countries to the award or awards issued from 
time to time by the tribunal. It is also very desirable that its work 
should be well advanced by the time the new Government in Burma 
40 is established, and we think that steps should be taken for. its 
appointment at as early a date as is reasonably practicable. 
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PROPOSALS FOB INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL RRFOBH 


INTRODUCTION 
The White Paper of December, 1931 

1. In December 1931 both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion express^ 
in^ A.pprnva.1 of the Inrlia.Ti policy of His Majesty's Oovemment, as finnounceH^ 
to the Indian Round Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. 
That policy, stated in the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of further 
inquiries and discussions with the object of finding a suitable basis for the 
'conversion of the present system of government in India into a responsibly 
governed Federation of States and Provinces, on the understanding tlmt the 
responsible Government so established must, during a period of transition, be 
qualified by limitations in certain directions. These limitations, commonly 
described by the compendious term *' safeguards." have been framed in the 
common^intcrests of India and the United Kingdom. 

2. Having pursued their further inquiries and discussions, including a third 
session of the Round Table Conference. His Majesty's Government are now 
in a position to indicate with greater precision and in fuller detail their 
proposals for an Indian Constitution; and it is their intention, as indicated 
by the Secretary of State for India to the House of Commons on the 27th June 
last, to invite both Houses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee 

• to consider these proposals in consultation with Indian representatives, and 
to report upon them. After this Report has been laid, it will be the duty of 
His Mstjftsty's Oov^^rniTieTii: to introduoft a Rill embodying tlieir own final plans. 

The form and ptwpose of the present document 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals arc 
set out below in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or 
clauses, the language used in so describing them must not in general be taken 
as representing the language which would actually be used if they were 
presented in statutory fonn. Nor must it be assumed that the present 
proposals are in all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain 
nothing which is not covered by this White Paper. At the same time it is 
hoped that the Proposals, read in the light of this Introduction, will make 
clear the principles which His Majesty's Gk>vernmcnt have followed. 

4. One further explanation of the scope of this document should be given. 
It is unnecessary*’ for the present purpose for His Majesty's Government, in 
anticipation of the discussions in l^rliament. to marshal and elaborate here 
the general arguments in justification of their Proposals. It iS not sought in 
this document to do more than to explain their exact nature and intended 
effect. 

Tim FjBX>i£reATzoN of India 
The processes involved in its formation 

5. The CCTiception of a Federation of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation, necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing 
Indian Constitution ; these proposals arc accordingly based on the assumption 
that the existing Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the 
series of statutes, relating to the government of India, the earliest of which 
dates from the 18th century) will be repealed in toto, and will be rej^aced \>y 
the Act which will ultimately embody the decision of Parliament, and which is 
in the following pages referred to as the Constitution Act." T^ problems 
presented by the legal and constitutianal reconstruction are briefly as^foUows.,; 


6. 'Federatloiii dsewhetB bas usually xesultad from a pact eutaced into by a 
number of pc^tical units, each posseaaedoiiaoimiii^gaty orat leastof autoaam|r, ■ 
and each agreeinf^ to surrender to the new oentml organism which their pact 
cxeatea an identical range of pow^s and jurisdiction, to be exercised by ft on 
their behalf to the same extent for each one of them individually and for the 
Federation as a whole. India, however, has little in common with histarioal 
• precedents of this kind. In the first place, JSritish India is a unitary State, 
the administrative control of which is by law centred in the Secretary of ^mte 
—in some<respects in a statutory corporation known as the Secretary of S^to 
in Council—in whom are vested powers of control over *' all acts, operations 

and cotxccma -wliioli or revenues of - and ancli 

powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India are derived 
through the Central Government by a species of delegation from this central 
authority and are exercised subject to his control. It follows that the 
Provinces have no original or independent powers or authority to surrender. 

^ 7. The States, on the other hand, though they arc under the suzerainty of 

the King Emperor, form no part of His Majesty's dominions. Their contact 
with British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations 
with their Rulers through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since 
Parliament cannot legislate directly for their territories, the rang^ of aui^ority 
to be conferred upon the Federal Government and Legislature in relation to 
the States must be determined by agreement with their Rulers ; and the 
States have made it plain that they are not prepare^ to transfer to a Federal 
Government the same range of authority in their territories as it is expedient 
*^and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The xx>sition will 
therefore necessarily bo that in the Indian Federation the range of powers to 
be exorcised by the Federal Government and Legislature will differ in relation 
to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to set up a 
Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India and 
of representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Rulers, and a 
Federal Executive consisting of the Governor-General representing the Crown, 
aided and advised by a Council of Ministers, who will be responsible (subject 
to the qualifications to be explained later) to the Legislature so composed, 
and to endow these authorities with powers and functions in relation to 
British India and with such powers and functions in relation to the States 
as the States-members of the Federation will formally accept as being of 
full force and effect within their territories. Full liberty will, of course, be 
reserved to the Crown to refuse to accept the accession of any State to the 
Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Constitution Act. 

9. On the repeal of the present Government of India Act all powers apper* 
taining and incidental to the government of British India will vest in the 
Crown ; and the transition from the existing constitutional position, briefly 
indicate above, will be effected by making them exercisable on behalf of the 
Gmwn Yxy -tHe Go-vv^rrmr-Genc^ral, t:fae Governors, and other appropriate 
authorities established by or under the Constitution Act. The powers vested 
in the Crown in relation to the States, and now exercisable through the 
Governor-General of India in Council, except in so far as they are requisite for 

' Federal pux^ses and the Rulers have assented to their transfer to the 
appropriate Federal authority for those purposes, will be exercised by the. 
Ox>wn's representative in his capacity of Viceroy, and these powers will bo 
out^de the scope of the Federal Constitution. 

10. The office of Governor-General of the Federation will be constituted 
by Letters Patent, and that document will set out the poweie whiclr ihd 
Govwnor-GeDMal will exercise as the King's r^iesentetive ; that is to say, 
tht posters exptesaly conferred on him by the Constitution Act and such oUmx 
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powecs. not inconsistent with that Act, as His Majesty may be pleased to 
delegate tc hini. The Govemor-Gener^ himself will receive a Commission 
under the Royal Sign Manual appointing him to his office ; and he will exercise 
and perform the powers and duties attaching to his office in such manner 
as may be directed by the Instrument of Instructions which he will receive 
from the King. The same arrangements mutaHs mutandis arc contemplated 
in the case of the Governor of each Province, 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be recognised as holding a 
separate office which will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter 
will serve os the means of conferring on the Governor-General, in the capacity 

Viceroy^ tlic of tlics Orciwu in xrulcLtion lo tlic; Sl&tes ciulaiiJe 

Federal sphere. With these the Constitution Act will not, of course, be 
concerned. 

11. So far as British India is concerned, the first step requisite in the 
transfer from a unitary to a federal polity is to define by Statute the juris¬ 
diction and competence of the Federal and Provincial authorities respectively 
—or, in other w'ords, to create IVovinccs with an autonomy of their own, and 
to assign to them a defined and exclusive share of the activities of government. 
It is accordingly propo.,retl to declare that the executive power and authority 
in each of the Governor:;* Provinces is vested in the King and is exercisable 
by the Governor as the King's rcpresentfitivc ; to constitute a Council of 
Alinisters to aiii and arlvise the Governor, and a Legislature of elected 
representatives of the provincial populations to whom the Ministers will be 
responsible ; and to define the cumf}elcnce of this I,egislaturc (and of the 
Federal Legislature} in terms of subjects, some of which will be exclusively 
assigned to tlie Federal iuid IVovincial I-egislatures respectively, while over 
others both Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of la^vs. 


The Date and Condtiions for the Jnaugurahon of Federation 

12. It will be apparent that the mere passing of tlie Constitution Act will 
not of itself suffice to bring the l^cderation into being. Apart from the 
preparatory processes required in British India, which cannot be completed 
until the Constitution Act is on the Statute Book, and which must inevitably 
occupy some time—the preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are 
matters in point—the final discussions with the States with regard to their 
Instruments of Accession and the execution of the latter cannot be undertaken 
until the Act which w^ill be the basis of tlie Princes* accession has been passed, 
for until that time arrives the States will not be in possession of complete 
luiowledge of the character and powers \jI the Federation to which they are 
a^ed to accede. So far as the Slates are concerned. His Alajesty's Government 
propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal Constitution is 
brought into operation that the Rulers oi States representing not less than 
half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half tho Goats to bo allotted, to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 

shall have executed Instruments of Accession. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the inauguration of responsible 
Federal Government are dealt with in paragraph 32. 

It is the intention of His Majesty's Government that the Federation sliall 
be brought into being by Royal Proclamation, but that the Proclamation 
shall not be issued until both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address 
to the Crown, with a prayer for its promulgation. 

13. At the same time His Majesty's Government do not contemplate the 
introduction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under 
conditions which will leave Federation as a mere contingencjl^ in the future. 



It ia ]probable tbat it wfll be found convenient^ or even nacesaaryp that the new’^ 
Frovinci^ Govemments should be brought into being in i^vance of the. 
dha ng es in the Central Government and the entxy^ of the States. But the 
coming into being of the autonomous Provinces will only be the &:3t step^ 
towards the complete Federation for which the Constitution Act will provUe; 
and His Majesty's Govmnment have stated that if causes beycmd their control 
should place olMtacles in the way of this programme, they will tube steps to 
review the whole position in consultation with Indian opinion. 

Provision will accordingly be required in the Constitution Act for the period, 
however short it may t>e. hy which Provincial autonomy may prec^e the 
complete establishment of the Federation. The nature of the transitory 
arrangements contemplated for this purpose is explained in paragraph 202 
of the Proposals. 

The Federal Executive 

14. The executive power and authority of the Federation will be vested in 
the King and will be exercised by the Governor-General as his representative, 
aided and advised by a Council of Ministers* responsible to a Legislature 
containing representatives both of British India and of the States. But 
whereas in the Provinces the Council of Ministers will be entitled, as will be 
seen from a later paragraph, to tender advice to the Governor on all matters 
which fall within toe scope of provincial administration, other than the use of 
powers described by the Constitution Act as being exercisable by the Governor 
at his discretion, the transfer of responsibility at the Centre will not be 
co-extensive v/ith the range of the Federal Government’s activities. Certain 
Departments, namely, those concerned with Defence, External Affairs and 
Ecclesiastical administration, are to be entrusted to the Gk)vemor*General 
personally, and these matters he will control in responsibility to His Majesty’s 

Oovernmoxit and Pa.rlisLzn.ent. For oTcaznple, the rights and conditions of 

service of the personnel of the Defence forces will continue generally to be 
regulated as at present. In tlio exercise, moreover, of certain specific powers 
to be conferred by the Constitution on the Governor-General, and to be 
expressed as being exercisable at his discretion, the Governor-General will be 
entitled to act without seeking advice from his Ministers. On other matters. 
Ministers will tender advice to the Governor-General and the Governor-Gfeneral 
will be guided by that advice, unless so to be guided would in his judgment be 
inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the purposes for which he will be 
declared by the Constitution Act to be charged with a special responsibility,” 
in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstanding the advice ten¬ 
dered to him. in such manner as he deems requisite for the discharge of tooso 
special responsibilities.” 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved 
Departments toe Governor-General will be empowered to appoint at his 
discretion not more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of 
service will be prescribed by His Majesty in Council. The Governor-General 
will not be restricted in any way in his choice of these Counsellors ; the sole 
consideration will be to select the individual best suited, in the Governor- 
General's opinion, for tne office, wnerever tie may t>e found. Tlie Counsellors 
will be ex officio members of both Chambers of the Legislature, though without 
the right to vote ; they are not therefore included in the numbers mentioned 
In toe following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

16. The Federal Legislature will bo bi-cameral, the two Chambers possessing 
Identical powers, except that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be initiated 
in too Ijower Chamb^, and that the range of the functions of the Upper 


* For the of appednting to the Council of Ministers, see FroposaJs# 

paragraph 14. 
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Chamber in relation to Supply will be less extensive than those of the Lower 
Chamber (see paragraph 48 of the Proposals). Equality of powers necessitates 
arrangements made for the solution of deadlocks ; the arrangements proposed 
are set out in paragraph 41 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature 
will consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of States-members of the Federation. The remaining 250 
members will be representatives of British India and their seats will be 
allocated to the Provinces and to the several communities and interests in 

provinee ixx tho xna^nner ijidicatod in J\.ppendi3c II. 'Pho Sritish Indian 
meml^rs will be directly elected. 

18. The Upper Chamber, or Council of State, will consist of a maximum 
of 260 members, of whom 100 will be appointed by the Rulers of the States- 
members of the Federation. The British Indian members, 150 in number, 
will, for the most x>art, be elected by the members of each Provincial Legislature 
by the method of the single transferable vote. An exception will be made in 
the case of those minorities (Kuropeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians) 
whose representatives jn the l^ovincial Legislatures would be insiiOiciently 
numerous to provide the necessary quota to secure representation in the Upper 
Chamber. The arrangements proposed for these minorities, and the numbers 
of seats assigned to each Province, arc indicated in Appendix I. Except 
for these three minorities, the specific allocation of scats on a communal basis 
would thus be avoided. It is, however, the intention of His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment that Muslims should be able to secure one-third of the British India - 
seats in the Upper House ; and if it is considered that adoption of proportional 
representation in the manner proposed makes insutheient provision for this 
end, they are of opinion that modihcaiton of the proposals sliould l>c made 

to in^ct the object in. 'view. 

In addition the Governor-General will be empowered to nominate not 
more than ten members (not officials), thus providing au oi>portunity of 
adding to the Chamber a small group of the cldcr-statcsman type. 

19. Tlie allocation of the seats among the States-members of the Federation 
both for the Federal Assembly and Council of State, is at present under 
discussion with Rulers. His Majesty's Government arc accordingly unable 
at the moment to put forward specific proposals. But their view is that 
the detailed allocation of scats which will eventually be provided for in 
the Constitution Act should be based, in tlie case of the Council of Slate^ 
on the rank and imx>ortancc of the State as indicated by the dynastic salute 
and other factors, and that in the case of the Lower Chamber it should be 
based in the $nat7i on 2 >opulation. 


7'Ar franchise for the Federal Legisluinre 

20. Since the British Indian scats in the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
I^egislature will be filled by indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures^ 
no question of franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific property 
or other qualifications will be required in members of the Upjicr House. 

21. The franchise of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature will, 
for practical puxposcs, be the existing franchise for the present Provincial 
Legislatures. In Bihar and Orissa the qualifications will be changed, but the 
character and numerical effect will be substantially as at present. In the 
Central Provinces, where the existing percentage of enfranchisement is 
unusually low, an alternative franchise of the same character but on a wider 
scale has been worked out by the Local Government. The existing franchise 
in all provinces is essentially based on property. In adopting it (with the 
modifications referred'to almvc) as the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
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of the Federal Legislature it is proposed to supplement the pmi>erty qualifi¬ 
cation by an educational qualification common to men a:^ women, and, 
where necessary, by a difierential franchise such as to produce an electorate 
of^ approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the Scheduled Castes* 
(hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar 
and Orissa, in which the general percentage of enfranchisement is lower 
than elsewhere, and in the Nortli-West Frontier Province and Sind, where 
the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negligible. The ratio of women 
to men electors for the Federal Assembly will for practical purposes remain 
unchanged under the present proposals, although the number of women 

electors ivill be aubetaintially increctacd fttid special pro'V'ision. will be made 
by the reservation of scats to secure the presence of women in the Assembly. 
His Majesty's Government fully appreciate the importance of a large women's 
electorate for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio 
of electors at the point now suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion 
with the Indian authorities, and in view both of the administrative difiiculties 
involved in any further increase and of the objections to a differential 
franchise based on education, by the adoption of which alone any substantial 
addition to the women's electorate could conveniently be made in present 
conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate for the scats to 
be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in the Federal 
Lower Chamber. 

22. The details of the franchise proposed arc .set out in Appendix IV. 
It should be emphasised flint pending preparatioif of an elector^ roll these 
qualifications are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms, and that 
modifications of detail may be found necessary on various points once tlie 
preparation of the roll is undertaken. Registration of claimants in respect 
of an educational qualification will, at any rate for the first two elections, 

be cFuly (.III by tli%j peiteiiiial crlTccL cif ai^CfjpLanco 

of the Proposes in question would be to enfranchise as voters for the Federal 
Legislature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population of British 
India. The gross total electorate would, so far as can be judged, amoimt 
to between 7 and 8 millions. 


Gox^ernor-GcneraVs relaiions with his yiinisi^^rs, 

23. Although the Reserved Departments will be administered by the 
Governor-General on his sole resjx>nsibility, it would be impossible in practice 
for the Governor-General to conduct the affairs of these Departments in 
isolation from the other activities of his Government, and undesirable that 
he should attempt to do so, even if it were in fact x^ossible. A prudent 
Governor-General w^ould therefore keep his Ministers and the advisers whom 
he has selected to assist him in the Reserved Departments in the closest 
contact; and, witliout blurring the line w'hich will necessarily divide on the 
one hand liis personal responsibility for the Reserv^ed Departments, and, 
cm the other hand, the resix>nsibility of Ministers to the legislature for 

■Uije Tnat-ters entrusted io their charge^ he would so n-rrange the r-oudiict of 

executive business that he himself, his Counsellors and his responsible Minis¬ 
ters, are given the fullest opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion 
of all matters—and there will necessarily be many such—^which call for 
to-ordination of policy. His Majesty's C^vernment intend to secure the 
embodiment of this principle in appropriate terms in the Governor-General's 
Instrument of Instructions. For example, they contemplate tliat the Instru¬ 
ment should contain a direction to the following effect: " without derogation 


♦ The Castes in each Frovince scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Appendix Vlll. 

t See Introductory Rote to Appendices IV and paragraph 3, 



from yonr responsibilities 3 rou idiall encourage joint deliberation between 
yonrsetf, your CounsellotB and your Ministers, and in mrticular yon shall 
make it your endeavour to secure that the views of 3 rour Ministers in relation 
to D^ence expenditure shall be ascertained and duly weighed before the 
approinriations for Defence are laid before the Legislature.*' The Instrument 
of Instructions will also formally recognise the fact that the d^ence of India 
must, to an increasing extent, be the concern of the Indian people and not 
of the British Government alone. At the same time it will make it clear, 
without ambiguity, that whatever consultation between the Governor-General 
and his responsiUe Ministers may take place upon matters arising in the 

neaorved I>opa>r l mcD.'ta, rcapoi^sildility for ‘&o dcoiaiona 1:ck]£csi id 'fclao 

Governor-General's and the Govemor-Generars alone. 

24. A different problem presents itself in regard to the Governor-General's 
relations with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, 
i.e., in the Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of Ministers 
responsible for the conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. 
In this sphere. Ministers, as already explained, will have a constitutional 
right to tender advice, and the Governor-General will, except to the extent 
and in the circumstanc s explained below, be guided b^ that advice. The 
problem is so to define the circumstances in which he will be entitled to act 
on his own exclusive responsibility. His Majesty's Government consider 
that the most satisfactory course will be :— 

(а) the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down that 

the Governor-General has a ” special resjxjnsibility," not for 
spheres of administration, but for certain clearly indicated general 
purposes, and that for securing these purposes he is to exercise the 
powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in accordance 
with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

(б) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions inter alia of a direction 

to the effect that the Governor-General is to be guided by his 
Ministei^s' advice unless so to be guided would, in his judgment, 
be inconsistent with a " special responsibility " imposed upon him 
by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, notwithstanding 
his Ministers' advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for the 
due fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding 
paragraphs, that the Instrument of Instructions will assume a position of 
great importance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty's 
Government propose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure 
to both Houses of Parliament opportunity to make to His Majesty represent 
taiions for amendments or additions to, or omissions from, the Instructions. 

25. It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which the 
Governor-General should be declared, in accordance with the proposals in the 
preceding ]>^ragraph, to liave a special rcsx>onsibility in relation to the 
operations of the Federal Government. It is proposed that they should bo 
the folluwiug ;— 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace tranquillity of India 

or of any part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(iv) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 

provided for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(vil the prevention of commercial di^rimination ; 

(vU) aiw matt^ which affects the administration Of the Reserved 
Departments. 
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26. Before describing in detail the scope and purpose of the items in this 
list, it is desirable to explain the precise effect which is contemplated as the 
result of imposing upon the Governor-General these " special responsibilities/' 
In the first place, it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor- 
General feels called upon to differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a 
** special responsibility/' the responsibility of Ministers for the matters 
committed to their* charge remains complete. To take a concrete instance, 
it will clearly be the duty of Ministers rather than of the Governor-General 
himself, to ensure that the administration of their departments is so conducted 
that minorities are not subjected to unfair or prejudicial treatment. The 
intention uf cttiiriOutlng to ttie Ooveirjioir-Oeiierul a special responsibility for 
the protection of minorities is to enable him, in any case where lie regards 
the proposals of the Minister in charge of a department as likely to be unfair 
or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minister 
concerned (or the Ministers as a body, if they generally support the proposals 
of their colleague), that he will be unable to accept the advice tendered to him« 
Nor is it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with 

special responsibilities " of the kind indicated, will find it necessary to be 
constantly overruling his Ministers' advice. The present proposals in general 
necessarily proceed on the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made 
by those responsible for working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
ixroblems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a common 
enterprise. In the great bulk of cases, therefore, in day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration, where questions might arise affecting the Govemor-Generars 
. ** special responsibilities/' mutual consultation should result in agreement, 
so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-General's powers, 
in connection with his special responsibilities, into play. 

27. Reverting now to the list of ” special responsibilities " in paragraph 25, 
the necessity for the items iiumbereCL (i), (lit) and (iv) follows as a matter of 
course from previous statements of His Majesty’s Government’s policy. 
With regard to item (vii) it is apparent that if, for example, the Governor- 
General were to be free to follow his own judgment in relation to Defence policy 
only in regard to matters falling strictly within the ambit of the department of 
Defence, he might find that proposals made in another department in charge 
of a responsible Minister are in direct conflict with the line of policy he regards 
as essential for purposes connected with Defence, and consequently that the 
discharge of his responsibilities for Defence would be gravely impaired if he 
accepted the advice of the Minister rcspK>nsible for the charge of the other 
department in question. If, therefore, sucli a situation is to be avoided, it is 
impossible to secure the object in view otherwise than by expressing the 
Govcrnor-Generars " special responsibility " in some such terms as those 
indicated in item (vii). 

28. As regards item (v), it should be explained that this is not intended to. 
give the Governor-General any special powenrs vis-A-vis tlie States in relation 
to matters arising in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary powers having 
been transferred by the States in their Instruments of Accession, such matters 
will be regulated in accordance with the normal provisions of the Constitution 

• Act. Nor is it intended that the inclusion of this item should be regarded as 
having any bearing on the direct relations between the Crown and the States- 
These will be matters for which the Constitution will make no provision and 
^which will fall to be dealt with by the Viceroy, who will be the Govemor- 
^Ceneral in a capacity independent of the Federal organisation. It may be, 
however, that measures are proposed by the Federal Government, acting within 
its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, or in relation to a 
subject not directly affecting the States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, 
would affect prejudicially rights of a State in relation to which that State had 
'transferred no jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events 
arise in a Province which would tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring 



state. In such cases it is evident that it must be open to the Crown< throuffh 
the Govemor^^neral <»: the Governor, as the case may be, to ensure ttet the 
particular course of action is so modified as to maintain the integrity of rijghts 
enjoyed by the State by Treaty or otherwise. 

29. Item (vi) is intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with pro¬ 
posals which he regards as likely to have discriminatory effects. As regards 
tegislative discrimination, detailed proposals will be foimd in paragraphs 
122-124 of the Proposals. Any legislative measure. Federal or Provincml. 
which was inconsistent with those proposals would be invalid, and could be 
cliallcn^ed as such in 'bho Courts ; and the Oovemor-Oeneral or the Governor, 

as the case may be, would be entitled to act otherwise than in accordance with 
his Ministers’ advice, if he considered that such advice involved discriminatory 
action in the administrative sphere. The Governor-Generars powers would 
enable him to reserve any Bill on which he had doubts. 

30. The second item in the list of special responsibilities deserves to be 
noticed at rather greater length since it involves the whole question of what 
have become known as financial safeguards.'’ Subject to the powers con* 
ferred upon the Governor-General by this responsibility, and subject to what 
is stated below as regards the Reserve Bank, it is intended that the Finance 
of the Federation should, like all other subjects except those included in the 
Reserved Departments, he entrusted to the Ministers. Unless occasion arises 
for the exercise of the Governor-General's special powers, it will therefore be 
for the Ministers, and the Ministers alone, to take decisions on all such matters 
as the means to be used for raising the necessary revenues, for allocating 
expenditure in the responsible Add, and for the programme of external and 
internal borrowing. 

The service of certain obligations, e.g,, the service of the Debt, the salary 
of the Oovcmor-General, the salaries and pensions of Judges of the Federal. 
Court, will be a " charge " on the revenues of the Federation ; other expend!* 
ture will be appropriated annually, but certain Heads* of it, in particular the 
expenditure on the Reserved Departments, vidll not require a vote of the 
legislature. 

31. The object of the Governor-General's special responsibility for ’’the 
safeguarding of the financial stability and cr^it of the Federation " is to 
confer on him powers to step in, if the need should arise, in the event of 
the policy of his Ministers in respect, for example, of budgeting or borrowing 
being such as to be likely in the Govemor-Generars opinion to endanger 
seriously the provision of resources to meet the requirements of his Reserved 
Departments or any of the obligations of the Federation, whether directly, 
or indirectly by prejudicing India's credit in the money-markets of the world. 
The definition of this special responsibility is drawn in somewhat wide terms 
not in order to diminish the field of responsibility of the Ministers, but owing 
the difficulty of giving a detailed specification of financial operations or 
measures which might on occasion endanji^vT stability and call for the use of 
the Goveraor-Genorars jK>wers. In order that assistance may be available 

to him in the Uisuhaigu of this special responsibility, the Ooveri&or-Geaei^l 
will be emx>owered to appoint a Financial Adviser (without executive powers), 
whose services would also be available to the Ministers. 

It will be seen that provision is made in paragraph 147 of the Proposals 
that the trustee status of existing India sterling loans will be maintained and 
will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

32. The proposals relating to responsibility for the Finance of the Federa* 
tion are based on the assumption that before the first Federal Ministry comes 
into being, a Reserve Bank, free from political influence, will have been set 


* See paragraph 49 of the Proposals for fall list. 
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up In d i a n legislation^ and be alxeady ancceisfnlly <^>Mating. The 
wonld be entrusted with the management of currency and exidbange. Hia 
j^jesty’s Government and the Government of India are taking evoy stm 
in their power to facilitate and expedite the establishnoent of a Reserve Bank 
on sound principles. Some, however, of the conditions necessary for the 
successful establishment and operation of such a bank, depending as tiiey do 
on world economic conditions, arc not within their control. The Report of 
the Committcie of the third Round Table Conference on Financial Safeguards 
mentions the following as conditions to be fulfilled—'* that the Indian 
Budgetary position should be assured, that the existing short-term debt both 
in I^iulou and in India aliould Ue substantially r^uced. that adequate 

reserves should have been accumulated, and that India's normal export 
surplus should have been restored." 

If a situation should arise in which all other requirements for the inaugura¬ 
tion of the Federation having been satisfied, it had so far proved impossible 
successfully to start the Reserve Bank, or if financial, economici.or political 
conditions were such as to render it impracticable to start the new Federal 
and Provincial Governments on a stable basis, it would, inevitably, be neces¬ 
sary to reconsider the position and determine in the light of the then circum¬ 
stances what course should be pursued. If, unfortunately, such reconsideration 
became necessary. His Majesty's Government are pledg^ to call into confer¬ 
ence representatives of Indian opinion. 

33. Apart from the Reserved Departments, and the specified "special 
responsibilities " of the Governor-General outside the sphere of those Depart¬ 
ments, there is a third category of matters in which the Governor-General 
will not be under any constitutional obligation to seek, or, having sought, to be 
guided by, ministerial advice. For this purpose certain specified p>owers will 

"her.nnferrftfl Ky'hhft iHif-iriir nn si.Tiri will 

as being exercisable **at his discretion." In this category of “discretionary 
powers/* the precise range of which it will be impossible exhaustively to fore¬ 
see until the drafting of the Constitution Act has reached completion. His 
Majesty’s Government anticipate tliat the following matters will be in¬ 
cluded :— 

(а) The power to dissolve, prorogue, and summon the Legislature; 

(б) The i>ower to assent to, or withhold assent from. Bills, or to reserve 

them for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure ; 

(c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes of 
le^slative measures ; 

{d) The power to summon forthwith a joint Session of the Legislature in 
cases of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the 
period to be prescribed by the Constitution Act might have serious 
consequences. 


Govemor-GeneraVs relations with the Legislature * 

34. It is also a necessary corollary of what has already been said that the 
special powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of 
enabling him to discharge his re3];x>nsibilities must be similarly exercisable in 
bis discretion. To the foregoing must, therefore, be added— 

(e) The power to take action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the 
Legislature—to be dealt with more fully below; 

(/) The power to arrest the course of discussion of measures in the 
Legislature—also dealt with below; 

(g) The power to maTte rules of legislative business in so far as these are 
required to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and 
^ responsibilities. 
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35. It is not, in fact^ sufficient merely to regulate the Govemor^Generars 
-relations 'with his resx>onBiblc Ministers^ t to regulate matters arising in 
discussion amongst the members of the executive Government. It follows 
from previous declarations by His Majesty's Government^ upon which these 
Proposals arc basjcd, that the Governor-General must be given powers which 
will enable him effectively to discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, 
whether for the Reserved Departments or the " special responsibilities ** 
indicated above, if their discharge involves action, normally lying within the 
functions of the Legislature, to which the Legislature will not agree. Tho 
general scheme underlying the Proposals is that, wherever the Governor- 

Ocncral'ij rcaponsibilitica for the Reserved Departments, or hia special reapon- 
sibilities, are involvc<l, he should bo empowered not only to act without, or, 
as the case may be, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to take 
action notwithstanding adverse vote of the Legislature, whether such a 
vote relates to the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 


36- But it will clearly be-of inipMDrtancc to the fostering of the sense of 
responsibility in Ministers and Ix^gislature alike that room should not be 
left for doubt whether in any given case the I'csponsibility for the decision 
is, or is not, that of the Ministers or of the Legislature as the case may be—in 
o^cr words, it is of importance that the special powers of the Governor- 
General should be so framed as to make it plain that the responsibility for 
the results of their exercise lies upon him. The necessity for the use of tho 
Govemor-Ccneral's legislative power may arise through’ the refusal of 
Ministers to be parlies to a Till], or to provisions in a Bill, which the Governor- 
General regards as essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, or where 
the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which Ministers have accepted 
responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as essential; or tho 
legislature may alter the Bill to a lorm which would fall to secure the object 
which the Ministers and the (Sovcrnor-Gencral have in view. 


37. The essential point to be secured, in both contingencies, is, as already 
indicated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his 
responsibilities necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain 
the consent either of his Ministers or of the I-^gislature—or perhaps of both— 
the resulting enactment should not purport to be an enactment of the- 
Legislature (as is the case with Acts which th^ Governor-General “ certifies 
under the existing Government of India Act), andjfurtlicr that its presentation 
to the Legislature should be brought about by the personal intervention of 
the Governor-General, that his responsibility for it should be manifest, 
and that Ministers should be in no uray coinpromised by his action cither 
with their supporters in the Legislature or their conatttueirciestn the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to tho 
logical extreme of placing ail measuics for which the Governor-General has 
himself to assume resx>onsibiIity on the footinir of Ordinances, the enactment 
of which involves no reference to the Legislature at all. The Govemor- 
lienerai's jiowers in tliis regard sliouicl therefore be such as to enable him 
to test opinion in the l^egislaturc ; if he finds a majority there in support 
of his policy no question arises of using his special powers. If he finds only a 
minority in the Legislature in favour of his jxilicy, he would at all cA^ents 
secure 'that measure of moral support, but he would carry out his policy 
on his own responsibility Avithout compromising either the Ministers with their • 
supporters in the Legislature, or the latter w'ith their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Governor-General 
without the consent of the Legislature should be described as Governor* 
General's Acts," and that a special forni of enacting words should be employed 
to distinguish them from Acts " enacted by the GoAremor-Gcneral by send ^ 
with the consent of both Chambers of the Legislature." 
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3B. Tbe c ot re gp opdlng powers proposed for tiie Govemoc^^Seneral in tfie 
matter of supply are basM upon tbe same principles. The Budget will be < 
framed the Finance Minister in consultstaon with his colleagues and witia. 
the Governor General. The decision as to the appropriations required for the' 
Beserved Departments and for the discharge of the functions of the Crown 
in relation to the Indian States will, of course, be taken by the Governor* 
General on his own responsibility, though he will be enjoined by his Instrument 
of Instructions to consult his Ministers before reaching any decision on appro¬ 
priations for the Department of Defence. Appropriations i^uired for the 
non-reserved Departments will be the responsibility of Ministers, But the 

revenue iwU. fuir tlie upptupriattiuii oX tJhoae xevenuea' 

be subject to the common constitutional Vule (see paragraph 45 of the * 
Proposals) that, as laid before the Legislature, they carry a recommendation 
from the representative of the Crown. If the Governor-General regards his 
Ministers' proposals for appropriations as insufficient to enable him adequately 
to fulffi any of hia special responsibilities/* he will be entitled to append 
to the Budget stfitement, when laid before the Legislature, additional 
pioposals for appropriation under any head in respect of which he regards his 
Alinisters* proposals as inadequate. These additional proposals (if any) 

^ of tile Governor-General will be distinguished as such in the Budget Statement* 

' and whether they relate to non-vofable or to votable Heads of expenditure 
the Legislature will not be invited to vote upon them ; in other words, the 
appropriations which the Legislature will be invited to vote will be those 
• proposed by the Ministry.. 


39. After the Legislature lias discussed the Budget as a whole and has 
voted upon those proposals for appropriations which are submitted to the 
vote, the Governor-General will be called upon to authenticate by his own 
signature rue appropriations. In authenticating those under the non-votable 
heads he will be entitled to include in his authentication the sums additional 
to those proposed by his Ministers under those Heads which he originally 
included in the budget statement, oi if he thinks fit reduced sums. He will be 
simUarly required to authenticate the Grants as voted by the Legislature* 
and in so*doing' he will be entitled, if he regards this as necessary for the 
fulfilment of any of his '* special res[>onsibilities/' to include in liis authentica- 
•tion any« sums not in excess of tliose by which the Legislature may have 

* reduced the Giants submitted to it. By this procedure the Ministry on the 
one h^d^ and the Legislature on the other, wUl be left free to exercise their 
respectiveresponsibjhtiesin the matter of supply—the Ministers, by accepting 
responsibihty for proposals for appropriations so far as and no farther than 

afc prepared to hold themselves responsible to the Legislature, and 
the Legislature, by rccordmg their agreement or disagreement with Ministers* 
proposals : at tim same time, the Governor-General, if he is unable to accept 
the proposals of his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, as consistent 
with the discharge of any of his special responsibilities, will enabled to 
bring the resulting approxmations into accord with his own estimates of the 
teduirements, and, if necessary, through his special legislative powers to 
secure that the Annual Finance Act provides him with resources which will 
cover the appropriations which he finally authenticates. 

The procedure of authentication by the Governor-General is proi>03ed for 
a double purpose > 

(i) to secure that the audit authorities should be concerned only with a 
single document as authority for all appropriations of revenue, by 
whatever legal procedure suc^ ax>i>ropriations have been made; smd 

(iijL to secure that the Governor-General docs not make any appropriatiema 

* . under hia special powers without the Legislature being made 

. cognisant thereof. 



40* It will^ in addition, be necessary to arm the Governor-General with u 
legislative power which is capable of immediate employment in emergencies, 
either when the Legislature is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet 
circumstances which necessitate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to 
vest in him a xx>wer analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, 
in addition to such a power to be placed at the disx> 08 al of the Governor-General 
in his discretion for the express purpose of discharging his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department, or for carrying out a special responsibility,'* His 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that a similar power must necessarily 
be placed at the disi>osal of the Governor-General acting with his Ministers, 

, sa^-t tlie ^i4^posa.l of tHo Feclersxl to moot oases emergexicy 

when the Legislature is not in session, the Ordinances r^ulting tlicrefrom 
being limited in duration to a spcciiicd period, unless previously revoked by 
the Legislature after its reassembly. 

41. Finally, it is projjosed that the Constitution should contain provision 
requiring the previous sanction of the Governor-General acting in his dis¬ 
cretion to the introduction of any Bill alTecting a Reserved Department, and 
certain other matters set out in l^ragraph 119 of the Proposals. 

42. It is perhaps desirable to summarise very briefly the effect of those 

Proposals. The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-General 
properly so described, namely, his power to obtain legislation and supply 
without the assent of the Legislature, will flow from the responsibilities 
specifically imposed upon him and be exercisable only for the purpose of 
enabling those responsibilities to be implemented. The responsibilities to 
be imposed on the Governor-General by the Constitution will be of two 
kinds—an exclusive responsibility for the administration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a "special responsibility " for certain defined purposes 
outeide tho of tho Resorvod Bop^trtzxients. On. tho sidininietzxilxon of 

the Reserved Departments, Ministers will have no constitutional right to 
tender advice ; nor will they have any such right to tender advice on the 
exercise of any powers conferred upon the Governor-General for use in his 
discretion. On all other matters Ministers will be constitutionally entitled 
to tender advice, and unless that advice is lelt by the Governor-General to 
be in conflict with one of his special responsibilities he will be guided by it. 
If, in discharge of his respor^ibiJity for a Reserved Department, or of a special 
responsibility, the Governor-General decides that a legislative measure or a 
vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, his 
special xxiwers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any con¬ 
stitutional responsibility for his decision.* 

43. It remains only to explain that in so far as the Governor-General or a 
Governor is not advised by Ministers, ihe general requirements of constitu¬ 
tional theory necessitate that he should be resjxinsibJe to His Alajesty’s 
Government and Parliament for any action he may lake, and that the Con¬ 
stitution should make this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain 
of responsibility must necessarily include the Governor-General. 

44. The proposals indicated above have no reference to situations where a 
complete breakdown of the constitutional machinery has occurred. It is 'the 
intention of His Majesty's Government that the Constitution should contain- 
separate provision to meet such situations, should they unfortunately occur 
either in a Province or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor- 
General or the Governor, as the case may be, will be given plenary authority 
to assume all powers that he deems necessary for the purpose of carrying on 
the KingGovernment. 


* Sec footnote to Proposals, paragmph 6. 
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■ ' '' The Governors* Provinces 

The Execuiive 

45. The eleven provincesf named in the margin will become autonomous 
units, the government of ea<A being administered by a Governor representing 
the King, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature of the Province. The Council of Ministers will be entitled to 
tender advice to the Governor on all matters which fall within the provincial 
sphere, other than the use of powers described by the Constitution Act as 
exercisable by the Gk>vemor at his discretion. The Governor will be guided 
by the actvice tendered to him by Ministers, unless so to be guided would be, 
in his judgment, inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the purposes for 
the fulfilment of which he will be declared by the Constitution Act to be 
charged with a '* special responsibility " ; in which case the Governor will be 
entitled, and enjoined, to act, notwitlistanding the advice tendered to him, in 
such manner as he deems requisite for the discharge of his special respon¬ 
sibilities. 


Governors* special powers and responsibilities 

46. As indicated above, the scheme for the Govemor-Generars responsi¬ 
bilities and powers will be applicable in all respects to the Governor in relation 
to his Ministers and LegisLature, with the following modifications : In the 
provinces there will be no category exactly corresponding to the Reserved 

^ Departments of the Governor-General, though analogous arrangements are 
' intended in order to provide for the administration of frontier areas in certain 
Provinces which, from the primitive nature of their populations and their 
general characteristics, will have to be excluded from the normal operation 
6 f the Constitution. With this exception, the Governor's special powers 
wUl Auw ami «is being in urUer to enable Ului iu 

discharge, his " special responsibilities " only. 

47. As regards tlic *' special responsibilities " of the Governors, these will 
be identical with those indicated m the of the Governor-General, save 
that the first item on the list will necessarily be confined in scope to the 
Province, or any part thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor 
General, to India as a whole, and that a special responsibility for the financial 
stability of the Province will not l>e imposed on Governors. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Governors, it will be necessary to add to the list of 
** special responsibilities ** an item relating to the execution of orders passed 
by the Governor-General. As the Ciovemor-General is to be cliarged with 
the general superintendence of the actions of Governors in discharge of their 

special responsibilities,'* and if, as lias already been proposed, he is himself 
to have imposed upon liim a ** special responsibility ** for the prevention of 
grave menace to peace and tranquillity throughout the country, it follows 
that he must be in a position to ensure that his instructions to a Governor are 
acted upon; and cons^nentl^ that the Governor must be in a position to 
act otherwise tlian on His Ministers* advice, if .such advice conflicts with the 

0ovemor-0«n«raP6 instructions. $ Finally, it will bo nocoseary to unpoee 

upon the Govemor a '* special responsibility " for the administration of certain 
excluded areas, if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration 
of excluded areas involve their classification into two categories, one of which 


* With Berar, subject to conditions which are under discussion with liis Exalted 
liighness the Nizam's Government. 

t It has not been possible to include in the Proposals any relating to Burma, as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice between the alternatives of separarion from 
India, with a Constitution as outlined in Command Paper 4004/1932« or inclusion 
as a Governor's Province in the Federation of India. 

. 1 See also paragraph 55 of Introduction. 
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would be placed under the exclusive control of the Governor, while the othe^ 
is made subject to Ministerial control, but with an over-riding power in the 
Governor Obtained in the manner explained in earlier jiaragraphs through 
his " spe^al responsibility.** 

The special responsibilities dealt with in this paragraph have been discussed 
and reported on by the Round Table Conference at its third session, Appre* 
hension was expressed by some members at the first Round Table Conference 
that grave danger to the i>eace and tranquillity of a province might develop 
if the internal administration and discipline of the Police were not secured : 
but this matter was not discussed at the third Round Table Conference in 
relation to the special responsibilities of the Governor. His AIajesty*s Govern^ 
ment propose to deal with it by inserting in the Instrument of Instructions 
of the Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close exmnexion 
between his special responsibility lor peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administration and discipline of the Police. 

48- The division of legislative powers between Centre and Provinces would 
no longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor- 
General of the power to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial 
matters and tliis power will uow be confei'red on Governors also, lor the double 
piixpose indicated in jmragraph 40. 

The Provincial Legislature 

49. The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix III. The allocation of seats and method of election for the Pro* 
vincial Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) is in accordance with the 
provisions contained in what is generally referred to as Ilis Rlajesty*s Govern- 
men'b's OoinTnimaJ J\.wsixd of tHe 411% A.ugvist la494; (Om^. 4147/1Q312). rTHe only 
modifications made are the adaptation of the figures necessary in view of the 
subsequent decision to establish Orissa as a separate Province, and an alteration 
in respect of the representation of the Depressed Classes made in the circum¬ 
stances explained below. This Award was given by His Majesty's Govwn- 
ment in order to remove the obstacle to further progress in the framing of a 
Constitution wliich was presented by the failure of communities in India 
themselves to reach agreement on the subject of the method and quota of 
representation of communities in the Provincial Legislatures. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Award pledged themselves not to vary 
their recommendations to Parliament on this subject save with the mutual 
agreement of the communities affected, and themselves to take no part in' 
any negotiations initiated by the communities with a view to revision of 
their decision. One such variation has been made, namely, in respect to the 
arrangements for the representation of the Depressed Classes which have been 
modified in accordance with an agreement, now known as the Poona Pact, 
reached on the 24th September last lietween representatives of the Depressed 
Classes and of the rest of the Hindu community. 

His Majesty’s Government stated in their Award that modification of the 
communal elecxoral arrangements might be made after lO years with the 
assent of the communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable 
means would have to be devised. 

The members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies will be in all cases 
elected, and no official will be eligible for election. In three Provinces'* tho 
Lcgislatuie will be bi-camcral: in the remainder it will consist of a single 
Chamber. But provision is made in the' Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, 
subject to restriction, an Upper Chamber whore it exists may be abolished, m 
created whenre it does not exist. The powers of provincial Upper Chaml^rs 
will not be co-extenaive with those of the Lower Chamber. 


* Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 
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Z'Ac Provincial Franchise 

50. Details of the franchise proposed in the case of the various Provincial 
Legislatures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise 
for the Federal Legislature, it should be emphasised that pending the 
preparation of an electoral roll the qualifications proposed are inevitably to 
some extent stated in general terms and that modifications of detail may be 
found ncxessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under* 
taken. The franchise in question is essentially based on property, su|^le* 
mented by an educational qualification common to men and women alike ; by 

4ft quailili^eCtiuu Xos: iii. irespcct; of property l»y sl h.usl>ebncl ; liy 

provision directed to secure an electorate of approximately 10 per cent, of the 
population of the Scheduled Castes* {hitherto known as Depressed Classes) 
in each province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage of 
enfranchisement is in the neighbourhood of 9 i>er cent, only, and in the North 
West Frontier Province and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes 
arc negligible ; and by provision of a special electorate for the scats proposed 
to be reserved for the representation of Commerce, Labour and other special 
interests. Registration of claimants in respect of an educational qualification 
or of a woman qualified in respect of her husband's property will, at any rate 
for the first two elections, be on application by the potential voter only.t 
The ratio of women to men electors -will be approximately 1 to 7, as compared 
with approximately 1 to 21 at tlie present time. 

51. A precise statement of the numerical effect of the electoral qualifications 
' proposed canni^t be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral 

roll. So far as can l>e judged, however, these proposals, if accepted, would, 
in the typical case of i^ngal, enfranchise some 7^ millions, or some 15 per 
cent, of a total population of 50 millions. In the ca.se of Bombay the {>ercent* 

to bo enfranchieod would probably l>o rstther bighor tHun. in Bongal ; in. 

Madras and the United Provinces it would be approximately the same ; in all 
other provinces it would be substantially lower, the lowest figure Ixjing reached 
in the case of Biliar and Orissa, with an electorate of some 3^ millions or 
rather over 9 per cent, of the total imputation. The general cifcct of 
acceptance of the propo.sals in question over all the Governors' Provinces 
would be an electorate in the neighbourhood of 14 per cent, of the total 
jxipalation, or some 27 per cent, of tlic adult population. 

A separate franchise will be devised for the tW'O new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. In the case of Sind the franchise in question will probably be sub¬ 
stantially identical in general character (subject to allowance for certain 
differences in local conditions) writh tliat projmsed for Bombay. The new 
province of Orissa will be formed by accretions from the Central Provinces and 
Madras, as well as from the present xiroviuce of Bihar and Orissa, and while 
the franchise will probably generally resemble that proposed for Bihax and 
Orissa, modifications of greater or lesser importance may in consequence be 
necessary in this case. 

RkLATIONS B£TW££N TH£ FbOKRATION AN'I> THE UNITS 

I^owers of Vederal and I^rovincial Legislatures 

52. The concex>tion of Federation and of that consequential change in 
provincial status commonly denoted by the expression Provincial auto^ 
xiomy ** will necessitate a complete departure from the existing system of 
concurrent jurisdictions—that is to say, there will be a statutory demarcation 
between the legislative competence of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 


^Tbe Castes in each Frcvince scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Ajmendix VIII. 

t Sec Introductory Note to Appendices XV and V, paragraph 3. 

la 
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Tcspeetively, and the assignment to each of an exclusive field of competence 
which the o^er will not be permitted, save to the extent indicated b^ow, to 
invade. 

53. Following the practice of other Federal constitutions, the respective, 
legislative fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in teems 
of subjects which will be scheduled to the Constitution Act. But while it 
will be possible to assign to the Federation and to tho Provinces respectividy 
a numter of matters over which they can appropriately be chained with 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination has shown that this method 

ccuixtot without inoouirciiieucc 3o as iw CAliaust tlic satire 

of x>otetitial governmental actudty and that there are some matters in respect 
of v/hich, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary, vaxiatioa 
of detail to meet tlie local conditions of the Provinces is no less necessary. 
It will consequently be necessary to schedule oeiiiain subjects whereon hath 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact 
nature and cfTects of which will be seen from paras. Ill, 112 and 114 of the 
Proposals, 

Illustrative lists of the exclusively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and 
** concurrentsubjects, which do not purport to be complete or final, arc 
appended. (Appendix VI.^ 

54. Certain mailers will be placed outside the competence altogether of 
both Federal and Provincial Legislatures, namely, legislation affecting the 
Sovereign or the Royal I'^amily, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over 
any part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army Act, tho ' 
Air Force Act and the Naval discipline Act and tho Constitution Act itself. 
As regards the Array, Air Force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legis¬ 
latures will be debarred from legislatinsr in such a way as to interfere with tho 
operation of these Acts in so far as they ox>crate in India, while at the same 
time it is intended to preserve the existing powers* of tho Central Legislature 
in India to extend the provisions of these Acts with or without modification 
to members of Forces raised in India. Apart from a complete exclusion of 
jurisdiction in regard to these matters it is proposed to place upon the com¬ 
petence of the new l.£gislaturcs a limitation, taldng the form familiarised by 
the provisions of llie existing Act, whereby the Governor-General's—in 
some cases tlie Governor's—previous sanction to the introduction of certain 
specified clasps of measures will be required. The proposed classification for 
this purpose will be found set out in paragraphs 119 and 120 of the Proposals. 
It will, of course, be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by tho Gover¬ 
nor-General or by a Governor of his prior consent to the introduction of a 
measure under this Proposal is not to be taken as fettering his judgment, when 
the time comes, if the measure is passed, for his decision as to the grant ot 
withholding of his assent or the reservation of the measure for the signification 
of His Majesty's pleasure. 

One further specific limitation on the powers of the Legislature which has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 29 sho^^ld be referred to again in the 
present con±ca£t, n.£viia.cly, provisions proposed which will render 

certain forms of discriminatory legislation. 

55. The administrative relations between the Federal Governments and tlie 
Units are dealt with in paragraphs 125-129 of the Proposals. Provision is 
made in para. 125 of the Proposals for securing not only that due effect is 
given within the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which apply to 
thorn, but also that the Provincial Governments shall give effect to directions 


* As provided in section 177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air Force Act 
and as regards the Naval Discipline Act, in section 66 of the Ck>vemiiient of India 
Act. 
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issued by the Federal Govmuaeat in relation to any matter which aflects the 
adndnistration of a Federal subject in the execntiva sphere of the Provinoe. 
The latter provision will cover ail classes of Federal suojects. including those 
administerra by the Reserved Departments. In the latter class of subjects, 
the directions ww, of course, be issued by the Governor-General. 


Allocation of Revenues between the Federation and the Units 

56. It is intended that the division of resources between tlie Federation and 
the XTaits should 1>o in nccordozico with tKo following; scheme. Xho method of 
treatment of taxes on income, which is of special importance, is described 
separately below. The lists that follow are not intended to be exhaustive, 
but to indicate only the more important heads. (For fuller see J^egislative 
Schedules in Appendix VI.) 


Sources of Revenue. Powers of Legis¬ 

lation. 


Import Duties (exce£>t on salt) 
Contributions from Railways and 
receipts from other Federal Com¬ 
mercial Undertakings 
Coinage profits and share in proAts of 
l^eserve Dank .. .. . . ^ 


Exclusively 

federal. 


Allocation of Revenue. 


Exclusively federal. 


Export Duties^ 

Salt Duties 

Tobacco Excise . . . . - ■ L Exclusively 

Other Excise Duties except those on \ federal, 
alcoholic liquors, drugs and 
narcotics 


Federal, with power to 
assign a share (or the 
whoh) to units. 


on goods and 

sengers 

Certain stamp duties . • 

Land Revenue. . 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs and 
Narcotics 

Stamps (with certain exceptions) 
Forests and other Provincial 
nicrcial umlcrtakings 
Miscellaneous sources of revenue at 
2 :>rescnt enjoyed by the Provinces. . 
Sources of taxation not speciAed 
Governor-General will be empowered. 
Ministers or their representatives, to 
source of taxation should be federal. 


} 

1 


E xclusiv y 

federal. 


Exclusively 

I’rovincial. 


Provincial, ’wl-tb pow^r lo 

the Federation to im- 
p xsc a federal surcharge. 


E xclusively Provincial. 


in any schedule -will be provincial, but the 
afi^cr consultation with Federal and Provinuial 
d«'*clarc in his discretion that any unspeciGed 


57. Taxes on income will be dealt with as follows :— 

Corporation taxf will be entirely federal. Federating States will contribute 
under this head after 10 years. All legislation regarding other taxes on income, 
ex4.ept agricultural income, will be federal (subject to the right mentioned 
below of Provincial Legislatures to impose jProvincial surcharges). Receipts 
from such taxation on officers in Federal service, and tax attributable to 
Chief Commissioners* Provinces or other Federal areas, will accrue to Federal 
Revenues. The remaining net proceeds, other than receipts from the federal 
surcharges mentioned below, will be divided between the Federation and the 
Governors' Provinces, x per cent, being assigned to the former, and the 


* In tho case of export duty on jute, at least half the net proceeds must be assigned 
to the producing umts. 

t There is at present in force in Bxitiah India a super-tax on proAts of companies* 
which is usually refened to as Corporation tax. 


1 . 3 
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remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can be made as to 
the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces (and 
the basison which tax will be attributable to Chief Commissioners* Provinces), 
it will be necessary to complete further technical investigation which is now 
proceeding. It is intended that percentage sr should be not less than 25 per 
cent, and not more than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial 
Revenues as well as Federal Revenues is to be introduced by leave of the 
Governor-General given in his discretion after consulting the Federal Ministry 
and Provincial Ministries. 

The Federal legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges on 
taxes on income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the Federation. 
Federating States will contribute to the Federal Revenues a proportionate 
amount. 

If. however, at the time when the Constitution comes into force any portion 
of the special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 is 
still in operation, these aviII be deemed to be Federal surcharges but without 
liability on federating States to make any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own 
legislation, surcharges on !:axes on personal income of residents in the Province, 
the net proceeds going to the Province. Collection would be carried out by 
Federal agency. It is intended that an upper limit for such surcharges should 
be imx>osed. fixed at i>er cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at 
any time, exclusive of federal surcharges. 

58- It is anticipated that in the early years of the Federation, before there 
has been time to develop new sourcc-s of taxation (in paiticular Federal 
excises), the above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation 
with inadequate resources. It is accordini^i-y intended to adopt a transitory 
provision by wliich the Federation can retain for itself a block amount out 
of the proceeds of income-tax distributable to the Provinces. This amount 
would be unchanged for three years, and would diminish annually over the 
next seven years, so as to be extinguished at the end of ten years. This 
aniount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned below. 

Power will be given to the Governor-General in his discretion, but after 
consultation with the Governments concerned, to susi>end the programme of 
reduction if in his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger 
the financial stability and credit of the Federation, 

59. It is also anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit under the 
proposed scheme. The North-West Frontier Province will (as now) require 
a contribution from the Centre in view of its special position. The new 
provinces of Sind and Orissa will not be able to start as entirely self-supporting 
units. Some of the existing Provinces, notably Assam, arc likely to need 
assistance at least for a time. Tt is intended that these Provinces should 
receive subventions from Federal Revenues. These subventions may be either 
permanent or terminable after a period of y«'ars. 

6 Q, It will be necessary at as late a stage as passible before the new 
Constitution actually corner into operation to review in the light of the then 
financial and economic conditions the probable financial position of both 
Federation and the Provinces. The Government of India and Provincial 
Governments will, of course, be closely associated with any enquiry for this 
purpose. It is only in the light of such review that it will be possible to settle 
such matters as the amounts and i>eriods of the Provincial subventions, the 
percentage of taxes on income to be j>ermanently allocated to the Centre, 
and the amount to be retained by the Federation temporarily out of tho 
normal Provincial share of taxes on income. It is accordingly proposed that 
the determination of such matters should be by Orders in Council, the drafts 
of which would be laid before both tiouses of Parliament for approval. 
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His Majesty’s Govemmeot attach tiie highest importatice to securing'-to the 
Federation a^qaate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulfilment of liabilitjes upon urifich must d^wnd the credit of 
India as a whole. • 

A possibility which cannot be dismissed from consideration is that economic 
and financial cxmditions might on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
Constitution be such as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federal 
and Provincial Governments at the outset of their careers with the necessary 
resources to ensure their solvency. If, after the review contemplated above, 
the probability of such a situation should be disclosed, it would obviously be 

ncccsaopry recotxsidox* - 6 I 10 position^ n.n.<l l>o n.cccaaary to 

revise the federal finance scheme contemplated in these proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already 
made at the end of paragraph 32. 

61. The introduction of any scheme of Federal Finance is coipplicated by 
the existence of ** contributions ” paid by ewtain Indian States to the Crown, 
and by immunities which many of States enjoy in respect of certain 
heads of prospective Federal Revenue as. for example, sea customs, salt, 
posts and telegraphs. A full description of the very complex position will be 
found in the Report of the Indian States Rnquiry Committee (Financial). 
Cmd. 4103/32. It is proposed that the Crown should transfer tlie " contri¬ 
butions." so long as these are received, to Federal Revenues. The intention 
is that these " contributions " should be abolished by a process of gradual 
reduction pari pashu with the gradual reduction of the block amount retained 
by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax described in 
paragraph 58 above. Abolition cannot, however, be etlected by a uniform 
process. The i>osition of each State requires separate treatment depending on 
the existence of " immunities/' since it is not intended to remit" contributions " 
fssLvo in 80 fajT as they* airo in. sx-coes of n etill existing immunity. Provision for 
the treatment of " contributions *' on these lines will bo made in tlie States' 
Instruments of Accession. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in 
the Indian States Hnquiry Committee Report, that as a counterpart to the 
remission of " contributions," credit should be given to certain States which 
ceded territory to the Crown under circumstances somewhat analogous to 
those in which other States agreed to pay “ contributions," the basis of 
determining the amount of such credits being the net revenues of the territories 
at the time of cession. I^ovislon for such credits will have to be made in the 
Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a Tribunal or other 
machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immunities (especially 
those subject to considerable fluctuations), where these have to be assessed 
from time to time for the purpose of setting them off against " contributions," 
or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The JuDicATunn 
The Federal Court 

62. In a Constitution created by the federation of a number of separate 
political units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Central 
Z4egislature and Executive on the one hand and the Legislatures and Executives 
of the federal units on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised 
as an essential element. Such a Court is. in particular, needed to intexpret 
authoritatively the Federal Constitution itself. The ultimate decision oa 
questions concerning the respective spheres of the Federal. Provincial and 
State authorities is also most conveniently entrusted to a Tribunal independent 
of Federal. Provincial and State Governments, and sucJi a Tribunal will, in 
an 3 Mvent. be required iti order to prevent the mischief which might otherwise 
arise if the various High Courts and State Courts interpreted the Constitution 
in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 

1.4 
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63. It is proposed that the Federal Court should-have both an OTiginal and 
an appellate ^ jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction 'will-be -to ^deteraoine 
justiciable disputes between the Federation and any Federal unit or between 
any two or more Federal units, involving the interpretation of the Constitution 
Act or any rights or obligations arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction 
will extend to the determination of appeals from any High Court or State 
Court on questions, between whomsoever they may arise, involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights or obligations arising 
thereunder. In order to guard against frivolous and vexatious appeals, it is 
proposed that, unless the value of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a 

spcciiiccl aum, appcctl will only lie wiUk tlie Icap'V'c of ^lie 0:»urt or of 

High Court or State Court concerned. It is proposed that an appeal shall 
lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Consti¬ 
tution, and in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majes^ in Council ^ants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal 
will be allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the King in 
Council in any case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal 
Court. 

64. On the analogy of the jurisdiction conferred on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, the 
Governor-C^neral will be empowered in his discretion to refer to the 
Federal Court any justiciable matter on which it is, in his c^inion, expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the Court. 

65. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and a specified number 
of Judges, who will be appointed by the Crown and will hold office during 
good behaviour. But power will be taken to increase this number if both 
Houses of the Legislature present an address to the Governor-General luraying 
that His Majesty may be leased to do so. 

The Supreme Coiut 

66 . But though a Federal Court, with power and jurisdiction such as those 
indicated, is a necessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by 
these proposals, Indian opinion is far from unanimous as to the necessity— 
or at ^ events as to the immediate necessity—for a Supreme Court of Appeal. 
The jurisdiction of such a Court, were it established, would necessarily be 
limited to British India, and its functions would be, within the limits assigned 
to it, to act as a final Court of Appeal in India from the decisions of the 
X^ovincial High Courts on matters other than those—mainly constitutional— 
which will fall within the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. With such a Court 
in existence, there would be g€X>d reason for limiting the right of appeal from 
Indian High Courts to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and 
thereby mitigating some of the grounds lor dissatisfaction which arise from 
tlie delays, expense and inconveniences necessarily involved in the prosecution 
of appeals before so distant a trifmnal. On the other hand, there is strong 
support for the view that a Supreme Court for India would be an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable expense, and that it would be difficult to find, in addition 
to the Judges required for the Federal Court and the l^ovincial High Courts, 
a body of judicial talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence : 
there is, moreover. difTercucc of opinion as to whetlier such a Court, if 
established, should be separate from the Federal Court or should be constituted 
as a Division of that Court. In these circumstances His Majesty's Government 
are of opinion that the right course is to empower the Federal Legislature to 
set up such a Court if and when there is sufficient unanimity of view on these 
and other questions to enable legislation for this purpo5;e to be promoted, 
but that the powers and jurisdiction of the Court should none the l»s be Jaid 
down by the Constitution Act on the lines indicated in paragraphs 163—167 
of the Proposals. 
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The Secretary of State's Aovissrs 

67. His Majesty’s Government do not regard a Council of the kind whicb 
kas been associate with the Secretary of State for India since the Crown took 
over the affairs of the Cast India Company in 1858 as any longer necesss^ in, 
or apxHOpriate to, the conditions of tlm new Constitution. They are satisfied^ 
however, that the responsibilities of the Secretary of State will remain such as 
to make it imperative that he should have at his disposal a small body 
of carefully selected advisers to supplement the assistance which in common 
with other |hlinisters he will derive from the permanent staff of his Department. 

68. The Secretary of State in Council of India ” as a statutory corporation 
which alone can be plaintiff or defendant in any litigation instituted by, or 
against^ any Governmental authority in India, and in whose name alone can 
be executed any contract or assurance entered into by any Government in 
India, is a conception which is manifestly incompatible'alike with Provincial 
self-government and with a responsible Federal Government: and the present 
power of veto possessed by the Council of India over all expenditure from the 
revenues of India is no less incompatible with the constitutional arrangements 
outlined in paragraphs 5 to 11 of this Introduction. The Proposals, therefore, 
contemplate the vesting in the Crown on behalf of the Federal Hxccutive and 
the Provincial Executives resi>cctively of all property now'held in the name 
of the Crown which is required for their respective purposes, and these 
authorities will be endowed with the riglit to enter into all contracts and 
assurances necessary for the performance of their functions, with the right 
to sue anil the liability to be sued in resx>cct of any chiims arising in their 
several spheres of authority. It will at the same time be necessary to preserve 
the existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State in this country in 
respect of any claims arising out of obligations undet taken by the Secretary 

of Stchte in Oo\uic.il treCoro, anit at the date of, the inauguration of tho 

Federation, anti to place upon the Federal Government an obligation to 
implement any judgment or award arising therefrom, whether by the provision 
of funds or otlierwisc. 

69. As regards the Secretary of State's Council, it is proposed to enable him 
to appoint not less than three nor more than six advisers (at least two of whom 
must have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years) to hold office 
for five years. The Secretary of State will be free to consult these advisers, 
cither individually or collectively, as he may think fit. But he will be required 
not only to consult them, but to obtain the concurrence of a majority of them 
on tlie draft of any Rules regulating the Public Services in India, and in the 
disposal of any appeal to him permitted by the Constitution from any member 
of those Services {see paragraph 179 of Proposals). 


The Public Services 

70. The main divisions of the Public Services in India arc :— 

(1) The All-India Services : 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

• (3) The Central Services, Classes I and II. 

Officers of the All-India Services serve chiefly in the Provinces, but they 
are liable to servo anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under 
the' Government of India are held by them. These All-India Services 
inclhdo the following :— 

(i) The Indian Civil Service; 

#(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(iii) The Indian Forest Service ; and 

(iv) The Indian Service of Engineers. 
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On the transfer,of .their fields of service to Ministerial control on ihe 
inaugnration of the new Constitution, recruitment will cease for Nos. (iii) 
and (iv). ■ 

The Provincial Services cover the whole field of civil administration of tho 
Provinces in the middle and lower grades. Members of these services are 
apj>ointed by the Provincial Governments. 

Some of the more important of the Central Services are 

(1) The Railway Services ; 

(2) The Indian Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service ; 

(O) lmporia.1 Ou3ixkm3 Scarvice. 

Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all 
these Services. 

71. All persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain 
important rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from tho Service 
by any authority subordinate to tho Secretary of State in Council; their 
pay is protected from the vote of tho Legislatures ; and they have an ultimate 
right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council against all important 
disciplinary measures taken in India and also in respect of their principal 
conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons 
appointed by the Sccrctaiy of State after the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion Act with the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for 
premature retirement; this right it is proposed to give only to officers 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police up to the time when a 
decision is taken on the results of tho enquiry indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they may 
not nave l>cen appointed by tne Secretary of State in council nave also rignts 
for the preservation of which he is responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is made for continued recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Depart¬ 
ment. 

Provision is also made for securing that all persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council or the Secretary of State are employed in India 
on work of the kind for which their recruitment has been considered essential. 

At the expiry of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act 
a statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment for the 
Indian Civil Service and Indian Police and the governments in India will be 
associated with the enquiry. The de«.;ision on the results of the enquiry will 
rest with His Majesty’s Government and will be subject to the approval of 
both Houses of Parliament. Ponding the decision on this enquiry, '^e present 
ratio of British to Indian recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued rccruitmciit by the Secretary of State to the 
superior Medical and Railway Services is under examination. His Majesty's 
Government Hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the 
Joint Select Committee. 

73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now con¬ 
tribute, His Majesty’s Government consider that it must be recognised that 
assets constitute in all cases a definite debt liability of the Government of 
India and are the projierty of the subscribers. In these circumstances they 
are examining a proposal for the adoption of a new financial procedure in 
relation to these funds, with a view to building up gradually separate staling 
funds. If such a scheme should prove to be practicable, it will, of course, be 
necessary to consult members of the Services regarding it before any decision 
is reach^. The adoption of any such sCbetne would probably iteceasitate 
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certain statutory provisions not covered by the present Proposals. His 
liajesty’^B Government hope to be-in a position to submit their recommenda¬ 
tions on this subject later to the Joint Select Committee. 

The Statutory Railtvay Board 

74. There is one matter of importance -which these Proposals do not cover, 
namely, the arrangements to be made for the administration of the llailways 
under the Federal Government. His Majesty *.s Government consider that 
it will be essential that, wbilc the Federal Ciovemment and legislature will 
necessarily‘exercise a general control over railway policy, the actual control 
of the administration of the State Kailways in India (including those worked 
by Companies) should be placed by the Constitution Act in the hands of a 
Statutory Body, so composed and with such powers as will ensure that it is 
in a position to perform its duties upon business principles, and without being 
subject to political interference. "With such a Statutory Bo<ly in existence, 
it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights as Indian Railway 
Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have access to the 
Secretary of State in regard to disputed iK>iuts and, if they desire, to proceed 
to arbitration. His Alajesty's C^venmient are in con.sultation with the 
Government of India on the questions of principle and detail which require 
settlement before a satisfactory scheme can be devised to carry out these 
purposes. 

Fundainental Higltts 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a scries of declarations, 
commonly describca as a Btatciiicnt of " fundamental rfgnis," wnicli would be 
designed to secure either to the community in general, or to specified sections 
of it. rights or immunities to which importance is attached, has been much 
discussed during the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. His 
Majesty’s Government see serious objections to giving statutory expression 
to any large range of declarations of tliis character, but they are satisfied 
that certain provisions of this kind, such, for instance, as the respect due to 
personal liberty and rights of property and the eligibility of all for public 
office, regardless of differences of caste, religion, etc., can appropriately, and 
should, find a place in the Constitution Act. IIis Alajesty's Government 
think it probable that occasion nray be found in connexion with the inaugura¬ 
tion of the new Constitution for a pronouncement by tlie Sovereign, and, in 
that event, they think it may well be found expedient humbly to submit 
for His Alajesty’s consideration that such a pronouncement might advan¬ 
tageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in 
this connexion which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. 

Cunt^wsiuit 

76. His Alajesty's Government arc fully aware that the actual drafting of 
the Constitution Bill, and the consequent repeal of the existing Government 
of India Act, will raise a number of other questions—some of importance— 
which thc.se Proposals do not cover, for instance, provision will be requiretl 
for an Auditor-C^neral. for the establishment of the Secretary of State and 
for various other matters which the existing Act at present embraces, and 
which may, or may not, require pcipetuatiou in the Act wluch takes its place. 


ISth March, 1933. 
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THE PROPOSALS 

1. The general principle underl 3 ring all these proposals is that all powers 
appertaining or incidental to the government Of India and all rights, authority 
and jurisdiction possessed in that country—^whether flowing from His Majesty's 
sovereignty over the territCH'ies of British India, or derived from treaty, 
grant, usage, sufierance or otherwise in relation to other territories—^re 
vested in the Crown and are exexxasable by and in the name of the King 
Emperor. 

£Seo paragfrfiph o£ Inlroduction.] 


Part I 

THE FEDERATION 
Gkkcrat. 

Se The Federation of India will be a union between the Governors' 
Provinces and those Indian States whose Rulers signify their desire to accede 
to the Federation by a formal Instrument of Accession. Hy this Instrument 
the Ruler will transfe*' to the Crown for the purposics of the Federation his 
powers and jurisdiction in respect of those matters which he is willing to 
recognise as federal matters ; and the powers and jurisdiction so transferred 
will thereafter be exercised on behalf of the Federation and in accordance 
writh the provisions of the Constitution Act by the Governor-General, the 
Federal Legislature, tlic Federal Court (with an appeal therefrom to Hisr 
Alajcsty in Council) and such other Federal organs as the Constitution Act 
may create. But in the case of every State which accedes, the powers and 
jurisdiction of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of 

ils Ruler will be strictly oo-tormizious *with. tHe powers suid jurisdiction 

transferred to the Crown by the Ruler himself and defined in his Instrument 
of Accession. 

8» Except to the extent to which the Ruler of a State has transferred 
powers and jurLsdiction, whether by his Instrument of Accession or otherwise 
—and, in the case of a State which has not acceded to the Federation, in all 
respects—^the relations of the State will be with the Crown represented by the 
Viceroy, and not with the Crown represented by the Governor-General as 
executive head of tlie Federal Government. Accordingly, all powers of the 
Crown in relation to the States which are at present exercised by the Governor- 
General in Council, other than those which fall within the Federal sphere 
will after Federation be exercised by the Viceroy as the Crown's representative' 

4. The Federation will be brought into existence by the issue of a 
Proclamation by His Majesty declaring that on a date to be appointed in the- 
l^^roclamation the existing nine " Governors' Provinces." with Sind and Orissa 
(which will be constituted as new and separate Governors' Provinces), are to be 
united in a Federation of India with such Indian States as have acceded or may 

ckcocdc 'fco the Federation ; but the Procletxnation. will not bo ioauod until- 

(a) His Llajesty has received intimation that the Rulers of States repre¬ 
senting not less than halt the aggregate population of the Indian 
States and entitled to not less than half -Ae seats to be allotted to 
the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, have signified their 
desire to accede to the Federation ; and 
(&) Both Houses of Parliament liave presented an Address to His Majesty 
praying that such a Proclamation may be issued. 

6. The authority of the Federation will, without prejudice to the e>c.tra- 
territorial powers of the Federal Legislature (see paragraph 111), extend to 
the Governors' Provinces, to the accediitg States (subject to the limitatiozis 



mentioned in parajnaph 3), and to iSidse arena in British India ^priiich are 
administered by Chief Commissioners-^amely, the Provinces of Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg^, fhitish Baluchistan and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Xriands. These Provinces (with one exception) will be directly subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and legislature. 

In the case of ^^tish Baluchistan special provision will be made whereby 
the Governor-General will himself dix^t and control the administration of 
this Province (see paragraphs 57—5^. Expenditure required for British 
Baluchistan will not be subject to the vote of the Federal Legislature, but will 

be open to discuRsion in both Chambers. 

m 

The Settlement of Aden is at present a Chief Commissioner's Province. The 
future arrangements for the Settlement are, however, under consideration, 
and accordingly no proposals in respect of it are included in this document. 


Thb Fbdkral Executive 

6 . The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme com¬ 
mand of the Military, Naval and Air Forces in India, will bo exercisable on the 
King’s behalf by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty's 
pleasure, but His Majesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in 
relation to those Forces such powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor-General.* 

m 

7. The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a 
State-meml>er of the Federation only to such powers an<l jurisdiction falling 
within the Federal sphere as the Ruler has transferred to the King. 

8. The Governor-General will exercise the powers conferred upon him by 
the Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers 
of His Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of tlie 
Constitution Act) as His Majest}^ may be pleased by Letters Patent con¬ 
stituting the office of Govemor-Cieneral to assign to him. In exercising all 
these powers the Governor-General will act in accordance with an Instrument 
of Instructions to be issued to Ixim by tlie King. 

9. The draft of the Governor-General's Instrument of Instructions (inchiding 
tlie drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament 
to make to His Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instructions, 

^ 10. The Govenior-Gencrars salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, 
and all other payments in respect of liis personal allowances, or of salaries 
and allowances of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in 
Cotmcil; none of these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


Thb Working of the Federaz. Kxecutivk 

11* The Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration 
of certain Departments of State—^namely. Defence, Fxtcrnal Affairs and 
Bcclesiastical Affairs. 

* It follows from this that, broadly speaking, where the words " Governor-General 
are used without the added words "In his discretion," or " at his discretion," the 
Fedeii^ Government is meant, in the case of the Reserved Departments, however, 
the CrOvemorGeneral being himself the responsible executive. A corresponding 
meaning attaches to the word " f^vemor " in the case of the Provincial executivo. 
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]£• In the administration of these Reserved l^cpartmcnts^ the Governor- 
General vrill be assisted by not more than three CounsellDrs^ who will be 
appointed by the Governor-General, and whose salaries and conditions of 
service will be prescribed by Order in Council. 

18. For tlie purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the 
exercise of jx>wcrs conferred upon him by the institution Act for the govern¬ 
ment of the Fcderation« other than powers connected with the matters men¬ 
tioned in paragraph 11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will 
be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be chosen and summoned by 
tlie Ouvc^mor-Ocnercil «i.iid swum of the Council unil will iiol^ 

oIBcc during his pleasure. The persons appointed Ministers must be, or 
become within a stated period, members of one or other Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature. 

14* In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General will l>e enjoined 
inter alia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following 
manner, that is, iu consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely 
to command the largest following in the I^gislalurc^ to appoint those persons 
(including so far as possible members of important minority communities and 
representative's of tne States-members of the Federation) who will best be in 
a position collectively to command the confidence of the 3-^gislaturc. 

15* The number of Alinisters and the amounts of their respective salaries 
will be regulated by Act of the Federal Legislature, but, until the Federal 
Legislature otherwise determines, their nutn^r and their salaries will bo such 
as the Governor-General determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the 
Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Alini&tcr ivill not be subject to variation during his term 
of ollice. 

16. The Governor-General will, whenever ho thinks fit, preside at meetings 
of his Council of Ministers, lie will also be authorised, after consultation 
with his Ministers, to make in his discretion any rules which he regards as 
requisite to regulate the disposal of Gov'eninient business and the procedure 
to be observed in its conduct, and for the transmission to liimself and to his 
Counsellors in the Ifcserved Departments, and to the Financial Adviser, of 
all such information as he may direct. 

17. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, but after 
ronsultation with his Ministers, to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him 
in the discharge of his " s{>cK:ial responsibility for financial matters—see 
next paragraph—and also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which 
they may seek his advice. The ITnancial Adviser will be responsible to the 
Governor-General and will hold office during his pleasure ; his salary wrill be 
fixed by the Governor-General and will not be subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

18. Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments 
(paragraph 11) the Governor-General in administering the government of the 
Federation will be declared to have a " special responsibility in respect of— 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
India or any part thereof; 

(fr) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

{d) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding 
of their legitimate interests ; ^ 

(r) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 



, (f) Hie jiiot^tioit of the rightf of any, Indian $tetc ; . r- - 
(f) any matter which affects the administration of any I>epart|neat n^er 
the direction and control of the Governor-General. - 

It will be for the Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any 
of tlie " special responsibilities *' here described are involved by any given 
circumstances. 

19. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a 
special responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering 

duch Ad'vice as Has hoexi g^iveix him hy his hfinistcr», that; tho due dis^iorge 

of bis responsibility so requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks 
fit, but in so acting he will be guided by any directions which may be contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions. 

20* The Governor-General, in administering the Departments under his 
own direction and control, in taking action for tlie discharge of any special 
responsibility, and in exercising any discretion vested in him by the Con¬ 
stitution Act, will act in accordance with such directions, if any, not being 
directions inconsistent with anything in his Instructions, as may be given to 
him by a principal Secretary of State, 

21« The Govemor-Generars Instrument of Instructions will accordingly 
contain inier alia provision on the following lines :— 

In matters arising iii the Departments wliieh you direct and control 
on your own responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is 
by law committed to your discretion, it is Our will and pleasure that 
you should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in 
such manner as you may judge ri^t and expedient for the good govern¬ 
ment of the Federation, subject, however, to such directions as you may 
from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

In matters arising out of the exercise of powers conferred upon you for 
the purposes of the government of the Federation other than those 
specified in the precedmg paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you 
should, in the exercise of tho powers by law conferred upon you, be 
guided by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be guidc»l would, in 
your judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special 
responsibility for any of the matters in rcsjicct of which a special responsi¬ 
bility is by law committed to you ; in which case it is Our will and 
pleasure that you should, notwithstanding your Ministers' advice, act in 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in such manner as }rou 
judge requisite for the fuifilmont of your special rcsjionsibilities, subject, 
however, to such directions as you may from time to time receive from 
one of Our principal Secretaries of State."* 


The Federai. I^bgislaturis 
G0 rubral 

22. The Federal Legislature will consist of the King, represented by the 
Governor-General, and two Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and 
the House of Assembly, and will be summoned to meet for the first time not 
later than a date to be specified in the Proclamation establishing the 
Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature will be expressed as having been 
enacted by the Governor-General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 


* I%r other matters to be included in the Instrument of Instructions, see para* 
graph 14 of Proposals and paragraph 23 of Introduction. 
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28 . Power to summon, and appoint places for the meeting of, the Chambers, 
to prorogue them, and to dissolve them, dither sepasatefy or stmxritaneously. 
will be vested in the Governor-General at his discretion, subject to the require¬ 
ment that they shall meet at least once in every year and not more than 
twelve months shall intervene between the end of one session and the com¬ 
mencement of the next. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers 
for the purpose of addressing them. 

24. Hach Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly 
for Uve years, unless sooner clissolvccl. 

25. A member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak, but 
not to vote, in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ejif officto an additional member of both Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting. 


J'he Composition oj the Chambers 

2Bm The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor-General's 
Counsellors^ of not more than 260 members, of whom 150 will be elected from 
Britisdi India in the manner indicated in Appendix not more than 100 will 
be appointed by the Rulers of States,t and not more than ten (who shall not 
be officials) will be nominated by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

87. A member of the Council of State will be required to be at least 30 years 
of aee (this a^c limit not. however, being applicable to the Ruler of a State) 
and a Hritish subject or a Ruler or subject of an Indian State, and to possess 
certain prescribed properly qualifications, or to have been at some previous 
date a member of the Indian LrCgishiturc or of the Federal Legislature, or to 
possess qualifications to be prescribed by the Government of the State or 
Province which he represents with a view to conferring qualification upon 
persons who liavc rendered distinguished public service. 

88. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case 
of a British Indian elected representative, by election (so long as communal 
representation is retained as a feature of the Constitution) by those members 
of the body by which he was elccterl who arc members of the commimity to 
which the vacating member belongs, and in the case of an appointed or 
nominated member, by a fresh appointment or nomination. 

89. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Governor-General’s Coun¬ 
sellors, of not more than 375 members, of whom 250 will be elected to represent 
Gimstituencies in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and 
not more than 125 will be appointed oy the Rulers of States. 

30 . A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 years 
of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

81. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the cose of an elected 
member^ by the same method as that prescribed in Appendix II for the 
election of the vacating member, and, in the case of an ap{x>inted member, 
by a fresh appointment by the x>^rson by whom the vacating member was 
appointed. 


* See paragraph 18 of Introduction, 
t See paragraph 19 of Introduction. 
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9Bm Only the Ruler of a State who has acceded to the Federation wiU bo 
entitled to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of eithm Chmnber 
of tfae-Federal Legislature, and any vacancies arising out of the opexation of 
this restriction will for the time being remain unfilled.* 


83. Fvery member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscribe 
an oath or afiirmation in the following form before taking his seat 

In the case of a representative of a State ;— 

I, A.B,^ having been appointed a member of this solemnly 

swear (or affirm} that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to C.Z>., I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance in my capacity as Member of this 

A &s**mbly ^ Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, 

and that 1 will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 1 am about to 
enter/* 


In the case of a representative of British India 

” I, having been • ^ member of this do solemnly 

nominated Assembly, 

swear {or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duty upon which ^ am about to enter/* 


34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of 
either Cliamber ;— 

in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor* 
Cveneral, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than 
that of Minister ; 

(&) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court; 

{c) being an undischarged Imnkrupt; 

{<1) conviction of the ofTeiice of corrupt practices or other election offences ; 

(<?) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of 
a comiKstent Court ; 

but provision will be made that the last two disqualifications may 
be removerl by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

(/) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal 
Government; provided that the mere holding of shares in a company 
will not by itself involve this disqualification. 

36* A i>eTson sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is 
not qualified for or is disc^ualified from, membership will be made liable to a 
p«>nial1:y nf in of each day on which he so sits or votes, 

to be recovered in the High Court of the Province or State which the person 
in respcx:t of whom the complaint is made refiresents by suit instituted with 
the consent of a Principal Law Officer of the Federation. 


^ This paragraph has reference to tlie allotment to the States by paragraphs 26 
and 29 of ** not more than 100 " and '* not more than 125 " scats in the Council of 
State and the House of Assembly respectively- The figures just quoted represent 
the total number of seats which will be available to the States when they ^ve all 
acceded to the Federation, and the intention is that a seat allotted to an individual 

f tate win remain unfilled unless and until that State has entered the Federation. 

tates under ” minority administration '* will necessarily be treated as non-acceding 
States for this and other purposes. 
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• 9B, Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders affecting the Chamber tiusre 
will be fr^dom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature. No 
person will bet liable to any proceedings in any Court by mason of his speech 
or vote in either Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official 
report of the proceedings in cither Chamber. 

’ The following matters connected with elections and electoral procedure^ 
in so far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in 
Council 

(a) The qualifications of electors ; 

(&) Xliu delluiii£itluu of euii£>titueiioies ; • 

(c) The method of election of representatives of communal and other 
interests ; 

{d) The filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(^) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters otlicr than the above connected with the conduct of elections 
the Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act. But 
until the Federal Legislature otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, 
including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
cx)iTupt practices or election offences and for determining the decision of 
disputed elections, will remain in force, subject, however, to such modifica¬ 
tions or adaptations to be made by Order in Council as may be required in 
order to adapt their provisions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 


Lesislaiive JProcedure 

38. Bills (other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) 
will be introduced in cither Chamber. 

39. The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, 
to assent in His Majesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by both 
Chambers, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification 
of the King's pleasure. But before taking any of these courses it will be open 
to the Governor-General to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message 
requesting its reconsideration in wliolo or in part, together with such amend* 
ments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill ■will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers 
either wdthout amendment or with such amendments only as are agreed 
to by both Chambers, and has been assented to by the Governor-General, 
or, in the case of a reserved Bill, until Ills Majesty in Council has signified 
his assent. 

40. Any Act assented to by the Governor-General will within twelve 
months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of disagreement between the Cliambers, the Governor- 
General will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber 
has not, wdthin t^ee months thereafter, been passed by the other, either 
without amendments or ■with agreed amendments, to summon the two 
Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reaching a decision 
on the Bill. The members present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote 
together upon the Bill in form in which it finally left the Chamber in 
which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, made therein by one 
Chamber and not agreed to by the other. Ax^ such amendments which dxe 
affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at the Joint 
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Session ‘will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the am^d> 
ments, if any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the membexa voting 
at the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have, been duly passed by both 
Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases where, in the Govemor-General's 
opinion, a decision on the Bill cannot consistently with the fulfilment of his 
responsibilities for a Reserved Department or of any of his '* special respons¬ 
ibilities " be deferred, the Governor-General will be empowered in his 
discretion to summon a Joint Session fortliMrith. 

4G* Xn.oxNder to cnciblo the Oov’cmor-Ccncral to fulfil the rceponsibilitics 
imposed upon him personally for the administration of the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments and his special responsibilities,'* he will be empowered at his 
discretion— 

(a) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and 
to declare by Message to lx>th Chambers that it is essential; having 
regard to his responsibilities for a Reserved Department or, as 
the case may be, to any of his " special responsibilities/* that the 
Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in the 
Message; and 

{b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in 
either Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a 
stated date in a form specified in the Message. 

A Bill which is the subject of such a Message *will then be considered or 
reconsidered by the Chaml^rs, as tlie case may require, and if, before the date 
specified, it is not passed by the two Chambers, or is not passed by the two 
Chambers in the form spccificil, the Governor-General will be empowered 
at his discretion to enact it as a Governor-General's Act, eitlicr with or 

■wiflioiTt arfcy a-nnorwimtfM^l-s marie by ChamVioi" after rer-.e-ipt of Messfige. 

A Govcrnor-Gcncrars Act so enacted will have the same force and effect 
as an Act of the Legislature* and will be subject to disallowance in the same 
manner, but the C^vernor-Oeneral's comx>etcncc to legislate under this 
provision will not extend beyond tlic competence of the Federal Legislature 
as defined by the Constitution. 

43. It will be made clear by means of the enacting words of a Govemor- 
General’s Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting words of an 
ordinary Act (sec paragraph 22), that Acts of the former description are 
enacted on the Govcmor-GencraVs own resx>ousibility. 

44. Provision will also be made cmpKjwering the Governor-General in his 
discretion, in any case in w^hich he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed 
for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved 
or proposed, would affect the discliargc of his ** special responsibility ** for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, to direct 
that the Bill, clause or amendment sliall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

45* A recommendation of the Governor-General will be required for any 
proposal in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imix>sition 
of taxation, for the appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting 
the public debt, or affecting, or impK>sing any charge upx>n, public revenues.* 


• This paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the Bouse of Commons, which finds a place in practically every 
Constitution Act throughout the British Hmpire:— 

" This Bouse will receive no pietition for any sum relating to public aervice 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be *^rovidcd 
by Barlimnent, unless recommended from the Crewn.** 
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40. The Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimatisd revenue 
and expenditnie of the Federation, together with a statement of all proposals 
for tile appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every fina.. or».ial 
year, before both Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

{a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which 
will not {see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legis¬ 
lature and amongst the latter to distinguish those which are 
in the nature of standing charges (for example, the items in the 
list in paragraph 49. marked t) : and 

(6) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether 
under the votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor- 
General regards as necessary for the discharge of any of his 
'* special responsibilities." 

47* The proxKisals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals 
relating to the Heads of Bxpenditure enumerated in paragraph 49, and 
proposals (if any) made by the Governor-General in discharge of his special 
lesponsibilitics, will be submitted in the form of Tlemands for Grants to the 
vote of the Assembly. The Assembly will be empowered to assent or refuse 
assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount specified therein, whether 
by way of a general reduction of the total amount of the Demand or of the 
reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

48. The Demands as laid before the Assembly will thereafter be laid before 
the ^uncil of State which will bo emx>owcrcd to require, if a motion to that 
effect is moved on behalf of the Government and accepted, that any Demand 
which had been reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before 

Ot Joifii: Scaaton of liotli Clicirtn*bcra for fisierl determinotion. » 

40. Proi^osals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to the Heads 
of Expenditure enumerate in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the 
vote of either Chamber of the Legislature, but will be open to discussion in 
both Chambers, except in the case of the salary and allowances of the Governor- 
General and of expenditure required for the discharge of the functions of the 
Crown in, and arising out of, its relations with the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are :— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 
the raising, service and management of loans expenditure 
fixed by or under the Constitution Act ;t expenditure ^required 
to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and alloAvanccs of the Governor-General ;t of Ministers ;t 

of the Governor-General’s Counsellors ;t of the Financial Adviser ;t 
of Cliief Commissioners ,t of the Governor-General's personal 
and secretarial stafi and of the stair of the Financial Adviser; 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved I>cpartment9 ;* for the 

discharge of the functions of tlie Crown in and arising out of its 
relations with the Rulers of Indian States; or for the discharge 
of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal 
Secretary of State ; 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their 

dependants) of Judges of the Federal or Supreme Court or of 
Judicial Commissioners under the Federal Government ;t and 
expenditure certified by the Governor-General after consultation 
with his Ministers as required for the expenses of tliose Courts; 


^ See as regards Defence Eiqaenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction. 
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(v) Estpenditure r&qaired for Excluded Areas and lEbdtish Batuchistan ; 

<vi) Salaries and pensions T»yaUo to, or to the d^iendants of oe^in 
members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable 
to such persons (see Appendix VII. Part Ill). 

The Govemor-General will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively, 
for all purposes, any question whether a partmular item of expcmditure 
does or docs not fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure refened to in 
this paragraph. 

*B0_ coaclusioti of tlie bu<lgo4! proeeodin^s frhe Gouroraor-O^xieral 

will authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or 
those relating to matters enumerated in paragraph 49 : the appropriations 
so authenticated, will be laid before both Chaml^rs of the Legislature, but 
will not be open to discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor-General will be 
empowered to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary 
for the discharge of any of his special responsibilities, so, however, that the 
total amount authenticated under any Head is not in excess of the amount 
originally laid before the Legislature under that Head in the Statement of 
proposals for appropriation. 

Tho authentication of the Governor-General will be suiiicient authority 
for the due application of the sums involved. 

m 

61. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclusive will apply with the 
necessary modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to 
meet expenditure not included in the Annual Estimates which it may become 
necessary to incur during tho course of the financial year. 


Procedxtre in the Federal Legislainre 

6Z. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legis¬ 
lature w*iH bo regulated by rules to bo made, subject to tlie provisions of the 
Constitution Act, by each Chamber; but the Governor-General will be 
empowered at his discretion, after consult^ition with the President, or Speaker^ 
as the case may be, to make rules— 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and tlio conduct of business in, tho 
Chamber in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, tho 
{Ldministration of the Keoerved Departments or any other special 
responsibilities with which he is charged ; and 
(fi) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor-General 
given at his discretion, the discussion of or the asking of questions 
on— 

(i) matters connected wdth any Indian State other than matters 
accepted by the Ruler of tho State in his Instrument of Acx^esSion 
as being Federal subjects ; or 

(ii) any action of the Governor-General taken in his discretion in 
his relationship with a Gov'emor; or 

(iii) any matter affecting relations betw’cen His Majesty or the 
Governor-General and any foreign Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Govemor-General 
and any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter willj 
to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 


See paragraph 3d of Introduction. 




Emergency Powers of the Governor-General in relation to Legislation 

sa. The Governor-General 'will be empowered at bis discretion, if at any 
time he is satisfied that the requirements of the Reserved Departments, or 
any of the '' special responsibilities '* witli which he is chaxiged by the 
Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances 
as, in his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing sucli 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promiil^et-tcd under 'the proposctla con'tained in this pnr&gmph 

will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may 
be si>ecified therein ; the Governor-General will, however, have power to 
renew any Ordinance for a second p>criod not exceeding six months, but in 
that event it will be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an 
Act of the Federal Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act relating 'to disallowance of Acts, and 
will be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor-General. 

54. In addition to the powers to be conferred ux>on the Go\^rnor-General 
at his discretion in the preceding Governor-General will 

further be empowered, if his Ministers arc satisfied, at a time when the Federal 
Legislature is not in session, that an emergency exists 'which renders such a 
cx>ursc necessary, to make and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good 
government of British India, or any part thereof, as the circumstances of the 
case require, containing such provisions as, under the Constitution Act, it 
would have been competent for the legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance— 

(a) 'will be required to be laid before the Federal Legislature and will cease 
to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly 
of the Legislature, unless both Chambers have in the meantime 
disapprove it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate 
forthwith ; and 

{b) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to 
disallowance as if it were an act of the Federal Legislature ; it will 
also be subject to withdrawal at <iny time the Govemor-Generah 


Provisions in the Event of a Breakdown in the ConstUiUion 

66. The Governor-General will be cmjxiwered at liis discretion, if at any time 
Lc is sap'fcisiied'thcb'fc ct ai-tuutiozi Ka-s arisen, which renders i't for the time being 
impossible for the government of the Federation to be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to 
himself all such powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of securing that the government of the 
Federation shall be carried on effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act ed 
Parliament; will be communica'ted forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months unless, 
before the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions of bqth 
Houses of P^liament; and may at any time be revoked \ry Resolutions by 
both Houses of Parliament. 
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CHXST COXaCZSSXOHBXS' Provimcbs 

86 . Radii of the Provinces known as British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajn^er 
Merwaxa, Coorg and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands will be administered, 
subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act, by a Chief Commissioitor 
who will be appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion to hold office 
during, his pleasure. 

67. Special provision will be made for British Baluchistan, wheretw the 
Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of that 
Province, acting through the agency of the Chief Commissioner. 

68. Legislation required for British Baluchistan will be obtained in the 
following manner;— 

No Act of the Federal Legislature will apply to the Province unless the 
Governor-General in his discretion so directs, and in giving such a direction 
the Governor-General will be empowered to direct that the Act, in its 
application to the Province, or any part thereof, is to have effect subject to 
such exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor-General will also be empowered at his discretion to make 
Regulations for the peace and good government of British Baluchistan and 
will be competent by any Regulations so made to repeal or amend any Act 
of the Federal Legislature which is for the time being applicable to the 
Province. Any such Regulation, on promulgation by the Governor-Gksneral in 
the official Gazette will have the same force and effect in relation to British 
Baluchistan os an Act of the Federal Legislature, and will, like such Acts, be 
subject to disaUowancc by His Majesty in Council. 

The provisions of the preceding sub-paragraph will apply also to the 
Andaman and Hicotiar Islands. 

69. In the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces the Chief Commissioner will 
have all such executive power and authority as may be necessary for the 
administration of the Province, and in the exercise of this power and autliorlty 
he will (save in tlie case of Biiti^h Balucliistan) be directly subordinate to the 
Federal Government. 

60. The composition of the Coorg Legislative Council, as existing 
immediately before the establishment of the Federation, will continue un¬ 
changed, and si>ecial provisions will be made with regard to its legislative 
powers. 


Part II 

THE GOVERNORS' PROVINCES 
The Provincial Executive 

61. A ** Governor’s Province *' will be defined os meaning the Presidencies 
of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces,* Assam, the North-West 
Frontier I¥ovinco, Sind, and Orissa.f 


* As regards Bexar, see paragr^h 45 of the Introduction. 

t The boundaries ^ the new Irovince of Otissa will be in accordance with the 
xecommendatioiis of the Orissa Committee of 1932 (following tlie Chairman’s recoxit* 
x&ndation where difiEera from that of the twp membei^), oxc^t that 

Vlsagapatam Agency and the Fhrlakfmedi and Jalantra Malieihs in the Canjam 
Agency will remain in the Bfodras Presidency. 
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88. In a Govemoc’s Province the executive anthoiijty will be exercisable 
on the King's behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty’s 
pleasure. • 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

63. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred uj>on him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Provincial Government, and such 
powers of His Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Act) as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the 
office of Governor to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor 
will act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him 
by the King. 

64. The draft of the Governor's Instrument of Instructions (including 
the drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament 
to make to His Majesty any representation which tliat House may desire for 
any amendment or addition to, or omission from, the Instructions. 

66. The Governor's salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other ixiymcnts in respect of his personal allowances, or the salaries and 
allowances of his jx'.rsonal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in 
Council; none of these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


Working of the Provincial Executive 

60. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise 
ot powers conferred on Him by tbe i;onstitution Act for tlie government of tbe 
Province, except as regards matters left by law to his discretion and the 
administration of Hxcluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers. The 
Ministers will be chosen and summoned by the Governor and sworn as 
Members of the CouAOlI, and will hold office during his pleasure. Persona 
appointed Ministers must be, or become within a stated period^ members of 
the Provincial Legislature. 

67. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter 
alia to use his best endeavours to select liis Ministers in the following manner, 
that is, in consultation with the person v^ho, in liis judgment, is likely to 
command the largest following in the Legislature, to appoint those persons 
(including so far as possible members of hn]x>rtaiit minority communities) 
who will best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of the 
Legislature. 

68. Tlie number of Ministers and the amounts of their rcaspective salaries 
will be regulated by Act of the l^rovincial I..cgislature, but until the I^o- 

’vinoidtl otlierwide do'fceraiin.es xiuni-boe And xirill be 

such as the Governor determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the 
Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term 
of office. 

60* The Governor will whenever he thinks fit preside at meeting of his 
Council of Ministers. H!e wrill also be authorised, after consultation with 
his lllinisters, to make at his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite 
to regulate the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to ‘be 
observed in its conduct, and for the transmission to himself of all such 
information as he may direct. 



*70L In'the'administetion of the-government Ptovince the Governor 
will he declaiped to have a.special respooQihility. in respect of~ i 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 

the Province or any part thereof ; 

(b) the safeguarding of the Intimate interests of minorities; ' 

(e) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights pro¬ 
vided for them by the Constitution and the' safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests; 

(d) the prevention of commercial discrimination : 

the. protection of the rights of any Indian State; 

(/) the administration of areas declared, in accordance with provisions 
in that behalf, to be partially excluded areas ; 

(g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor- 
General ; 

and the Governors of the North-West Frontier Province and of Sind will in 
addition be respectively declared to have a special responsibility in respect 
of— 

(A) any matter affecting the Governor's responsibilities as AgCMit to the 
Governor-General in the Tribal and other Trans-border Areas; 
and 

(i) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

It will be for the Governor to determine in his discretion whether any of 
\lic *' special responsibilities " here described are involved by any given 
circumstances. 

71. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor, a special 

xcttponsslbility i» impodcd xipoTh liitn, i't &p|>o3xr3 'to 

advice as has been given to him hy his Ministers, that the due discharge of 
liis responsibility so requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks 
fit. but in so acting he will be guided by any directions which may be contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions. 

72, The Governor, in taking action for the discliarge of any special responsi¬ 
bility or in the exercise of any cliscrction vested in iiim by the Constitution 
Act. will act in accordance with such directions, if any. not being directions 
inconsistent with anything in his Instructions, as may be given to him by 
the Governor-General or by a principal Secretary of State. 

78. The Governor's Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain 
inter alia provision on the following lines: — 

** In matters, the determination of which is by law committed to your 
discretion, and in matters relating to the administration of Bxcluded Areas, 
it is Our will and pleasure that you should act in exercise of the powers by 
law conferred upon you in such manner • s you may judge right and expedient 
for the good government of the Province, subject, however, to such directions 

ns you mny from liine to time receive frotn Our Govonior-Geneml or from 

one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 

In matters arising out of the exercise of powers conferred upon you for 
the purposes of the government of the Province other than those specified 
in the iweceding ];>aragraph it la Our will and pleasure that you should in 
the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you be guided by the 
advice of your Ministers, unless so to be guided would, in your judgment^ 
be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special responsibility for any 
of the matters in respect of which a special responsibility is by law com¬ 
mitted to you; in which case it is Our will and plcasuifd that you shoi^. 

' See also end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction. 



notwithstanding 3 rour Ministers' advice, act in exmsise ol the powers by 
law ccmferred upon you in such manner as you judge requisite for the 
- .iulfUment oi your special xespcmsibilities, subject, howevw, to such 
directions as 3 n>u may from time to time receive from Owe CSovemor-G^ieral 
or from one of Our principal Secretaries of State/' 

Th£ Provikciaz. Lbgislaturc 
General 

74« For every Governor's Province there will be a Provincial Legislature, 
consisting, except in ttxc provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 
of the King, represented by the Governor, and of one Chamber, to be kn!own 
as the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Provinces just named the Legislature will consist of His Majesty, 
represented by the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be Icnown respectively 
as the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

But provision will be made enabling the Provincial L^islature at any time 
not less than ten years after the commencement of the institution Act—— 

(a) where the Legisla-^ure consists of two Chambers to provide by Act, 
which both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed 
by a subsequent Act passed not less than two years later, that it 
shall consist of one Chamber instead of two Chambers ; and, 

{b) where the l^egislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address 
to His Majesty praying ihaf the Legislature may be reconstituted 
with two Chambers, and that the composition of, and method of 
election to, the Upper Chamber may be determined by Order in 
Council. 

Th.o Provinoial Z^o^iclaturco will bo summoned, to moot fox* tho firot time on 
dates to be specified by Proclamation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature will be expressed as having been 
enacted by the Governor, by and with the consent of the Legislative Assembly, 
or, where there are tw'o Chambers, of both Chambers of the Legislature. 

75. Power to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, to prorogue it, and to dissolve it, will be vested in the Governor 
at his discretion, subject to the requirement that it shall meet at least once 
in every year, and that not more than twelve months shall intervene between 
the end of one session and the commencement of the next. Where the 
Legislature consists of two Chambers power to dissolve the Chambers will be 
exercisable in relation to either Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the 
purpose of addressing it. 

76. Each Legislative Assembly will continue for five years, and each 
Legislative Council, where such a Council exists, for seven yearn, unless 
sooner dissolved. 

77. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Council a Member of tlie 
Council of Ministers will have the right to speak, but not to vote, in the 
Chamber of which he is not a member. 


The Composition of the Provincial L^gisltUure 

78. The Legislative Assembly of each Governor's I¥ovince will consist of 
the number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix III, 
Pnrt I, who will be elected in the manner indicated in the sazne Appendix. 

j 

79. A member of a Provincial Legislative Assembly will be retjuired to be 
at least 25 years of age and a Btitisb subject or a subject of an Indian State. 



80. The Legislative Councils of Governoiis* Provinces tvill consist of the 
number of members indicated in Appendix III, Part II. who will be elected, 
or nominated by the Governor, as the case may be, in the manner indicated 
in the same Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to be at 
least 30 years of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 


88. Appropriate provision vnll be made for the filling of vacancies in a 
Provincial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature (see 
paragraphs 28 and 31). 

88. Every member of a Provincial Legislature will be required to make and 
subscribe an oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat- 


I. A.B., having been; 


elected 


a member of this 


Council 


do 


L ^ a a* va waaso a _ s_ e 

nominated Assembly 

solemnly swear {or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, 
and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to 
enter." 


Me The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of a 
Provincial Legislature :— 

(a) the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 
Minister; 

(^) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a oompetent Court; 

(f) being an undischarged bankrupt; 

(if) conviction of the oJlcnce of corrupt practices or other election olfcnces; 
(^) in the case of a legal practitioner, sus|:)ension from practice by order 

of ooxnpetent Court ^ 

but provision will be made that this and the last preceding dis¬ 
qualification may be removed by order of the Governor in his 
discretion ; 

(/) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial 
Government; provided that the mere holding of sliarcs in a com¬ 
pany will not by itself involve this disqualification. 


85. A person sitting or voting as a member of the Provincial Legislature, 
when he is not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made 
liable to a penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits 

or votes, to be recovered in the High Court of the Province by suit initiated 
with the consent of a principal Law Officer of tlie Provincial Government, 


86. Subject to the rules and Standing Orders of the Legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial legislature. No person will be liable to 
any proceedings in any Court by reason of liis speech or vote, or by reason of 
anything contained in any official Keport of the proceedings. 

87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the following 
matters connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will be pre¬ 
scribed by Order in Council under the Act:— 

(а) the qualifications of electors ; 

(б) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(r) the method of election of representatives of communal and other 

interests ; 

the filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(s) other matters ancillary to the above ; 

o With provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes 

shall be laid in c^ait for a slated period before each House of 
Parliament, 
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For matters connected with the conduct ot elections for the Provincial 
liOgislature other than the above each Provincial JLegpblature will be em¬ 
powered to make provision by Act. But until the Provincial Legislaturo 
otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, including the law or rules pro¬ 
viding for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practices or election 
offemces and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will remain, 
in force ; subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to be made 
by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisiems to* 
the requirements of tlie new Constitution. 

Nots. —^Thc following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure arc, with 
the exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sake of brevity, to apply 
to unicameral Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these 
provisions, for the purpose of adapting them to Legislatures which are 
bicameral would, of course, be made. In particular, provision would 
be made that in a bicameral Legislature, Bills (other than Money Bills, 
which will be initiated in the legislative Assembly) will be introduced 
in either Chamber. 

88 . The Governor ivill be empowered at his discrctiont but subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His Majesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial 
Legislature, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the considcra* 
tion of the Governor-General. But before taking any of these courses it will 
be open to the Governor to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Message 
requesting its reconsideration in whole or in part, together with such amend¬ 
ments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the 
Governor, or in cases where the Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor- 
General ; in the case of a Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General, the Bill will not become law until the Governor-General (or, if the 
Governor-General reserves the Bill, His Majesty in Council) has signified his 
assent. 

89. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, 
but subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to liis Instrument of 
Instructions, to assent in His Majesty's name to the Bill, or to withhold his 
assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the King's pleasure. He 
will also be empowered, if he thinks fit, before taking any of these courses, to 
return iho Bill to the Governor with directions that it sliall be remitted to the 
Legislature with a Message to the eSect indicated in the preceding paragraph. 
The Legislature will then reconsider the Bill and if it is again passed with or 
without amendment it will be presented again to the Governor-General for 
his consideration. 

If ‘fcko ond of sue monfhs from the date on which A Bill is presented to 
the Governor-General, the Governor-General neitlier assents to it nor reserves 
it for the signification of the King's pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, 
tlie Bill will lapse. 

90. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Governor-General will 
within twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Council, the Governor 
will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 
writhin three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either withQut 
amendments or with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a Joint Session for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. 
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Tlio nbembers present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote .toaaflier 
upon the Bill in Ite form in it ftmaHy left the Chamber in rt was 

introduced and upon amendmmits, if any, made therein one Camber 
and not agreed to by the other* Any such amendments which ace afBrmed 
by a majority of the total number of members voting at the Joint Session 
will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the amendments*, 
if any. so carried, is affirmed a majority of the members voting at the 
Joint Session, it riiall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers* 
In the case of a Money BiU. or in cases where, in the Governor's opinion, 
a decision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of any of his 
** special responsibilities, be defezxed. tbe Governor will be empowered at 
bift discretion to summon a Joint Session forthwith* 

82* In order to enable the Governor to discharge the '* special responsi^ 
bilities " imposed ux>on him. he will be empowered at hia discretion— 

(a) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to the Legislature, with a 
Message that it is essential, having regard to any of his ** special 
responsibilities *' that any Bill so presented should become law 
before a date specified in the Message ; and 
{&) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in the 
Legislature that it should, for similar reasons, become law before a 
stated date in the form specified in the Message. 

If. before the date specified, a Bill whicli is the subject of sucli a Message is 
mot passed, or is not passed in the form specified, the case may be. the 
Governor will be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor's Act^ 
either with or without any amendments made by the Legislature, alter receipt 
of his Message. 

Govomor'a so enevetod will hekvo tho Qtxnxo forco oAd cd8Eoot as an A.ot 

of the Provincial Legislature and will be subject to the same requirements 
hi respect of the Gk>vemor-GenGral*s assent and to disallowance in the same 
manner as an Act of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governor's competence 
to legislate under this provision will not extend beyond the competence of the 
Provincial Legislature as defined by the Constitution. 

98. It will be made clear by the enacting words of a Governor's Act. which 
will bo distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see para* 
graph 74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor's 
own responsibility. 

94. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor, in any case in 
which he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any 
clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect 
the discharge of his " special responsibility " for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the BiU. 
clause or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 


JProcedure wiih regard to J^inancial I^roposals 

95. A recommendation of the Governor will bo required for any proposal 
in the Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appro¬ 
priation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt of the 
Province or affecting or imposing any charge upon public revenues.* 

96. The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and 
expenditure of the I^vince. together with a statement of proposals for the 


* Compare paragraph 45 and the footnote thereto. 
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amntvpriation of tho&e revenues, to be laid in respect of every financial year 
Imore the Ptovincial Legislature, and» where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers, before both Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as— 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which 
will not {see paragraph 98), 1^ submitted to the vote of the legisla¬ 
ture and amongst the latter to distinguish those which are in the 
nature of standing charges (for example the items in the list in 
paragraph 98, marked f) ; and 

(Z») to specify separately tho<se additional proposals (if any)*, wKether 

under the votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor 
regards as necessary for the fulfilment of any of his ** special 
responsibilities, * * 

97* The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals 
relating to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 98 and pro¬ 
posals (if any) made by the Governor in dischaige of his special rcsi>onsibiltiefl, 
will be submitted, in the form of IDcmands for Grants, to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Assembly will be empowered to assent, or refuse 
assent, to any Demand or to reduce the amount specified therein, whether by 
way of a general reduction of the total amount of the Demand or of tlie 
reduction or omission of any sx^ecific item or items included in it. 

98. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to the Heads.of 
Expenditure enumerated in tfiis paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly, but, except in tlie case of the Governor's salary 
and allowances, will l)c open to discussion in the Assembly. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above arc :— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 

the raising, sicrvice, and management of loans ; t expenditure fixed 
by or under the Constitution Act ; t expenditure required to 
satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor ; t of Ministers ; f and 

of the Governor's personal or secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions (including pensions jmyable - to their 

dex>endants) of Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or Judicial 
Commissioners ; t s>>nd expenditure certified by the Governor, after 
consultation with his Ministers, as required for the expenses of those 
Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure dcbitablc to Provincial revenues required for the 

discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a 
principal Secretary of State ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependants of, certain 
members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable 
to such persons (see Appendix VII, Part III). 

The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all 
purposes any question whether a particular item of expemditure docs, or does 
not, fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

*99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, wlwther voted or those 
relating to matters enumerated in paragraph 98 ; the approjTriations so 
authenticated will be laid before the Legislature, but will not be open to 
discussion. 


* See paragraph 39 of Introduction. 



la ^p^^mriatioaks so anthentical^ the Governor will be empowext^ jto 
indUide aniy.additional amounts which he r^atds as necessary for thadlsdiax]^ 
of any of his special responsibilities, so. however, that the total amount: 
authenticated uraer any Head is not in exscess of the amount orif^inally laid 
before the Legislature under that Head in the Statemmit of proposals for 
appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be sufficient authority for the due 
application of the sums involved. 

100. The provisions of paragraphs 95 to 99 inclusive will apply with the 
wscessairy nsbdificatioiis tu proposals for tlie appropriation of revenue to 
meet eaqienditure not includ^ in the Annual Hstimates which it may become 
necessary to incur during the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will be made that until tlie Provincial Legislature otherwise 
determines by a decision in support of which at least three-fourths of 
members have voted, no proposal for the reduction in any Province (other 
than a reduction pro-rata with the general cxiucational grant-in-aid) of an 
existing grant-in-aid on account of the education of the Anglo-Indian anrf 
domiciled Huropcan community will be deemed to have received the consent 
of the Ix'gislatuie unless at least thxee-fourths of the members have voted in 
favour of the proposal. 


T'/ocsffuye in the Legislaiitt e 

<•- 

*102. Thr procedure and conduct of buHincRs in the Provincial Legislature 
will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, by the Legislature. But the Governor will be empower^ 
at hi.s discretion, after consultation with the President or Speaker, as the case 
may be, to make rules regulating me procedure of, ami the conduct of business 
in, the Chamber or Chambers in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, 
any special responsibility with which he is charged by the Constitution 
Act. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any 
rule made by a Chamber of the Legislature, the former will prevail and the 
latter will, to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 


Untergency Powers of •-the Governor in 7-clation to LegislaHon 

103. The Governor will be empoweretl uL his discretion, if at any time ho is 
satisfied that the requirements of any of the “ special responsibilities with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and 
promulgate such Ordinances as. in his opinion, the circumstances of the case 
requife, containing such provisions as it would have been competent, under 
the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. 

, An Ordinan^ promulgated under tlie proposals contained in this paragraph 
will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may 

bo specified tliorcin ; tho Go'vxinior will, howervur, Uie puwer to renew 

any Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that 
event it will be laid J>efore both Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as 
an Act of the ^oviacial Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject 
to the provisions of thc_ Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts 
and will be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

, 104. ^ In addition to the powers to be conferred uxx>n the Govcn\or at Ids 
discretion in^ the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further bo em- 
powdk^, if his Alinisters are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature is not 
m session, that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to 
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make and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good government of the 
lYovinoe or any part thereof as the circumstances of the case require, con¬ 
taining such provisions as, under the Constitution Act, it would have been 
competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature, but every such Ordinance— 

(а) will be required to be laid before the Pro\'inc]al Legislature and will 

cease to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the 
reassembly of the Legislature unless in the meantime the Legislature 
(or lx>th cnami>ers. wnere two cnambers exist) has disapproved it 
by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(б) will be subject to the x^ovisions of the Constitution Act relatiirg to 

disallowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it 
will also be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor, 

Provisions in the ex^ni oj a Breakdown in the Constitution 

106* The Governor will be emi>owcrcd at his discretion, if at any time he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being 
impossible for the government of the Province to be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to 
himself all such powers vested by law in any Provincial authority as appear to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of securing that the govenuuent of the 
Province shall be carried on effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament; will be communicated forthwith to the Governor-General and 
to a Secretary of State and laid before Parliament; will cease to operate at 

tho expiry of aix. moixtlis unless boforo tho expiry of tbett period it bf^s bce^r^ 

approved by Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament; and may at any 
time be revoked by Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

loe. His Majesty will be cmpoweroct to direct by Order in Council that any 
area within a Province is to be an Excluded Area ” ora Partially Excluded 
Area," and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vary any such Order. 

107. In respect of Partially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared 
to have a special responsibility paragraph 70). 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any area 
in a Province for the time being declared to be an Excluded Area. 

X08. Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following manner :— 

No Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial legislature will 
apply to such an area unless the Governor in his discielion so directs, and in 

gi-ving euoh a. diroction tho Oovomoir Tvill be empowered to direct that tlie 

«Act, in its application to the area, or to any speciffed part thereof, is to have 
effect subject to such exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regulations 
for the peace and good government of any area which is for the time being an 
Excluded Area or a Partially Excluded Area and-will be. competent by any 
Regulation so made to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal Legislature or 
of the Provincial Legislature which is, for the time being, applicable to the 
area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision will be submitted forthwith to the 
Governor-General and will not have effect until he has assented to them ; but, 
when assented to by the Governor-General, will have the same force and 



eSect os an Act of the Legislature made applicable to the area by dirocticm of 
the Governor, and will be subject to diaallowance in the same manner as a 
Provincial Act, but will not be subject to repeal or amendment by any Act 
of the Provincial or of the Federal Legislature. 

109. Rules made by the Governor in connexion with legislative procedure 
will contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature 
of, or the asking of questions on, any matter arising out of the administration 
of an Fxcludcd Area, and enabl^g the Governor, at his discretion, to disallow 
any resolution or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded 
Area. 


Part III 

RELATIONS BETWEEN THE FEDERATION AND THE 

FED ER AL UNITS 

Powers op the Fkoerai. LEGi£i.AxcrRE anx> of Provincial Legislatures 

110. It will be outside the competence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the Royal Family, the 
sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British India, the law 
of British nationality, the Army Act, tlie Air Force Act, llic Naval Discipline 
Act and the Constitution Act (except, in the case of the last mentioned Act, 
iff, so far as that Act itself provides otherwise), 

111. The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial 
Legislature, have power to make laws for the peace and good government 
of the Federation or any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in 
Appendix VI, List 

Laws so made will be operative throughout British India, but in the States 
which have acceded to the Federation only in so far as the Ruler of the State 
has by his Instrument of Accession accepted the subject with which the law is 
concerned as a Federal subject. Federal laws will be applicable to British 
subjects and servants of the Crown within any part uf India and to all Indian 
subjects of His Majesty outside India. The Federal Legislature will also be 
empowered to make laws regulating the discipline of His Majesty's Indian 
Forces, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act, the Air Force Act, 
or the Naval Discipline Act, which will be applicable to those Forces wherever 
they are serving. 

112. A Provincial Legislature will, to the exclusion of the Federal 
Legislature, have power to make laws for the jpeacc and good government of 
the Province or any part thereof with respect to the matters set out in 
Appendix VI, List II. 

113. Nothing in paragraph 111 or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating for an exclusively federal subject, from devolving 
upon a Provincial Government or upon any Officer of tliat Government, tlie 

cx.cfcise ou of tlie Federal Govem.xiaexit of functions in relation to 

that subject.! 


* Note. —^Thc lists contained in this Appendix are illustrative only, and do not 
purport to be cither exhaustive or final in their allocations. 

t Note, —^Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision on any Frovinci^ 
Government, and ^uch that Government would not otherwise have incurred, will 
be borne by the Federal Government. In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will be referred for decision 
^hich will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
LMeral Court. 


(Ci&sse) 
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114. The Federal Legislature and the Frovindat Legidfiltuxes will have 
concurrent powers fo ntakci laws with respect to the mattezB set out in 
Appendix VI, List III, but laws made by Provincial Legislatures und^ these 
powers will be confined in their operation to the territories of the Province. 
The intention of providing for this concurrent field is to secure, in respect 
of the subjects entered in the List referred to in this paragraph, the greatest 
measure of uniformity which may be found practicable, but at Ihe same time 
to enable Provincial Legislatures to make laws to meet local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not in respect of the subjects contained in 
List III be able to legislate in such a way as to impose financial,obligations 
on tne provinces. 

In the event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, the Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was 
reserved for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The 
Federal Legrislatme will have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law 
to which the Governor-General has thus assented, save with the prior sanction 
of the Governor-General- 

116. It is intended tliat the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix VI 
shall be as exhaustive <vs is reasonably possible. But it has been found on 
examination that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and 
private character with regard to which the legislative power can ai>propriately 
rest with the Provinces only. It is accordingly proposed to include in the 
Provincial List a general power to legislate on any matter of a merely local 
and private nature in the Province not specifically included in that List 
and not falling within List I or List 111 ; but in order to provide for the possi¬ 
bility that a subject which is in its inception of a merely local or private 
fdiaracter may subsequently become of all-India interest, it is prox>osed to 
make that power subject to a right of the Governor-General in his discretion 
to sanction general legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject- 
matter. 

I^ovision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any 
Ikovincial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any. 
not falling within the scope of any of the three lists, by means of an Act to the 
Introduction of which the previous sanction of the Governor-General, ^ven 
at his discretion, has been obtained, and to which (in the case of a Provincial 
Act) the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

110. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, at the request of two or 
more Provinces, to pass a law which will be operative in those Provinces and 
in any other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which 
would otherwise fall within the legislative competence of a Province only. 
Snch a Federal Act will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies.- 
to subsequent amendment or repteal by the Legislature of that Province. 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of the 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Ruler of that State 
has by bis Instrument of Aeeession accepted ns a Federal subject, the Act of 
the Federal Legislature, whether passed before or after the making of the law 
of the State, will prevail. 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation 
as to the validity of Acts, provision will be made limiting the period within 
which an Act may be caued into question on the ground that exclusive 
pbwers to pass snch legislation were vested in a Legislatme in India other than 
that which enacted it, and enabling a subordinate Court before which tlm 
validity of an Act is called in question on that ground within the time limit 
fo refer the question to the High Court of the Province or State for Its decision, 
and also enabling the High Coint of a IVovince ctr State to require a 
subordinate Court to make such a reference. 



119. Tbe consent of the Governor-General, given at his discretion, will be 
required to the introduction in the Federal Legislature-of legislation which 
repeals or amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, or any Governor-General's or Governor's Act or Ordinance,'^ or 
which afiects any Department reserved for the control of the Governor- 
General, or the coinage and currency of the Federation, or the powers and 
duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the management of currency 
and exchange, or religion or religious rites and usages, or the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against Furopean British subjects. 

120. The .consent of the Governor-General eiven in his discretion will be 
required to the introduction in a ProAdneial Legislature of legislation on such 
matters enumerated in the preceding paragraph as are within the competence 
of a Provincial Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is 
repugnant to a Governor’s Act or Ordinance-J- ; or which affects religion or 
religious rites and usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of 
legislation on these latter subjects will require the consent of the Governor 
of the Province given in his discretion. 

121. The giving of consent by the Governor-General or any Governor 
to the introduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to his power of with¬ 
holding his assent to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will 
not be invalid by reason only that prior consent to its introduction was not 
given, provided that it was duly assented to either by His Majesty, or by the 
Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be. 

* 122. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no 
power to make laws subjecting in British India any British subject (including 
companies, partnerships or associations constituted by or under any Federal 
or l^ovincial law), in respect of taxation, the holding of property of any kind, 

oc£rz^riiig oii. of a,tiy profession., -fra.de, 'business or oeoupettion, or 'tbo 

employment of any servants or agents, or in respect of residence or travel 
within the boundaries of the Federation, to any disability or discrimination 
based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth ; but no law 
will be deemed to discriminatory for this purpose on the ground only that 
it prohibits cither absolutely or with exceptions the sale or mortgage of 
agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agri¬ 
culture in that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
privilege, law or custom having the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise be void on 
the ground of its discriminatory character will be valid if previously declared 
by the Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may be, in his discretion^ 
to be necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thifereof.j 

§1^. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no 
power to make laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United 

ICingdom (includixig compctnxea * * * § &c., cfsr conati^uted by or -under 

the laws of the United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the 

* A Governor-General's or Governor’s Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103. 

t This relates only to an Ordinance of the kind described in paragraph 103. 

I Without a qualmcation of this kind, legislation such as, the Indian Criminal 
Tribes Act, would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph. 

§ A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to 
the ^gistration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. 
A Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera¬ 
tion in the Indian Legislature* 


M 2 
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exertSab of oertafn specified Ti^^ts, if an Indian subject of His Majesty, or a 
company. &e., constituted by or under a Federal or Provincial law. as the 
case may be. would not in the exercise in the United Kingdom of the corre'* 
sponding right be subject in the United Kingdom to any disability or 
mscrimination of the same or a similar character. The rights in question are 
the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to hold 
property of any kind; to carry on any trade or business in. or with the 
mhabitants of, British India ; and to appoint and employ at duKsetion 
agents and servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatmmit on a reciprocal 
oasis of ships registerea respectively In British ln<lia and the United Kingdonu 

XM* An Act of the Federal or of a IVovincial Legislature, however, which, 
with a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises tiie payment 
of grants, bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fall 
within the terms of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact 
that it is limited to persons or companies resident or incorporated in India, 
or tiiat it imjioses on companies not trading in India before the Act was 
passed, as a condition of eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy, 
that the comjiany shall be incorporated by or under the laws of British India, 
or conditions as to tiie composition of the Board of Directors or as to the 
facilities to be given for training Indian subjects of His Majesty. 


Adminisxratzvb Rblations between the Federaz. Government 

AND THE Units 

Relations with the Provinces 

126. It will be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise its 
executive power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable for 
the purpose, as to secure that due effect is given within the Province to every 
Act of the Federal Legislature which applies to that Province: and the 
autiiority of the Federal Government will extend to the giving of directions 
to a Provincial Government to that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of 
directions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which tire latter's 
eameutive power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter 
which affects the administration of a Federal subject. 

126. The Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
instructions to the Governor of any Province as to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to be exercised for the 
purpose of preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India 
mr any part thereof. 


Rglaiionv with the Statee-Memhere of the JPedeeatioM 

127. It will be the duty of the Ruler of a State to secure that due effect 
is given within the territory of his State to every Act of the Federal Legislature 
which applies to that territory. 

126- The Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terms of any 
State's Instrument of Accession so provides, will be required to make agree¬ 
ments with the Rnler of any State for the carrying out in that State, through 
tire agency of State authorities, of any Federal purpose. But it will be a 
condition of every such agreement that the Governor-General shall be enfijtled. 
1^ inspection or otherwise, to satisfy himself that an adequate standard of 
administration is maintain^. 
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129. The GoveznoivGeiieral 'will be empowered in his discxe'tioaa 'to issue 
general instructions to the Government of any State-member of the Federation 
for the purpose of ensuring that -Uie Federal obligations of -that Sta-te are duly 
fulfilled. 


FmANCZAI. POWSRS AND RbLATIONS* 

Property, Contracts and Suits 

189. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against 
'the Secre'tary of Sta'te in Council will, subject to -the reservations Specified 
below, be instituted by or against 'the Federal Government or the Government 
of a cfovernor’s Pro'vince as the case may be. 

181. All property in India which immedia-tely before the date of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Federation -was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the 
government of India will continue to be vested in His Majesty, but for the 
respective purposes of the Federal Government and the Governments of 
Governors' Provinces, and will, subject to any special fnxi'visions -which may 
be made in relation to Railways, be allocated between the Federal and Pro- 
vinci^ Governments accordingly. Property vested in His Majesty for 
purposes of the government of India which are outside the Federal and 
Provincial spheres -will not be aftected by this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made -witli regard to property outside 
India vested in His Majesty for the purposes of thp government of India. 

• 

182e Hxistiiig powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
property allocate under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the 
acquisition of property and the making of contracts for purposes of govern¬ 
ment which are not outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be trans- 
to and. become powers ol tlie Oovemor-General of the Federation and 
Governors of the Provinces respectively- All contracts, etc., made under the 
powers so transferred will be expressed to be made by the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be, and may be executed and made in such 
manner and by such person as he may direct, but no personal liability will be 
incurred by any person making or executing such a contract. 

188« The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of State 
in Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act 

or against the Secretary of State in Council. 

184. Rights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence 
at the commencement of the Act, including existing immunities from Indian 
Income Tax in respect of interest on sterling loans issued or guaranteed by 
fhe Secretary of State in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, 
but for the passing of the Act would have been enforceable by or against the 
Secretary of State in Council, will after the commencement of the Act be 
enforceable by or against the Secretary of State ; and all obligations arising 
under any su^ statute or contract which imposed a liability on the revenues 
of IiMiia. will remain a liability on all the revenues of India, whether Federal 
or Provincial. 

185. Money required to meet any judgment or a-ward given ag^nst the 
Secretary of State -will, in the first instonce, be a charge on the revenues of 
-the Federation -with the rig^t of recovery by -the Federal Go-vernment, where 
necessary and appropriate, from Provincial revenues. The Secretary of State 
will have po-wer to secure the implementing of any judgment or a-ward 
obtained against him. 


* See also poragnphs 4S-81 and 9S-100 for l^slative procedure -with regard to 
financial 


HS 
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Allocation of Revenues 

Notb. —Legislative powers in relation to taxation and raising of revenue will 
be defined by the legislative schedules in Appendix VI {see in particular 
items 34-37 and 49-54 of List I. and 66 and 67, wi^ Annexure, of 
List II). 

136. Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Legislature of 
a Governor's Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws will 
be allocated as provincial revenues. 

Kevenues derived from sources in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to make laws will be allocated as federal revenues ; but 
in the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will be 
empowered or required to make assignments to Provinces or States from 
Federal revenues. 


Salt. 187. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Provihees 

and States in accordance with such schemes of distribution as it may determine 
the whole or any part of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the 
sources specified in the m<(rgm ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute 
or jute products, an assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, a nd 
will amount to at least ^ per cent, of the net revenue from the duty. 


Duties o& pro¬ 
perty passing 
on death (other 
than land). 

Taxes on mineral 
rights and on 
personal captial 
(other than land) 


188. The net revenues derived from the sources specified in the margin 
will be assigned to the Governors' Provinces. The Federal Legislature will 
in each case, lay down the basis of distribution among the Provinces, but will 
be empowered to impose and retain a surcharge on such taxes for federal 
purposes. 


Terminal taxes 
on railway, 
water, or air¬ 
borne goods and 
passengers, and 
taxes on railway 
tickets and 
goods freights. 


Stamp duties 
which arc the 
subject ol 
legislation by 
the Indian 
l^egislature at 
the dale of 
fcdeiation. 


Taxes on Incomi! 
(other than 
agricultural 
inoome) except 
taxes on the 
Incoineof 


139. A prescribed percentage, not being less than 50 per cent, nor more 
than 75 per cent., of the net revenues derived from the sources specified in 
the margin (exclusive of any surcharges in>poscd by the Provinces, and of 
revenues derived from taxes on the oificial emoluments of Federal officers or 

traces oix income sittribu-fable to Chief Commisaioneru' Provinces and other 

Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed basis to the Governors' Provinces. 

Provision will be xnadc enabling this arrangement, with such modifications 
as may be found necessary, to be extended to any State-member of the 
Federation which has agreed to accept federal legislation regarding the taxes 
on income referred to in the margin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, however, the Federal Government will be entitled to retain in aid of 
federal revenues out of the moneys which would otherwise be assigned to the 
Provinces (the amount distributed to the Provinces being correspondingly 
reduced) a sum to be prescribed and for each of the next seven years a sum 
which is in any year less than that retained in the previous year by an amount 



equal to one-eighth of the sum original^ prescribed. But the Governor-^ 
G^eral will be empowered in his discr^on to suspend these reductions in 
whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincial Ministers he 
is at <^inion that their continuance for the time hieing would endanger the* 
financial stability of the Federation. 

140« Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned in the 
three preceding paragraphs which directly affects any revenues assigned to 
the Provinces under those paragraj^s will require the previous consent of the 
Governor-General given in his discretion after consultation with the Federal 
and Provinpial Ministers. 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for 
Federal purposes on taxes on income (other than agricultural income), no¬ 
part of me proceeds of which will be assigned to Governors' Provinces (or* 
other units). While such surcharges arc in operation, each State-member of 
the Federation (unless it has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding 
taxes on income as applying to the State) will contribute to Federal revenues 
a sum to be assessed on a prescribed basis. But States will not be required 
to contribute any counterpart to the special addition to taxes on. income 
imposed in September, 1931, if and so long as those additions are still being 
imposed ; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

142. The powers of the Federal Legislature in respect of the imposition of 
4ajces on the income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the 
expiry of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the 
imposition of taxes on companies in any State-member of the Federation. 
Any taxes so imiK>scd will, if any State so elects, be collected directly from 
the State by the Federal Government and not from the company. 

148. Any assignment or distribution of revenues from Federal sources to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as may be 
laid down by Act of the Federal Legislature for the purpose of effecting 
adjustments in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a financkd 
character enjoyed by a State. 

144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors* 
Provinces out of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed 
periods. 

145. '' Prescribed " in the above paragraphs means prescribed by His 
Majesty by Order in Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before 
both Houses of I^u'liament for approval. 


Borrowhtg Powers 

14B. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any of the 

purposes of the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues wifJiin such 
limits as may from time to time be fixed by Federal law. £9 & 10 Will. Ill, 
c. 44, Sections 75 and 86, which necessitates the existing Cast India Loans 
Acts imx:edure in relation to Indian sterling borrowing, will cease to have 
effect.^ 

147. The trustee status of existing India sterling loans will be maintained 
and wUl be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

148* The Federal Government win be empowered to grant loans to or to 
goafantee a- loan by any Governor's Province or State-member of the 
Fedemti<» on such terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 
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149. The Government of a Governor's Province will have power to borrow 
for an^ Provincial purpose on the security* of provincial revenues, within 
such limits as may from time to time be fixed by provincial law, but the 
consent of the Federal Government will be required if cither {a) there is still 
outstanding any part of a loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government 
or by the Governor-General in Council before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act; or (6) the loan is to be raised outside India. 


Gener€il 

160. Provision will be made securing that Federal and Provincial *Revenues 
slioll be applied for the purposes of the government of India alone. 


Part IV 

THE JUDICATURE 
This Fedeual Court 

161. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and not less than 
Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding 
as His Majesty may from time to time, after considering any Address from the • 
I''edcral Legislature submitted to him by the Governor-General, think fit 
to appioint. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the Federal Court will be appointed 
by His Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on hia attaining the age of 62 years ; and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor-General. 

15S. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 
Federal Court will be fixed by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a 
Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to 
be varied to his disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

168. A person will not be qualified for appointment as a Judge of the 
Federal Court unless he— 

(a) has been for at least five years a J udge of a Chartered High Court; or 

(2>) has been for at least five years a j udge of a State Court in India and 
was, at the date of his appointincnt as such, qualified for appoint¬ 
ment as a Judge of a Chartered High Court; or 

{c) has been for at least five years a Judge of any Court, other than a 
Chartered High Court, and w*as, at the date of liis appointment as 

quallficU fur appoiii Uncji (. eis a Jui-lge of a Cliai~tc;jrcd High 
Court; or 

(tl) is a barrister of England or northern Ireland, or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, of at least ffitcen years* standing; 
or 

{e) has been for at least fifteen years an Advocate or Pleader of any High 
Court or of tw'o or more High Courts in succession. 

164. The Federal Court will sit at Delhi and at such other place or places, 
if any, as the Chief Justice, with the approval of the Governor-General, ftom 
time to time appoints. 
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166. The Federal Court vrill have an exclusive original jurisdicticm in— 

(i) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the 
determination of any rights or obligations arising thereunder, vrhoro 
the parties to the dispute are— 

(а) the Federation and either a Province or a State ; or 

(б) two Provinces or two States, or a Province and a State ; 

(ii) any matter involving the interpretation of, or arising under, any 
agreement entered into after the commencement of the Constitution 

'between tlic I^cdorettion ftnd a T^ro-vince or a. State, or between 
two Provinces, or a Province and a State, unless the agreement 
otherwise provides. 

A matter brought before the Federal Court under the provisions of this 
paragraph will be heard in the first instance by one Judge or such number of 
Judges as may be prescribed by rules of Court, and an Appeal will lie to a 
Full Bench of the Court constituted of such number, not being less than 
, of Judges as may bo determined in the same manner. 

166« The Federal Court will have an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from 
any decision given by any High Court or any State Court, so far as it involves 
the interpretation of the Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations 
arising tliercunder. No appeal will lie under this provision, except with the 
leave of the Federal Court or of the High Court oi the Province or State or 
Unless in a civil case the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Its. 

167. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on 
facts stated by the Court from which the appeal is brought. The Federal 
Court may on application for leave to appeal require a Special Case to bo 
stated, and may return a Special Case so stated for a further statement of facts. 

158. An appeal will lie without leave to the King in Council from a decision 

of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Con^ 
stitution Act, but, subject always to the grant of special leave by His Majesty, 
in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless the value of the 
subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs. • 

159. There will be no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct 
to the King in Council against any decision of a High Court in cases where, 
under the Constitution Act, an appeal lies to tlic Federal Court, either as of 
right or by leave of the Court. 

160. The process of the Federal Court will run throughout the Federation, 
and within those territories all authorities, civil and judicial, will be bound 
in any place within their respective jurisdictions to recognise and enforce the 
process and judgments of the Federal Court; and all other Courts within the 
Federation will be bound to recognise decisions of the Federal Court as binding 
upon themselves. 

161. The Governor-General will be emxx>wered, in his discretion, to refer to 
the Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any justiciable matter which 
he considers of such a nature and such public importance that it is expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the Court upon it. 

169. Provision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, 
similar to those enjoyed by High Courts, enabling the Court to grant remedies, 
and the Court will be empowered, with the approval of the Governor-General 
to make rules of Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Court# 
including the fees to be charged iu respect of proceedings in the Court. 
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Ths Suprems Court ' 

168. Provision will be made enabling the Federal I^egislature to establish 
a Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with a jurisdiction not exceeding 
that indicated in the following paragraphs and to co^er on it powers to grant 
remedies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed 
by a High Court: 

But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. 

104. The President and Judges of the Su^neme Court will be appointed 
by His Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years; and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor-General. 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for ajjpointment of Judges 
will be the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of 
that Court, the salaries, ptensions, leave and other allowances of the Judges 
will be regulated by Order in Council. 

166. The Supreme Court will be a Court of Appeal from the High Coiurta 
in British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. App>eals to the Supreme Court in civil cases will be subject to the 
provisions now applicable to appeals to His Majesty in Council, inclufling 
appeals by special leave, but power will be reserved to the Federal Legislature 
to limit the right of appeal, so far as it depends on the value of the subject 
matter in dispute, to cases in which the value exceeds a specified amount 
not being less than Rs. 10,000 (the existing limit in the case of appeals to 
the King in Council). 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been 
passed or where an acquittal on a crimin a l charge has been reversed by a 
High Court, and also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supreme 
Court on consideration of a cei-tificatc by a High Court that the case is a 
fit one for a further appeal. 

167. On the establishment of the Supreme Couit;, a direct appeal froxa a 
High Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will 
be barred. An appeal from the Supreme Court to His Majesty in Council 
will be allowed in civil cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special 
leave. In criminal cases no appeal will be allowed to His Majesty in Coundl* 
whether by special leave or otherwise. 


The Provincial High Courts 

168. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually 
known as the Chartered High Courts, will be maintained. 

100. TMxc Judges of TIigh Courts -vrill contiuuc to bo appointed by Ula 

Majesty and will hedd office during good behaviour. The tenure oi office 
of any Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years, and any Judge 
may resiga his office to the Governor-General. 

170. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will 
remain as at present, but the existing provision, whi^ requires that one* 
third of the Judges of a Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Scotland and that one-third must be members of tJie Indian 
Civil Service will be abrogated. 0 

Any pexsmi qualified to be a Judge will be eligilfie for appointment,M 
€3hief Justice. 
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171. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 
High Courts will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary 
of a Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be 
liable to be varied to his disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill tem¬ 
poral vacancies in the High Courts will be vested in the Governor-General 
in his discretion. 

173. Subject to any provision which may be made by the Federal Legisla¬ 
ture or by any Provincial Legislature within their respective spheres, as 
determined Oy t2ic provisions or paragrapbs 111, 112 and 114. tlic fflgU 
Courts will Ixave tlte jurisdiction, powers and authority vested in them at 
the time of the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

174. His Majesty will be empowered to establish additional Chartered 
High Courts as required, and the Governor-General will, as at present, have 
power to transfer areas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of 
another, and to authorise a High Court to exercise jurisdiction in parts of 
British India not included within the local limits of its jurisdiction, and in 
respect of British subjects iu parts of India outside British ludia. 

176. The Federal Legislature will have pow'cr to regulate the powers of 
superintendence exercised by High Courts over subordinate Courts iu the 
Province. 


Part V 

THE SECRETARY OF ST.\TE'S ADVISERS 

176. After the commencement of the Constitution Act the Council of 
Indict as at present constituted will cease to exist. But tlie Secretary of 

State will be empowered to appoint not less than three, nor more than six. 
persons (of whom two at least must have held office for at least 10 years under 
the Crown in India) for the purpose of advising him. 

177. Any person so appointed will hold office for a term of five years, 
will not be eligible for re-appointment, and will not Ije capable, while holding 
his appointment, of sitting or voting in Parliament. 

178. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be £ 
a year, to be defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

179. The Secretary of State will detezmine the matters upon wliich he will 
consult his advLsers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individually 
or collectively, on any matter. But so long as a Secretary of State remains 
the authority charged by the Constitution Act with the control of any members 
of the Public Services in India (see paragraph 187) he will be required to lay 
before his advisers, and to obtain the concurrence of the majority of them to. 
any draft of rules which he proposes to make under the Constitution Act fat 
the purpose of regulating conditions of service, and any order which he proposes 
to make upon an appeal admissible to him under the Constitution Act from 
any such member. 


Part VI 

THE PUBI.IC SERVICES 
Genbr.\z, 

180. Every person employed under the Crown in India will be given a foil 
indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts befews 
the Commencement of the CoD.stitution Act done in good fiiith and done or 
purported to be done in tbe execution of his duty. 
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ISl. Eve^ person employed in a civil capacity under tiie Crown in India 
will hold office during His Majesty's pleasure, bat he will not be Uatde to 
dismissal by any aatbcxity soboirdinate to the authority by whom he was 
appointed ; or to dismissal or reduction without being givm fcarmal notice 
of any cheirge made against him and an opportunity of defending himself^ 
unless he has been convicted in a criminal Court or has absconded, 

PSRSOMS APPOINTBD BY THB SECBBTABY OP STATB IN COUNCIX. BBPORB THB 

COMMBNCEMBNT OF THE CONSTITOTZON ACT, AND PERSONS TO BE APPOINTBO 

BY THE Secretary of. State thereafter. 

188. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service 
rights possessed by him at that date or will receive such compensation for the 
loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. 
The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award compensation in any 
other case in which he considers it to 1^ just and equitable that compensation 
should be awarded. 

A summary of tlie principal existing service rights of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix VII, Part I.* 
These rights will be in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part 
provided for by rules made by the Secretary of State. 

tl83. The, Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act 
m^e appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the 
Ecclesuistical Hepartment.^ The conditions of service of all persons so 
appointed, inclufhng conditions as to pay and allowances, pensions, and 
discipline and conduct, will be regulated by rules made by the Secretary of 
State. It is intended that these rules shall in substance be the same as those 

now appUeatil© in. ibo case of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in 

Council before the commencement of the Act. 

184. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to 
enjoy all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will 
receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of 
State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of Sinte will also be 
empower^ to award compensation to any such person in any other case in which 
he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

185. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the 
number and character of civil posts to be held by persons appointed by the 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, and 
prohibiti^ the filling of any post declared to m a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of one of those persons, or the kee^ng vacant of 
any reserved post for a period longer than three months without the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State or save under conditions prescribed by him. 


* The lights referxed to in items 14, 16 and 16 of this Appendix will be extended 

fio petwins b 3 r the Sacnetar 3 r of in Council faefers ^lie comnmnoemenfa 

of the Constitution Act and to persons appointed by the Sectetaiy of State theie'- 
after serving under the Federal Government, the €k>vemor-Gene]:^ being substituted 
for the Governor* 

t Under existing conditions the personnel required for Hxtemal Affairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common department—the Indian 
Foreign and Political Department. After the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, the latter will be under the Viceroy and their recruitment will be controlled by 
His Majesty's Government. The personnel of the Department of Fxtemal Affairs 
will be under the Govemor^Geoexalu who will himself direct and control that Depart¬ 
ment. Themethodof recruitment to it has not yet been detaiminad by His Majesty's 
Govenunent. For ac»ne time at any rate it may, for practical reasons^ be found 
. desirable to xnaJee the two Departments interchangeable. 

% See also end of paragraph 72 of Introduction. 
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ISOw Conxiiticms in reeaxd to penoioaB and vnalogoiiazi^Kts win b«x«m(lBtod 
' in aoooxdanco with iho Rnles in ioroo at the date of the Conetitution Act and 
the Secretary of State will have no power to make any a men di ng rulee varjdiig 
any of these conditions so as to afiect adversely the pension, Ac., of any 
person appointed before the variation is made. An award of pension leas than 
the majdmum pensifni admissibte will require the consent of the Secretary 
of State. 

Claims in respect of pensions will be against the Federal Government only ; 
it will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments 
with the Provinces. The pensions of all persons appointed before the com¬ 
mencement of me Constitution Act will he exempt from Indian taxation if 
the pensioner is residing x>ermanently outside India. The pensions Xiersona 
appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crown after that date will also 
be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing permanently 
outside India. 

187. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Coandl 
will continue to be exercised by the Secretary of State in respect of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State until His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address 
of both Houses of Parliament designates another authority for the purpose. 
Any rule made by the Siecretary of State will require the approvm of the 
Secretary of State’s Advisory Council, unless and until both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment by resolution otherwise determine. 

188. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the 
Crown who is or has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person 
who, though not appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act or by the Secretary of State after its 
commencement, holds or has held a post borne on the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service may be given such of the rights and conditions of service and 
employment of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State may decide to be applicable 
to his case. 

189. A statfunent of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to, the 
Services and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after 
the commencement of the Constitution Act will be laid annually mfore both 
Houses of Parliament. 

At the expiration of five years from the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, a statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment 
for those Services, exce|it the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical 
Department. The decision on the results of this enquiry, with which the 
Caovemments in India concerned will be associated will rest with His Majesty’s 
Government, and be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 


Fsrsoms Afeamiso ok xo be ax'foimxko oxasKwisK xham ky xns 

Skcretary of State in Councii, or the Secretarv of State. 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively will appoint, 
and subject to the following paragraphs, determine the conditions of service 
of all persons in the Federal and Provincial Services other than persons 
appmnted by the Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council, or ly the 
Siecretaxy of State. 

• Evexy person in those Services at the commencement of the Constitu- 
tiom Act will csontinue to eujoy all service rights existitig as at that date. A 
Summary of the x»incipal existing rights is set out in Appendix VII, Part II. 
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190. No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of 
State in Council who was serW^ in India in a civil capacity before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will have his conditions of service 
in respect of pay, allowances, pension or any other matter, adversely affected, 
save by an authority in India competent to pass such an order on the 
Sth March, 1926, or with the sanction of such authority as the Secretary of 
State may direct. 

198. No rule or order of the Federal or a Provincial Government affecting 
emoluments, pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a 
memorial virill ho made or paeeed to the disadvantage of an officer appointed 
to a Central Service Class 1, or to a Provincial Service, before the commence¬ 
ment of the Act, without the personal concurrence of the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be. No post in a Central Service Class I, 
or any Provincial Service shall be brought under reduction, if such reduction 
would adversely affect any person who, at the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion Act, was a member of those Services, without the sanction of the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, or, in the case of any 
person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State in Council, of the 
Secretary of State. 

194. Kvery person, whether appointed before or after the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil cai>acity in a whole-time 
permanent appointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of 
censure or punishment, or against any order affecting adversely any condition 
of service, pay, allowances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than! 
an order made by the Federal Government in the case of officers serving under 
the control of that Government or an order made by a Provincial Government 
in the case of officers serving under the control of I^ovincial Governments. 


Public Service Commissions 

195. There will be a Federal Public Service Commission and a Provincial 
Public Service Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same 
Provincial Commission will be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly. 

196. The members of the Federal Public Service Commission will bo 
appointed by the Secretai*y of State, who will also determine their number, 
tenure of office, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, and 
pensions, if any. The Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will bo 
ineligible for further office under the Crown in India ; the other members will 
be eligible for appointment as Chairman of the F^eral Commission or as 
Chairman of a Provincial Commission, and their eligibility for other appoint¬ 
ments under the Crown in India will be subject to regulations m^de by the 
Secretary of State. 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission will be 
appointed by the Governor, who will also determine at his discretion their 
number, tenure of office, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, 
and pensions, if any. The Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will 
be ineligible for further office under the Crown in India, save as Chairman or 
member of the Federal Public Service Commission. The other members will 
be eligible for appointment as Chairman or members of the Federal Com¬ 
mission or of any Provincial Commission, and their eligibility for other 
appointments under the Crown in India will be subject to regulations made by 
the Governor. 

198. The emoluments of the members of all Public Service Commis»oiis 
will not be sut^ect to the vote of the T.egislatures. 
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190. The Federal and Provincial Public Service Comxnissiona Trill cdidnet 
all competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial 
Services respectively. The Governments will be required to consult them on 
all matters relating to methods of recruitment, on appointments by selection, 
on promotions, and on transfers from one service to another, and the Com¬ 
missions will advise as to the suitability of candidates for^such appointments, 
promotions or transfers. 

200. The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject 
to such exceptions (if any) as may be specified in regulations to be made 1^ 

of Ststte oc a. aa fKe ca.se may be, to conault tHe Pviblie 

Service Commissions in connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an 
order for suspension) aficcting persons in the Public Services in cases which 
are submitted to the Governments for orders in the exercise of their original 
or appellate powers ; in connection with any claim by an officer that a Govern¬ 
ment should bear the costs of his defence in legal proceedings against bi-m in 
respect of acts done in his official capacity ; and in connection with any other 
class of case specified by regulations made from time to time by the Secretary 
of State or a Governor, as the case may be. But no regulations made by a 
Governor will be able to confer powers on a Provincial Commission in relation 
to any person appointed by the Secretary of State without the assent of the 
Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other x>crson who is not a member 
of one of the Provincial Services, of the Governor-General. 

201. The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer 
to the appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if 
they think fit to do so ; and the Secretary of State will be empowered to refer 
to the Federal Commission any matter relating to persons appointed by him 
on -which he may desire to Iiave the opinion of the Commission. 


Part VII 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

802* *Thc Constitution Act, though treating the Federation as a whole, will 
contain provi^^ions enabling the Provincial Constitutions, for which it provides, 
to be brought into being, if necessary, before the Constitution as a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also to be included in the Constitu¬ 
tion Act, wll enable in that event temporary modifications to be made in 
the provisions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing the 
existence of the present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the 
number of Counsellors whom the Governor-General may appoint, of placing 
the administration of all Departments of the Central Government under the 
Governor-General's exclusive control, and of suspending the operation of the 
provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. Broadly stated the effect of 
tliese transitory provisions will be that the Executive of the Central Govern¬ 
ment, though necessarily deprived of much of its present range of authority 

in tbo would for ilio time 'being be pl&ccd in 8ubetantio.lly tbo same 

position as tba-t occupied by the Govemor-Greneral in Council under the 
existing Act. 


* This paragraph should be read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
XntFoduc^m. 





APPENDIX I 


Composition of ano AisTHOD op Elbction to tub British India Side of tub 

Federal Council of State 

(See pm'agvaph IB of the IntroduciioH and paroffrapk 26 of the Proposals) 

The British India seats in the Council of State will be filled in the following manner: 
136 seats will bo filled by election by means of the single transferable vote by the 
jjicffaitjers of ttio li^ioWndal Uie auxiibcir of s«ra.td olcutcil Uy en.c;lL l^eing 

as follows :— 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab and 

Bihar .. .. .. .. .. .. «. .. 18 each 

Central Provinces (with Berar)*. . .. .. .. 8 

Assam, Xorth-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa • • 5 each 

In Provinces where there is an Upper Chamber, its members will participate 
jointly with the members of the Provincial Assembly for the purpose of election to 
the Council of State. 

Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members of the Provincial I^gls* 
latures will not be entitled to vote in the elections for tiie above-mention^ seats in 
the Council of State. Ten non-Provincial communal seats will be reserv^ed in the 
Council of State, 7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians, 1 for Anglo-Indians, these 
scats being filled by election by three electoral colleges, consisting respectively of the 
European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian members of the above-mentioned 
Provincial Legislatures, voting for the European and Indian Christian seats being 
by the method of the single transferable vote. 

One scat each will be provided in the Council of State for Coorg, Ajmer Delhi, and 
Baluchistan. Members of the Coor^ Ingislature will elect to the Crorg seat. Special 
pravision will be made for election in the other three of these Chief ^mmissiooers” 
i'lovinces. (It may be necessary to resort to nomination in the case of Baluchistan.) 


* See paragraph 45 of Introduction. 
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appendix II 


Fedbral Assembly ; British India Side 
{See paragraph 17 of (he Introduction and paragraph 29 of the Proposals) 

The British India side of the Federal Assembly will be composed as shown in the 
annexed table* The constituencies will all be provincial, except for the four seats 

dho'^'m lA tho.'tAUo 09 non-px^-vuxciol. 

Flection to the scats allotted to the Sikh, Muslim, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian 
and Fiiropean constituencies will be by voters voting in separate communal electo¬ 
rates. AU qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constituencies will bo 
entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

Seats will be " reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general seats to 
the extent indicated in the table. Election to these seats will be by joint electorates 
in plural-member constituencies, subject to the following procedure : All members 
of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency w'ill 
form an electoral college, which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to 
the Depressc<l Classes for each of sucli reserved seats by the method of the single 
vote, and tfye four persons getting the higliest number of votas in such primaiy 
election vrill be the only candidates for election by the general electorate qualified 
for tho reserved scat. 

Election to tho woman's scat in each of tlic provinces to which one is allocated wdl 
be liy tho members of the Provincial legislature voting by means of the single 
transferable vote. 

The special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry will be filled by election by 
CJiambcrs of Commerce and otlier similar associations. 

The special scats allotted to Lrandholdcrs \vill be filled election in special land¬ 
holders” con.*iUtuencic 3 . 

The special seats allotted to l^lx^ur w'ill be filed from non-communal con¬ 
stituencies ; the electoral arrangements have still to be determined. 
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APPENDIX III 


Part I 

JPrwincial Legisiaiiye Assembiies 

■ {See paragraph 49 of Introduction and paretgraph 78 of the Proposals^ 

1. Seats in the Legislative Assemblies in the Governors’ Provinces will be aUocatod 
as shown in the annexed tabic. 

2. Election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, European and Sikh constituen¬ 
cies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates covering between them 
the whole area of the Province (apart from any portions which may in sx>ecial cases 
be excluded from the electoral area as ” backward 

3. All qualified electors, who are not voters either in a Muhammadan, Sikh^ Indian 
Christian (see paragraph 5 below), Anglo-Indian (see paragraph 6 below) or European 
constituency, will be entitled to vote in a general conbtituency. 

4. Seats will be reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general scats to the 
extent indicated in the table. Election to these seats will be by joint electorates, in 
plural member constituencies, subject to the following procedure : All members 
of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will 
form an electoral college which will elect a panel of fouf candidates belonging to tho 

* Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats by the method of the single vote, 
and the four persons getting the highest number of votes in such primary clectira 
shall be the only candidates for election by the general electorate who arc qualified 
for the reserved scats. 

3. Election to the seats allotted to Sudian Oliristiaiis will ho hy votexs voting in 
separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain that practical difficulties 
will, except tH>ssibly in Madras, prevent the formation of Indian Christian const!'- 
tucncies covering the wliole area of the Ptovince, and that accordingly special Indian 
Christian constituencies will have to be formed only in one or two selected areas 
in the Province. Indian Christian voters in these areas will not vote in a general 
constituency. Indian Christian voters outside these areas will vote in a general 
constituency. Special arraiigeinenis may be needed in Hihar, where a considexabio 
propoirtion of the Indian Christian community belong to the aboriginal tribes. 

6. Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters voting in 
separate communal electorates. It is intended, subject to investigation of any 
practical difficulties that may an^tc, that the Anglo-Indian constituencies shaM 
cover the wliolc area of each Proviitcc, a j^ostal ballot being employed. 

7. The method of filling the seats assigned for representatives from backward 
areas is still under investigation, and the number of scats so assigned should be 
regarded as provisional. 

8. The precise electoral macliinery to be employed in the constituencies for the 
special women’s seats is still under consideration. 

O. tThe soA'ts allo'fctod ‘feo ** will ho fillod from noxx-commuxird coixstituendiMi. 

The electoral arrangements have still to be determined, but it is likely that in most 
Provinces the Labour constituencies will be partly trade union and partly special 
cons ti tuencies. 

10. The special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting 
will be filled by election through Chambers of Commerce and various Associ aH c MW > 
The details of the electoral arrangements for these seats must await further investi¬ 
gation. 

11. The special scats allotted to Landholders will be filled by election by special 
Landholders* constituencies. 

12. The method to be employed for election to the University scats is still under 
consideration. 
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Part II 

* Provincial Legislative C<nn^ils, 

{See petragraph 49 of Introduction and paragraph 80 of the Proposats.) 

The Legislative Councils (Upper Chambers) in the Provinces of Bengal, United 

Provinces and Bihar, will be constituted as follows * 

Bengal ,—^Total seats—65. ^ 

lO nosnlaAted tbe Cov^mor aa Hia diacreiioa** 

27 elected by metliod of the single transferable vote by the members of the Bengal 
legislative Assembly. 

17 directly elected from constituencies for which only Muslim voters will be 
^ qualified. 

1 directly elected from constituencies for which only Huropcan voters will be 
qualified. 

10 directly elected from general constituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims and Europeans will bo entitled to vote. 

The United Provinces ,—'^otal scats—60. 

9 nominated by the Governor in his discretion.* ^ , 

17 directly elected from constituencies for which only Muslinr voters will be 
qualified. 

34 directly elected from general ranstituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims will be entitled to vote. 

Bihar ,—Total seats—30, 

5 nominated by the Governor in his discretion.* 

12 elected by method of single transferable vote by the members of the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly. 

4 directly elected from constituencies IBor which only Muslim voters will be 
qualified. 

9 directly elected from general constituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims will be entitled to vote. 


Serving officials wiQ not be efigiUe for nomination. 



APPENDIX in {Part l)^{ccmHntied\. 

ComposiHon of Provincial LggiskUm Assemblies (Loajtff Houses) 
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APPENDICES IV AND V 


Franchise 

Introductory 

1. The Qualifications proposed for the Franchise for the Provincial l^Gfislatures 
and for the seats allotted to the provinces of British India in the Federal House of 
Assembly are set out in the Schedules which follow. It should be emphasised that 
the quahlications in question arc necessarily subject to modification in details on 
the preparation of an electoral roll. They are essentially based on existing franchise 
qualifications for legislative or municipal bodies. 

2. Genetol Qualifications, —Apart from the qualification of race» community^ or 
religion^ in the case of certain seats, voters in respect of any of the qualificatioas 
shown in these Schedules must be British subjects, must have attained the age of 
21 years, and. save in the case of certain special constituencies, must reside in the 
constituency in which they claim to vote. 

3. For the first two elections under the new constitution, and thereafter unless 
and until a local Government modifies this requirement in respect of the area under 
its control, claimants in respect of an educational qualification, or of property held 
by a husband, will be required to make application to be entered on the electoral 
roll to the returning officer. The proportion of women to men in the electorate 
will depend upon the number of women who are actually registered under the quali¬ 
fications in question. There arc practical difficulties in placing on returning officers 
xhc whole responsibility for registration of those qualifications. But His Majesty^s 
Cvovernment are very anxinus to secure that the proportion of women electors ahoiilrl 
be adequate and furtlicr consideration of the above arrangements may be necessary. 

4. The Scheduled Castes {Depressed Classes), —It is the intention of His Majesty's 
Government to malcc provision for the inclusion on the Electoral rolls for the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislative Assemblies of approximately 10 per cent, of the population of the 
l^eprcssed Classes (whom it is proposed in future to designate Scheduled Castes) in 
all Provinces save Bihar and Orissa (where the percentage will be in the neighbourhood 
of 7 per cent.) and the North-West Frontier I^ovince and Sind, where the numbers 
of the Scheduled Castes are negligible. In the case of the Federal House of Assembly, 
the approximate general percentage aimed at is 2 per cent, (save in the case of 
Bihar and Orissa and of the North-West Frontier Province and Sind). Certain 
provinces arc satisfied that it will be possible to attain these percentages under the 
operation of the general franchise qualifications. In certain other provinces it 
appears open to question whether this will the case, and, if on the preparation of 
the Electoral Roll a marked deficiency is found to exist, special steps to make it up 
will be called for. The differential franchise contemplated in such circumstances 
by certain provinces is provisionally included in the Schedules which follow. The 
Scheduled Castes are enumerated by Provinces in Appendix VITI. 

5. The Educational Qualification, —Owing to the marked differences in the 
edueaticmal S 3 nstem in different provinces, and the absence of records which, could 

be used to support a claim to an educational qualification in certain cases, it has 
proved impossible to lay down any common educational standard for the provincial 
legislatures which would apply to the whole of India, and in certain provinces it 
has been found necessary to fix a standard identical with that laid down for the 
Federal House of Assembly. Hia> Majesty's Government* in accepting in these 
circumstances a high educational standard as an electoral qualification for certain 
provincial legislatures, do so with the reservation that it shall be open to the Local 
Governments concern^ to lowcn* it once the administrative difficulties involved axe 
overcome. 

6. Sind and Orissa, —^While it has been decided that Sind and Orissa ^dmlLbe 
established as separate provinces, the framing of a detailed scheme for the franchise 
for the I^ovincial Legislative A^embly in those provinces has not yet been completed. 
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While the franchises in question 'will probably closely resemble (allowaxice being 
made for the special oonditiom of the new provinces) those laid down in the S<diediiles 
which follow for Bombay and Bihar taxd Orissa* respectively* it has been thought 
preferable at the inesent stage to make no specific provision far either Sind or Orissa 
m the Schedules. 

7. Spectai Co9$sHiuencies ,—^Ih the interest of presenting as complete a picture as 
possible of the franchise qualifications propowd. the Schedules wuch follow set oat 
£d detail the qualifications for the various Special Omstituencice (representing 

Landholders, Commerce, Industry, Mining, Planting, Universities) in each province 
in the case of the Provincial and Federal Legislatures alike. The qmdMcations in 
question should, however, be regarded as provisional, pending the <doser investiga¬ 
tion of the existing electorates for these seats which is contemplated at the stage of 
the general delimitation of constituencies. Pending further investigation at the 
same stage no specific proposals are included in the Schedules in respect of the seats 
now for the first time astigned to Labour in the Provincial and Federal Legialatnree 
and to Backward areas in certain provincial legislatures, or of certain other con^ 
atituencies to be brou^t into being consequent on the Communal decision. Not 
has any separate provision been made for the special seats reserved for women. 
Blection to those seats in the Provincial Legislatures will be on the basis of the general 
franchise qualifications ; while election in the case of the Federal Lower House will 
be by members of Provincial Legislatures. 


APPENDIX IV 


JFrancfiise for the BriHsh^Indian seats in the House of AssenMy 

1.—^Madras. 

II.—^Bombay.* 

III. —Bengal. 

IV. —United Provinces. 

V.—Punjab 

VI.—^Bihar and Orissa.* 

VII,—Central Provinces ivith Berar.f 
VIII,—-Assam*. 

IX.—^North-West Frontier Province. 

X.—Delhi. 

XI.—^Ajmer-M<irwara. 

XII.—Coorg. 

XIII. —British Baluchistan. 

XIV. —Non-Provincial Special Constituencies 

I.— Madras , 

tw^^^^Quel^caHonsX for Electors for Constituencies other than special constiluencies^ 
(a) Payment of not less thaji Rs, 3 per annum taxation in a municipality in respect 

of jm^verty, oompsay, ojt pfofessiuu 

(t) Holding of land of annual rental 'value of Rs, 10. 

(c) In urban constituencies-^ 

(£) painnent of prqperW tax, company tax, or profession tax (subject to a 
« mixiimum of Ira, 9, save in the case of Madras City), 

’ (ii) in Madias city only, occupation of a house of rental value of Rs. 60. 


* See paragraph 6 of the Zntxoductoxy Note to Appendices IV and V* 

« t See^IntTMuctioaK, paragraph 45. 

j Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 9t the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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(J) Assessment to income tax. 

(tff) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for tKe Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate or an examination accepted as its equivalent by the Local 
Government. 

(/) Being a retired, pensioned or disi^harged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

(g) The differential qualifications to be prescribed in order to produce an electorate 
of approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the scheduled castes are under 
consideration, 

2. Franchise for Special Consfiiuencies, 

-Il.cgiatx'Cht.ion on llic clc-ciora.! xoll of Any X^And-boliJlcr^* con* 

stitucncy in the Madras l^ovincial Legislative Council. 

(b) Indian Commerce* (South India Chamber of Commerce).—^Hvery Indian, 
and one duly authorised representative of every Indian partnership, if he or the 
partnership, as the case may be, has been assessed to income tax in the previous year 
on an income of not less than Its. 10,000 derived from business within the meaning 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922. 

(c) Madras Chamber of Commerce .—Being a member of the Chamber with a place 
of residence in India.f 

{d) Labour .—The question of the method of election and the franchise are under 
consideration. 


II,— Bombay 

1 «—QualificaiionsX of Electors in Constiiitencies other than special constituencies* 

{a) In rural areas — 

(i) The ownership or occupation of land assessed at Rs. 32 land revenue (Rs- 16 

in the Upper Sind Frontier, the I^anch Mahals, and the Ratnagiri districts), 

(ii) Occupation as owner or tenant in any municipal district, cantonment, or 

Tiottfinrl irv Iho of at o^ of s*. hiiilrtiiig Rg^pn-fs* troly 

occupied of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 36 in Sind, or in 
any other constituency where tax is based on the annual rental value of 
houses or buildings of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 24 in tho 
Fanch Mahals and Ratnagiri districts and Rs. 36 elsewhere, or, where no 
such tax is leviable, of a capital value of not less than Rs. 1,000 in the 
Ranch Mahals and Ratnagiri districts and Rs. 1,500 elsewhere. 

(iii) Being the alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land 

revenue, or a Khot or sharer in a Khoti village or a sharer in a bhagdari 
or narv^ari village responsible for the payment of land revenue, subject 
in all cases to the minima set out in (i) and (ii) above. 

{b) In Bombay City and other urban areas .—Occupation as owner or tenant of a* 
building of the annual rental value of not \v.sa than Rs. 120 in Bombay, Rs. 60 in. 
Karachi ; nncl in any other urban constituency where any tax is based on the annual 
rental value of houses or buildings of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 36 or, 
ivhere no tax so based is levied, a capital value of not less than Rs. 1,500. 

(c) Assessment to income tax. 

(d) Having passed the examination for matriculation or for the school-leaving 
certificate or ofi examination accepted as the equivalent theieof by the Local 
Government. 

(<r) Being a retired, iiensioned. or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 


• See paiagraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The 
qualifications shown are the exi.sting qualifications, but, pending closer investigation 
in connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded 
as provisional. 

I Rn>visional. 

Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Kote 
to Appendices IV and V. 
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2. Pranckise far Special Constituencies. 

(а) Landholders *— 

(i) Being a First- or Second-Class Jagirdar in Sind, or a Zamindar* who^ in each 

of the tlirce revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral 
has paid not less than Rs. 1«000 land revenue land in Sind. 

(ii] i For the Deccan and Gujerat Sardars and Inamdars constituency, enti^ on 

* the list for the time being in force under Bombay Govemmentt Pbllttcal 
Department. Resolutions 2363 of the 23rd July. 1667. and 6265 of the 
Ist Ax>ril, 1909, or being the sole alienee of tlio right of Government to 
land revenue in respect of an entire village in the presidency of Bombay, 
excluding Sind and Aden, or being the sole holder on talukdari tenure 
of such a village. 

(б) Indis>n Commerce *—^Members of the Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau 
of the Bombay Millovraers' Association, and of the Ahmedabad Millowncrs^ 
Association, are qualified as electors respectively for the constituency comprising the 
A:>suciatioxi of which they arc members. 

(i) European Commerce,**^ —Being a member of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
mc^rcc having a residence in India, 

(d) Labour. —^The question of the method of election and franchise is under 
consideration. 


III.—Bencajl 

1. QuaUficationsX of Electors in Consiiitiencies other than Special Constituencies. 

* {a) Payment of not less than Rs. 1*8 per annum in Municipal or cantonment 
taxes (Rs. 3 m the Howrah Municipality). 

(6) Payment of Re. 1 per annum or over as road or public works cess or Rs. 2 
ClittuKiilttirl (uudlcri: Clic Vmcftgu OlL«tulh.m<A.E~i IdTO). Djuvul i.u.tu (ui&Ovx tlw 

Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919). 

(c) In Calcutta — 

(i) Ownership and occupancy of land or building assessed at Rs. 150 per annum. 

(ii) Ownership or occupancy o£ land or building assessed at Rs. 300 per annum. 

(iii) Payment of Rs. 24 per annum or over as corporation tax. 

(d) Assessment to Tncomo tax (or. in Calcutta only, being a member of a firm 
assessed to income tax whose shaie of the firm's income on which income tax was so 
asiscssed is certified to have been not less than the minimum on wluch tax is leviable). 

(c) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the School-leaving 
Certificate or an examination accepted by the Jx>cal Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(/) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged o£iccr. non-commissioned officer^ 
or soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

2. Franchtsc for Special ConsHt%%encies^ 

(a) Landholders *—^ 

(a) la tlio Burdws&a aad Presicleacy Divlsioas propriotorehap of propojty 
assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 6.000. or road and public 
works cesses of not less than Rs. 1.500. 


• See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The 
qualifications shown are the existing qualifications, but. pending closer investigatkm 
in connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, should be regarded as 
provisional. 

t This constituency is p.t present a Council of State constituency, but will bo 
transferred to the Lower House of the new Federal Legislatuic. 

X other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of tlie Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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(il) In the Dacca* Rajehahi* and Chittagong Diviraona praptietorah^ in own 
or tenure direct from such a proprietor, of proctor^ asseased to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 4*000, or road and pubfic works cesses of not 
less than Rs. 1*000. 

(ft) Comm&rce— 

(i)* Membership of Rengal IN^ational Chamber of Commerce* the Marwari 
Association or the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

0i) Chamber of Commerce.^t Having a place of residence in India* and 

being a Ciiambcr member of the Bengal Clumber of Commerce* or a person 
entiUed to exercise the rights and privileges of Chamber membership on 

behalf of anc3 in the name of an^r firm^ company or other corpoiation. 

(iii) Jute Mills Association Constituency. The question of the method of 
election to and the franchise for the new seat to be created is under 
consideration. 

(c) L^our ,—The question of the method of election and of the franchise is under 
consideration* ^ 

IV, —Uniteo Provinces 

1. QuiUificationsX of Klectors in Ctmsiiiuencies other than Special Constituencies, 

(e) Ownership or tenarcy of a building of rental value of not less than Rs. 36 
per annum. 

(b) Payment of Municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 i>er annum. 

(c) Ownership cf land paying or assessed to not less than Rs. 25 per annum land 
revenue. 

(d) Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 25 per annum as a permanent tenure, 
holder or a fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act. 1901* or an under- 
projurietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent Act* 1886. 

(e) In the hill pattia of Kumaon ownership of a fec-simplc estate or assessment to 
payment of land revenue or cesses of any amount, or being a Khaikar. 

(J) Being a tenant (other than a sub-tenant), as defined in the Agra Tenancy 
Act* 1901* or the Oudh Rent Act* 1886* paying rent of not less than Rs. 50 per 
annum or its equivalent in kind* or over. 

(£) Assessment to income tax. 

{h) Having passed the Matriculation or School-leaving Certificate examination* or 
an examination accepted by the L^cal Government as the equivalent thereof. 

(tj Being a retired* pensioned or discharged officer. non-c:ommissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies, 

(а) Landholders- —^Land revenue of not less than Rs. 5.000 per annum.* 

(б) Labour, —^Thc question of tlic method of election and the franchise is under 
consideration. 


V.-PUNJ KB 

1. QualificationsX of Blectors in Constituencies other than Special Ccnstitteencies^ ^ 

(a) Ownership of immovable proi)crty. not being land assessed to land revenue* 
of a value of not less tlian Ks. 4*000 or an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96* 

or eenoaoy of suoH property of an cmntuctl rental volne of not leae them Rs. 08. 

(5) Payment of direct municipal or cantonment taxes of Rs. 50 or over. 

(c) Ownership or tenancy with right of occupancy as defined in Chax>ter IT* Punjab 
Tenancy Act* 1887* of land paying land revenue of Rs. 25 or over. 


* See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The quali<« 
fication shown is the existing qualification* but* pending closer examination itt 
connection with the general delimitation of constituencies* it should be regarded as 
provisional. 

t This is at present a Council of State constituency* but will be transferred to the 
I.ower House of the new Federal Legislature. 

1 OOver than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note Appeoatees 
IV and V. 
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(d) Tenancy of Crown land on a leaae of not less than 3 years rented at Rs. 25 per 
annum or over. 

(«) Being the assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 50 per 
annum. 

(0 Being a \dllagc officer or headman (Zaildar, Inamdar, sufedposh or lambardar) 
in the constituency. 

[g) Assessment to income tax. 

(A) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the School-leaving 
certiheate or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

( 2 ) ^cing Vb pcAaioiio«lf or diaohArged officer, non.-coxnmi93ioikcd officer or 

soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

ij) Scheduled Castes ,—The differential qualifications to be prescribed in order to 
produce an electorate of approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the Scheduled 
Castes are under consideration. 


2. Franchise for Special Constifuencies^ 

Landholders ^— 

(i) Ownership of land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 

annum. 

(ii) Being the assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 2 X?r annum. 


VJ.—Bihar and Oriss.\ 

1. Qualifications^ of Rleciors for Constituencies other than Special Constitteencies. 

(а) In all Rviral Areas of tlie province except the districts of Sambalpur and the 
Santal Farganns and the Khondmals sub-division of Angul, payment of Cliaukidart 

at tho rato (eavo in thv ca&o of tho S»choduled Oa&toe (see (A) below)) o£ not leoo 

than Rs. 2-8 annually. 

(A) In Sambalpur and the 5^ntal l^arganas— 

( 1 ) holding of an estate or estates or portion or jx^rtions thereof for urhich a 
separate account has been opened, paying an aggregate amount of not 
less than Rs. 12 per annum local cess, or 
( 11 ) tenure of land assessed for purposes of local cess to an aggregate amount of 
not less than Rs. 100 per annum, or 

(iii) holding of land as a raiyat liable to an annual aggregate rent or local cess 

amounting respectively to Rs. 24 and to As. 12 in constituencies in tlie 
Santal Farganas, and to Rs. 48 and Rs. 1.8.0 respectively in Sambalpur, or 

(iv) assessment to not less than Ks. l.S.O under § 118 C of the Bengal Local 

Self-Government Act, 1885, or § 47 of the Bihar and Orissa Village 
Administration Act, 1922, 

(б) Khondmeds Suh‘division ,—^Tlie basis and method of cnCrancliIscmcnt is still 

under investigation. * 

(<i) Urban Areas ,—Save in the Jamshedpur urban area, for which a special franchise 
is under consideration, payment of municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to au 
aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 3. 

(f) Assessment to income tax. 

(/) Having passed the examination for matriculation, or for the school-leaving 
certificate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 


* See paragraph 7 of the Jntroductoiy Hote to Appendices IV and V. The quali- 
hcation shown is the existing qualification, but, pending closer examination in 
connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, it should be regarded as 
provisional. 

t Other than those referred to in jiaragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and 
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(g) Being a retired^ i>ensioned, or discharged officex; xu>n-comini88ioaed officer, or 
soldier of Hfs Majesty's Regular Forces. 

(A) ScheduUd Ca^s .—Payment of Chaukidari tax of not less Rs. 1.4.0 in 
111^ areas.** 

2. Franchise for Special ConsHiucncies. 

(a) l.andholders.f —Assessment to land revenue or local cess to an aggregate 
annual amount of not less than Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 2,500 respectively. 

ffi) Labour question of the dectoxate and of the franchise is undes 
consideration • 

VJI.-CS2TVAA.X. PROVX^TCSe * * * § WZXXX RszUWXfct * 

1. QuiUiJications% of Electors for ConsUiuendes other than Special Constituencies* 

(a) For classes other than the Scheduled Castes. 

(i) Rural ^rea5.~Payment of a rent or revenue of Rs. 20 or over. 

(ii) Urban Areas. —Occupation of a house of rental value of Rs. 30 or payment 

of an equivalent Haisiyat. 

(5) For the Scheduled Castes, 

(i) In rural areas, pa 3 rment of a rent or revenue of Rs. 10 or over. 

(ii) In urban areas, occupation of a house of a rental value of Rs. IS. 

(r) Assessment to income tax. 

id) Having passed the examination for matriculation o^- for the school-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(e) Being a retired, pensioned or discliarged officer, non-commissioned officer^ 
or soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

{a) Landholdcrs \— 

(1) Hoiaer of a hereUlcary title recognised by Government, wlio bolds agricultural 
land in proprietary right; or 

(ii) Being the ovmer of an estate as defined in § 2 (3) of the Central Provincea 

Land Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(iii) Being tlie holder in proprietary right of land, the land-revenue or ICamil- 

jama of vrhich is not less than Rs. 5,000. 

(ft) Labour, —The question of the method of election and of the franchise la 
under consideration. 


VIII.—^Assau 

1 . Qualifications % of Electors in ConsHtnencies other than Special Constituencies, 

(a) Assessment to an aggregate of not less than Rs. 3 muxuclpal or cantonment 
Tates or taxes (Rs. 2 in the case of the Nowgong. and Rs. 1.8,0 in the case of the 
Sylhet Mimicipmity). 

(b) Assessment to not less than Re. 1 per annum as union or chaukidari tax. 

(c) Ownership of land assessed to or assessable at land revenue of not less than 
Ra. 15 per annum. 

(d) Liability to local rate of not less tlianRc. 1 per annum. 

(tf) Asscssament to Income Tax. 

if) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the school leaving 
certificate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 


* Provisional. 

t See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. Tha 
qualification mermx is the existing qualification, but, pending closer examination 
in connection vdth the general delumtation of constituencies, it should be TCgaxdad 
as provisioual. 

t See Introduction, paragraph 45. • 

§ Other those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 

Appendices IV and V, 
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M Being a xetired, pensioned^ or discharged officer# non^commiaskmed officer#^ 
orsomier oiJElia Ifajestjr^ Regular Foroea. 

(A) Scheduied Cosies ,—Necessity for any special franctuse to bring the scheduled 
caste electorate up to 2 per cent, of population is under investigation. 

2. Franchise for Speeiat ConsiUuencies 

Labour ^—^The question of the method of election and of the franchise Is under 
considexation. 


IX.—^North-West Froxxibr Province 
%psMifica$'l<n%s^ of lilectors^ 

{a) Ownership of immovable property, not being land assessed to land revenue# 
but including any building on sura land, value Rs. 600 or over. 

(5) Tenancy of immovable property of annual rental value of not less than 
Rs. 48» 

(r) Payment of rate, ccss, or tax to a District Board of not less than Rs. 4 per 
annum. 

(d) Assessment to any direct municii>al or cantonment tax of not less than 
Rs. 50. 

(e) Income of Rs. 40 per mensem or over. 

(/) Ownership, or occupancy as occupancy tenant or tenant or lessee under a 
written lease for a period oi not less than three 3 ^ars, of land assessed to land revenuo 
of Rs. 10 per annum or over. 

(g) Being an assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 20 per annum. 

B [h) Assessment to income-tax. 

{i) Having passed the examination for matriculation or the school leaving 
certificate, or any examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(j) ]3eiag zalldur, Inamdar, villuge lieadnicin or oliief headtaua in the 
constituency. 

(A) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer# 
or somier of His Alajesty's regular forces. 

X--DEI.HI 

XI.‘—A j mer-Merwara 
XII.—COOAG 

XIII.—British Bai.uchistan 

The electoral arrangements in respect of the seats allotted to these four provinces 
in the Federal House of Assembly are still under consideration, f 

XIV.—Franchise for Non-Provimcial Spbcxaal Constituencies in the Fbdbrac. 

Legislature 

(a) Commerce^ 

1. Associated cnamners of commerce of India. 

2. Pedexatiem of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

3. Northern India Commercial Bodies, 

(b) Labonr — 

1. All India Trades Union Federation. 

The method of election to all the seats specified above is under considexation. 


* Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 

f It xua^* be found necessary to resort to nomination in the case of British 
Batoebifftan. 
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APPENDIX V 


Part I 

J^yanchise /or the Provincial Legislative Assemblies^ 

I*—Madras. 

11.—Bombay. 

Ill-—Bengal. 

IV.—United Provinces. 

V.—Punjab. 

Vr.—Bihar and Orissa. 

VII.—Central Provinces with Berar.T 
VIII,—Assam. 

IX,—North-West Frontier Province. 

X.—Coorg. 

r.—M aoras 

1. QnalificaiionsX of Electors in Constttuencpes other than Special Constituencies 

(а) Payment of tax under the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act for the whole 
oOicial year immediately before the electoral roll is prepared or revised ; or 

(б) Being a registered landholder, inamdar, ryotwari pattadar, or occupancy ryot 
under the Madras Kstates Land Act ; or 

{c) Assessment to ground-rent payable to Government ; or 

(d) Payment of property tax for the two half-years immediately prior to the 
preparation or revision of the roll under the Afadras City Municipality Act or the 
Madras District Municipalities Act or the Aladras Local Boards Act; or 

{e) Jr'aymcnt of profession tax lor tiic two Half-years immediately prior to the 
preparation or revision of the roll under the Madras City Municipality Act or the 
Madras District Municipalities Act: or 

(/) Being during the whole of the previous fash a kanamdar or kuzhikanamdar or 
the holder of a kudiyiruppu or a verampataindar having fixity of tenure, each of 
these terms bearing the meaning deiiiicd in the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929 ; or 

{g) Being for the whole of the fash immediately preceding the preparation or 
revision of the electoral roll a mortgagee with possession, lessee or tenant of 
immovable property (other than a house property) of an annual value of Ks. 100 in 
Madras City or a municipality and Its. 50 elsewhere in the Presidency ; or 

(A) Being a guardian of a minor possessing one of the above property qualifications ; 
or 

(i) Occupying during the whole of the previous year as sole tenant house property 
cn which property tax or house tax has been duly paid for the year ; or 

{j) Being a registered joint landholder, inamdar, pattadar, or occupancy ryot 
entitled to an additional vote on an application signed by a majority of the registered 
joint-holders, votes being allowed to joint holders on following scale ;— 

for landholders and holders of whole inam villages of Rs. 1,000 and above 
annual rental—one vifte for every complete 1^. 500 of annual rental, and 
lor join^ holders of zxiiavor ixxsLms, x^'otwiari azvl ostrato of Its. ZOO 

and over—one vote for every complete Rs. 50 of assessment, rent or kist. 

The additional votes will be given only to persons included among the 
registered joint holders, and the registration should have been made not later 
than the fash previous to the one in which the rolls are under preparation ot 
revision. 

(A) Assessment to income tax ; 


* Sec paragraph 6 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. 
t Sec Introduction, paragraph 45. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Apiiendices IV and V* 
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(Q Litemcy aMlitv to read and write in axw language) certified by village 
ofl&ceni in certificates to be countendpied hy^pie l^absUdani, or altemati^y, tbe 
hoMiny of the Elementary Sch€>ol Certificate ^ued tsy the hcadznuter of a school 
recognised by the Government; 

(m) Being the wife of a person possessing the proper^ qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Itevincial Legiwtive Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband's propterty qualification, in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of a husband's property 
to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she cease 
to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(n) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soioicr or His Majesty's regular forces. 

(o) Scheduled Castes, —If on the preparation of the electoral roll the electorate 
of the Scheduled Castes does not amount to approximately 10 per cent, of their 
population, special qualifications will be prescribed in order to make up the deficiency. 

2. I^ranchise far Special ConsHiuencies 

(a) Landholders.* —Being a zamindar, janmi, or malikanadar who— 

(i) Possesses an annual income of not less than Rs. 3,000 derived from an 
estate within the Presidency of Madras. 

(ii) Is regLslcred as the janmi of land situated within the Presidency of Madras, 
dnd assessed at not less than Rs. 1,500. 

(iii) Receives from Government a malikana allowance of not less than Rs. 3,000 
X>er annum. 

^ (5) Umversify.^ —Being a member of tho Senate or ax Honorary Fellow, or a 

greuluate of over seven j^ars' standing of the University of Madras. 

(c) Planters.^ —Being a member of one of the associations affiliated to the United 
Planters' Association of Southern India, 

(d) Ch a9W9 h0 9 ^ of -Solng a. mombex* of tho Madras 

Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it, 

(e) Other Commerce Constituencies* —Members of the Madras Trades Association, 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai RagaTalbars* 
Association are qualified respectively as electors for the constituency comprising 
the Chamber or Association of which they are members. 

(/) Labour. —^The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration, 


II — Bombay 

1* Qualifications* of Electors in ConstUwncies other than Special Constiiitencies^ 

(а) Payment of land revenue of Rs. S and over. 

(б) Payment of house rent of Rs. 60 in Bombay City, Rs, 30 in Karachi, and 
Rs, 18 in other urban areas. 

■ (c) Assessment to income tax. 

^ (d) Being a Hari in Sind. * 

(e) Having passed the examination for matriculation or the school-leaving 
oe^ficate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(f) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
enrithng to a vote for the Provincial Legiriative Council. One elector only to be 
etCfrandoised under a husband's proi>erty qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of a husband's property 
qualification, to continue on the roll 4uring widowhood or until remarriage, when she 
mil cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

t See paiagzaph 7 of Introductory Note to'Appendices IV and V. The qualifications 
shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the stage 
of Hip general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as provisional^ 

* Odier than those refmted to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Append^ioes IV and V. 
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. (g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-conunissioned officer, or 
soldier, of His Majesty's regular forces. 

M) Scheduled Castes. —In the case of the scheduled castes, literacy and being a 
villa^ servant are proposed as differential qualifications. If on the preparation of 
the electoral roll the electorate of the scheduled castes does not come up to 10 per 
per cent, of their population, a reduced property qualification sufficient to make up 
the deficiency will be prescribed for them in addition. 

2. rranchise for Special Constituencies^ 

(а) Landholders *— 

% 

(i) For the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency, —Being a person entered 

in the Imt foi tlic time being in force under Bombay Government Foliticid 
Department. Kesolution No. 2363. dated 23rd July. 1867. or being the sole 
alienee of the right of GovernmeiiL to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in rcs|>cct of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(ii) For the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars Constituency. —Being a person entered 

in the list for the time being in force under Bombay Political Department, 

• ^ Resolution No. 6265. dated 21st September. 1909, or being the sole alienee 
of the right of Government to rent or land revenue in respect of an entire 
village situate within the constituency, or being the sole holder on Talukdari 
tciiuro of such a village. 

(lii) For the Jagirdars and Zamindars Constituency. —Being a jagirdar of 

the first or second class in Smd. or having in each of the three revenue years 
preceding the publication of the electoral roll, paid not less tluin Rs. 1,000 
land revenue on land in Smd. 

(б) Untverstiy of Bombay.* —Being a member of the Senate, or an Honorary 
Fellow, or a graduate of seven years* standing, of the University of Bombay. 

(r) Conunerce and Industry.* —^Bcing entered on the list of members for the time 
being in force of the association forming such constituency, or being entitled to 
exercise the rights and piivilcgcs of membership on behalf of and in the name of 
any firm or company or cori>oration entcicd in such list of members. 

Labour. —^Thc question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


III.— Bkngal 

1. Qtted\fications\ of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies, 

(а) Payment of not less than 6 annas chaukidari tax or 6 annas Union Board rate* 
or 8 annas cess or 8 annas Municipal tax or fee. 

(б) Having passed the examination for Matiiculation or the Schoobleaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the L.ocal Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(0 Assessment to income tax. 

(d) Being the wife of a iierson possessing the property qualification at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial legislative Council. One elector only, in addition 
to the husband himself, to lie enfranchised under the husband's property qualifica¬ 
tion, but a woman once placed on the roll in respect of that qualification to continue 
on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will cease to bo qualified 
in respect of her laic husband. 

(e) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces. 


* See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica* 
tions ^lown are the existing qu^fications, but, pending closer investigatioii at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
visional. « 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appendices 
IV and V. 
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2. Franchisa for Spectai ConsHiuenciesu 

, (a) I^andhotders'*^ 

(i) In the Buxdwan L>andliolders* and the Presidency Landholders* constituency 
areSp pa 3 rment of land revenue of not le» than Rs. 4,500, or road and 
public work cesses of not less than Rs. 1^125, in respect of estates held in 
own right. 

(ii) In the Dacca Landholders*, Rajshahi Landholders* and Chittagong Land- 
- holders' constituency area, pa 3 ancnt of land revenue of not less than 

Rs. 3,000, or road and public work cesses of not less than Rs. 750, in 
^ respect of estates held as, or direct from, a proprietor. 

(5) CeUcutta University *—^Being a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow, 
or a graduate ot nor less man seven years' standing, ot ttie University. 

(c) Dacca University*— 

(i) Being resident in Bengal and a member of the Court or a registered graduate, 
(ii) Being a resident in the Dacca or Chittagong Divisions, who would be qualified 
to be registered as a graduate of the Unix'crsity if he had not, before the 
1st April, 1920, been registered as a graduate of any other Indian University 

(d) Commerce and Industry *— 

(i)'Chamber members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and permanent 
members of the Indian Jute Mills Association, of the Indian Tea 
Association, and the Indian Mining Association, with a place of residence 
in India, are qualified respectively as electors for the constituency com¬ 
prising the Chamber or Association of which they are such members. 

(ii) Members of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and ordinary members or 
. the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal Maliajan 

Sabha, life, ordinary and Mofussil members of the Marwari Association, 
Calcutta, with a place of residence in India, arc qualified rcsx>GCliveJy as 
electors for the constituency comprising the Association, Chamber, of 
Sabha of which they arc sucli members. 

(£) Labour .—^The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 

G onsid ez^ t i o n« 

IV,-U?JlxJ2U pROVINCliS 

2. Qualifications^ of Electors m ConsMuenctes other than Special Constituencies. 

(a) Payment of land revenue of not less Ilian Rs, 5, 

(6) Payment of rent of not less than its. 10 in rural areas. 

(r) Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 24 in urban areas, 

(d) Assessment to income tax. 

(e) Having passed the Upper Primary Kxamination, or an examination accepted 
by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

{/) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legi^ativc Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchiscxl under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself; but a woman once placed on the roll in respect of a husband's properly 
qualification to continue on the roll during widowho^ or until remarriage, when 
she will cease to be qualified in respect of her late'husband. 

(g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty's regular forces 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

(d) 

(i) Taluqdars Constituency. —Ordinary membersJiip of Britislx Indian Association 
of Oudli. 

(li) Agra Landholders* Constituencies. —Ownership of land in the Constituency 
assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000. 

♦ Sec paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica¬ 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pradiug closer investigation at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regardeef qa 
prousional. 

t Other Itian those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appendices 
IV and V. 
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(6) Ctnnmerc^ and Industry.* —^Penona being onUnaFy full members of tbe Upper 
India Chamber of Cominerce or of the United I^vinces Chamber^ Comnurroe udih 
a place of bnsinesB within the United Provinces, or being entitled to escerciae 4ifl li^ts 
and ^^vileges of such membership on behalf of and in the name of any firm, company* 
or outer corporation, are qualified as Sectors for the constitaencies cominising their 
respective Chambers. 

(c) AUahabad University**^^ 

(i) Kesidence in India and Membership of the Court of the Hxecutive Council 

or Academic Council of the University. 

(ii) Residence in the United Provinces, and being a graduate of not less than 

mvAfi years* standings a Z^octor cvr a Ikfaster, ^ 

(<i) labour.- Tho question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


V, —Punjab 

1. QualificoHons^ of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies. 

(a) Payment of land revenue of Rs. 5 and upwards. 

(2») Tenancy of 6 acres irrigated or 12 acres unirrigated land. 

(c) Being a aaildar, inamdar, sufedposh, or lambardar in the constituency. 

(d) Payment of house rent of Rs. 5 or over in towns. 

(e) Assessment to municipal or cantonment tax of not less than Rs. 50.*^ 

(f) Payment of Haisiyat tax at its minimum rate of Rs. 2 ; or in districts in which 
no such tax exists, of any other direct tax imposed under the Punjab District Board 
Tax, and not below Rs. 2. 

(g) Assessment to income tax. 

(A) Having passed the primary educational standard or a standard accepted by the 
Local Government as ttie equivalent thereof. 

(«} Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
enUtllng to a vote for tlie Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to t>e 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a Avoman who is once placed on the roll in resi>ect of her husband's 
property qualification to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage* 
when she will cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(j) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty's regular forces. 

(A) Scheduled Castes. —If, on the preparation of the electoral roll, the electorate 
of the scheduled castes does not come up to 10 per cent, of their population, the 
local government propose to meet the deficiency by the following difierential 
franc we :— 

(i) Mere literacy. 

(ii) Ownership of immovable property not being land assessed to land revenue* 

or of matba of a house of ^e value of not less than Rs. 50. 

2. franchise for Special Constituencies. 

(a) Landholders*— 

(i) Bedoch Tumandars Consiiiuency. —^Being a Tumandar recognised by the 

Cfovemmont or a person performing me duties of a Tumandar with the 

sanction the Oovemment. 

(ii) Other Landholders* Constituencies — 

Ownership of land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 per 
annum ; or 

Being the assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 per annum. 


* Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 

t See ’paxsLfpcBjih 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The quaUfica- 
tioDM shown are the existing qualifications, but, pendiim closer investigat ion the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
pnyvisional. 
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(b) University .*—^Being a Fellow or Honorary Fellow or graduate of not less iliaa 
seven years* standing of the Punjab University, resident in the Punjab. 

(eyCommerce.^X —Being a m^nber of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or oi the 
Punjab Trades Association having a place of business, or working for gain, in the 
Punjab. 

(d) Labour .—^The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


VI.—^Bihar and Orissa 

1. QtuUiJiciMiionsi* of Eleciors in Canstiiueftcies other than Spect4il Constituencies, 

(а) Scive hi ttic districts reforred to In (&), (c) and (ct) below 

(i) In rurat areas payment of Cbaukidari tax at the minimum rate of 6 
X>er annum, and 

(ii) la urban are€is of a corresponding rate of municipal tax (Rs. 1/8/0). 

(б) In the districts of Sambalpiir and S 2 kntal Parganas, where chankidari tax is 
not levied, the following qualifications :— 

(i) Samhalptvr ^—Annual payment of not less than 1 rupee as rent or 9 pies as 
local cess. 

(ii) Santdl I^argaiiM, —Status of resident jamabandi raiyat, paying annually 
not less than Ps. 2 as rent or 1 anna as local cess. 

(c) Khondmals Sub-division. —Under consideration. 

(d) Jamshedpur Ctty. —A special franchise for this area is under investigation. 

(e) Asscssmen t to income tax « 

(/) Havinf^ passed the examination for Matriculation or the school-leaving certificate 
or an examinalirin accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

(g) l:$eing the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications entitling to 

a. voto for tho fatur® XTeclors!.! l-Xouso of JV-seom bljr. Onj 0 doctor only to Iso onfra-o-chisod 

under the husband's property qualification in addition to the husband himself, but a 
woman who is once placro on the roll in respect of her husband's property qualifica¬ 
tion, to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will 
cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(A) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of liis Majesty's regular forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

{a) Landholders* —Liability to payment of not less tlian Ps. 4,000 land-revenue 
oi Its. 1,000 local ccss in the l^tna Division, Tirhut Division, and Bhagalpur Division 
Landholders' Constituencies, or of Rs 6,000 land-revenue or Pa. 500 local cess in the 
Orissa Division and Chota Nagpur Div ision Landholders' Constituencies. 

(6) Patna Untversity.X —Being a member of the Senate or of the Syndicate or a 
registered g**aduate of the University, with a place of residence in Bihar and Orissa. 

(c) Planttng *—Membership of the Bihar Planters’ Association, Limited, entitled 
to vote as such, and for the time being resident ii^India. 

Mining.* —Membership of the Indian Mining Association and of tlie Indian 
Mining Federation entitles to a vote for the AsscM^iation or the Federation Con¬ 
stituency respectively, provided that a person who is a member of both bodies shall 
bi- quaiiiicd as an elector lor such cnc only as ne may elect. 

(f:) Labour. —^Thc question of the franchise for these ccnsiitucncics is under 
consid cration. 


• See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica¬ 
tions shown arc the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
stage of tlic general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 

. f Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 

X The previously existing Industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision, and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. 

wa 
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V21.—CSNTRAX. PROVIMCBS DmB BbSAI^ 

!• ^ Ehdcrs in Ccnsiitusncies eiksr ikan Sped^i Om$iiinmci0Sm 

( 0 ) Rurtd Arsas .—Payment of Us. 2 rent or revwne. 

(&} Vdfan Areas, —Occupation of a liouse with a rental of Rs. 6 or the possession 
of an equivalent Haisiyat. 

(<;) Assessment to income tax. 

Being a Watandar Patel or a Watandar Patwari holding office, or a registeied 
l>eshmukh or Oeshpande, or a Lambaxdar. 

(s) Having passed the Matriculation e x a m ination, or an examination accepted 
by ihe Go vemoieat as rUe eq^uivaleat tlsexeof. * 

(/) Being the wife of a male voter with a rural property qualification of payment 
of Rs. 35 rent or revenue or over, or occupying a house oi rental value of Re, 36 or 
over in an urban area. One elector ozdy to be enfranchised under a husband's 
property qualification in addition to the husband himself, but a woman who is once 
placed on the roll in respect of her huabgmd's property qualification to continue on 
the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will cease to be qualified in 
respect of her late husband. 

(g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, og 
soldier of His Majesty's regular forcc^s. 

(A) Being a village 5erv«iiit (applicable in the case of the Scheduled castos only). 

2. franchise for Special Constiiuenciea, 

(а) ILandkolders .^—^Holding of agricultural lai^ in the constituency in proprietary 

right and being;— * 

(i) Holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government ; or 

(ii) In the Central Provinces, owner of an estate as defined in $ 2 (3) of the 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(Uij 'Xu tne Central frovlnccs, lioioer in proprietary rigbr ot land of wnicn me 
land revenue or kamiljama is not less man Ks. 3.000 “per onnum. 

(iv) In Berar,* a Jagirdar, Palampatadar, Izaradar, Inamdar, or a registered 

Deshmukh or Deshpande. holding in other than tenancy right land 
assessed or assessable to land revenue of not less than Rs. 500. 

(v) In Berar,* a holder of land in other than tenancy right assessed or assessable 

to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

(б) Nagpur Universily.t —^Being a registered graduate of the University resident 
in the Cmtral Provinces or Berar.* 

(s) Commerce and Industry,X§ 

(i) Ownership of a facto^ situated in the Central Provinces or Berai^ and 

subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, or in which 
not less than 200 persons are ordinarily employed, or a person appointed 
by the owner of such a factory to vote on his behalf. 

(ii) A person appointed to vote 'by any company having a place of business 

in the Central Provinces or Berar,* and having a paid*ap capital oi not 
less than Kb. 25,000. 

(d) -The question of the franchise for thes e constituences is under 

consideration. 


* See Intzoduction, paragraph 45. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductoiy Kote to 
Appendices IV and V. 

% See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qoalifica* 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending doser investigatum at the 
stage of the general ddimitation of constitueiicies, they riiould be regarded as 
provisional. 

§7ho existing liBning seat has not been retained In the Commnaei t Peett iq u f 
the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. 



VIIL—AtaAU 

1. QualificaiuHt^ of Etociors in ConsHinencies other Aan Speciaf i^HsHtn^ncUe* 

(«) Payment of municipal or cantcmment rates or taxes to aa aggregate amomit 

of not less than Rs* 2 ^ or in the case ofS 3 ^etmumcipality«of notleas thaaRs. 1 / 8 / 0 ; 

( 6 ) Tax of not less than 1 rupee in a small tovm under Chapter XII of the Assam 
Municipal Act I of 1923 ; 

(c) b the case of constituencies in the districts of Sylhet^ Cachar and Goalpara# 
chaukidari tax of not less than 8 annas under the Village Chaulcidari Act, 1873 ; 

(d) In the case of any constituency other than those referred to in (f)—^ 

(i) payment of land revenue^ on periodic or annual of not less than 

Es. 7/8/0 ; or 

(ii) payment of local rate of not less than 8 annas ; or 

(iii) in the districts of Lakhimpur. Sibsagar, Dariang. Nowgong, Kamrup, 

and in the plains monzas of the Garo Hills and of the Mitcir Hills, payment 
of rent to a landlord of not less than Rs* 7/8/0; 

{e) Assessment to income tax; 

(/) Successful completion of the educational course immediately below the old 
iJpper Primary stage, or its equivalent ; 

(i^) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to bo 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of her husband's 
property qualification to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, 
when she will cease to bo qualified in respect of her latq husband. 

* {h) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer 

or soldier of His l^Iajest^’-'s regular forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituences^ 

(a) Flanting .^—^Being the superintendent or manager of or an Engineer medical 
officer employed on, a tea estate in the Assam or the Surma Valley, as the case may 
be. 

(5) Commerce and Industry ^— 

(i) Being the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated in Assam 

and subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, or a 
person appointed ty the owner of such a l^tory to vote on his behalf, or 

(ii) Being a x>erson axvpointed to vote by any comply other than a company 

prineij^Uy engaged in the tea industry, having a place of business in 
Assam and a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. 

(f) Labour, —^Tha question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 

IX.— ^North-West Frontier Province 
1, Qualification^ of Electors in Consiitue%icies other than Special ConsiiiuencieSm 

(a) Payment of land revenue of Rs. 5 and upwards ; 

(b) Tenancy of 8 acres irrigated or 12 acres uhirrigated ; 

(r) Payment of house rent of Rs. 4 and upwards in towns; 

Being a zaildar, inamdar, sufodposh, or lambardar in the constituency ; 

(s) Assessment to municipal or cantonment tax on not less than Rs. 50, ^ 

(/) Payment of Haisiyat tax or district board tax of not less than Rs. 2, 

(g) Assessment to income tax. 

(A) la urban areas the parsing of the Middle School Examination ; in rural areas 
of the Upper Primary Standard ; or of an examination accepted by the Local 
Govununeat as the equivalent of either. 

* Other tha-n those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appen* 
dices IV and V. 

t S 06 paragraph 7 of Intxaductoxy Note to Appendices IV and V. The qoalifica* 
-'&nm momA are tte mrfsHng qualifications, but, pending closer investigprtioa at 
CM'irtrgd of the general delmutatioa of con^tuencies, they should be regarded as 
rpioviaional. 
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(() Being the wife of a person possessing the ptoperty qoalSfications at piesent 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, bat a woman who is once plac^ on the roll in respect of her husband's 
property qualification to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, 
urhen she will cease to be qualified in respect of lier late husband. 

{j) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier of His Majesty's regular Forces* 

2. Pranchise for Special Consiituencies. 

Landholders.^ Being— 

(i) Owner of land assessed to land revenue of not less tlian Ks. 250 per annum, 
(li) Assignee of land revenue of not less than Ks, 250 per annum. 

(iii) The rccif^cnt of a muajib. inam. baiat or pension sanctioned by orders 
passed in settlement operations amounting to not less than Ks, 250 
X>cr annum. 

X.—COORG 

The question of the franchise for the Provincial Legislature is under consideration. 


APPIiNDIX V 


Part II 

Franchise for the Upper House of the Provinnal Legtslafure in Bengal, the 

United Provinces and Bihar 

1. In so far as the scats in the Upper House in the three Provinces in question 
nrc to be filled by Proportional Representation (as in Bengal and Bihar) or by nomi¬ 
nation (as in all three Provinces) no question of franchise arises. 

2. The franchise for the scats to bo filled by direct election is under examination, 
and detailed proposals cannot yet be made. It is, however, intended that the 
franchise shall bo based on high property qiialifications somewhat lower than those 
for the existing Council of State, combined with a qualification based on service 
lu certain distinguislied public offices, such as Tligli Court Judge. Minister. Member 
of an Executive Council. Vice-Chancellor of a University, &c 


APPENDIX VI 


* See Ihoposa^s, parttgraphi- ill. 112 and 114 

LIST I LExclitstoely PederaTS 

1. The common defence of India in time of an emergency declared by the Governor- 

General. 

2. The raising, maintaining, disciplining and regulating of His Majesty's naval. 

military and air forces in India and any otlicr armed force raised in India, 
other than military and armed police maintaijaed by local governments, and 
armed forces maintained by the Rulers of Indian States. 


♦ Sec paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V, The qualifi¬ 
cations shown are the existing qualifications, but. pending closer invcstigatioi^ at 
the stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
pxovisional. 
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5. naval, Sfititary and Air Works. 

4. The admiaistmtioa of caatoimeiit areas by otgaiia of local aelf-coveiiuaMmt^ 
and the regulatloA therein of residential acoomax^latioa. 

6. The em|doyment of the armed forces of His Majesty for the defence of Cha 

Provinces against internal disturbance and for the execution and maintenance 
of the laws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

6. —(a) Chiefs* Colleges and Hducational Institutions for the benefit of past an^ 

present members of His Majesty's Forces or of the dbildren of such members. 
(d) The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim University. 

7. Ecclesiastical affairs, including European cemeteries. 

G. Affaiss, iuCludio^ Xuterasitiuiial OtUi^tluos subject to previous con* 

currenco of the Units as regards non-FederaX subjects, 

9. Emigration from and Immigxation into India and Inter-Provincial Migration, 
Including regulation of Foreigners in India. 

10. Pilgrimages beyond India. 

11. Extradition and Fugitive Offenders. 

12. —(a) Construction of Railways in British India and. with the consent of the 

State, in a State, but excluding light and feeder railways and extra-municipal 
tramway being wholly within a I^vince, but not being in physical cormection 
with federal railways. 

(2>) Regulation of railways in British India and Federal railways in States. 

(r) Regulation of other iailwa 3 rs in respect of— 

(i) Fares. 

(ii) Rates. 

(iii) Terminals. ^ 

* (iv) Interchangeability of traffic, 

(v) Safety. 

13. Air Navigation and Aircraft, including the regulation of Aerodromes. 

14. InlAud 'WAterwAys, pasaing -thro-agH two or snore uaita. 

15. Maritime Shipping and Navigation, including carriage of goods by sea. 

16. Regulation of fisheries in Indian waters beyond territorial waters. 

17. Shipping and Navigation on Inland Waterways as regards mechanically- 

propelled vessels. 

18. Lighthouses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships and buoys. 

19. Port Quarantine. 

20. Forts declared to be Afajor Forts by or under Federal legislation. 

21. Establishment and maintenance of postal, telegraphic, telephone, wireless 

and other like services, and control of wireless apparatus. 

22. Currency, Coinage and Legal Tender. 

23. Public Debt of the Federation, 

24. Post Office Savings Bank. 

25. The incorporation and regulation of Banking, Insurance, Trading, Financial 

and other Companies and Corporations. 

26. Development of Industries in cases wher^such development is declared by or 

under a federal law to be expedient in the public interest. 

27. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sale of opium for export. 

28. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

29. Traffic in arms and ammunition and, in British India, Control of arms and 

ammunition, 

30. Coj^xight, Inventions, Designs, Trademarks and Merchandise Marks. 

31. Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

32. Negotiable instruments. 

33. Control of motor vehicles as regards licences valid throughout the Federation, 

34. Tbo zMpilation of the Impart and export of commodities across^ the ctutonss 

firoot&B of the FederatSon, including the imposition and administamtioa of 
duties thereon. 

35? Salt. 


E4 
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, 36. The imposition and sogulation of duties of excise, but not inclading duties of 
excise on alcoholic liquozs« dru^s or narcotics (other t h a n tobacco). 

37. Imposition and administration of taxes on the income or capital of corporatioas. 

38. Geological Survey of India. 

39* Botanical Survey of India. 

40, Metcorolog>*. 

41* Census ; Statistics for the purposes of the Federation. 

42. Central Agencies and Institutes for research. 

43. The Imperial l..ibrary. Indian Museum. Imperial War Museum. Victoria 

Memorial, and any other similar Institution controlled and financed by the 
Federal Government. 

44. I'ensions payable out of Federal revenues. 

45. Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission. 

46. Immovable property in possession of the Federal Government. 

47. The imxKJsition by legislation of punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment 

for enforcing any law made by the Federal LfCgislaturc. 

48. Matters in respect of which the Act makes provision until the Federal Legislature 

otherwise provides. 

49. Imposition and administration of taxes on income other than agricultural income 

or the income of corporations, but subject to the power of the Provinces to 
impose surcharges. 

50. The imposition and administration of duties on property passing on death 

other than land. 

51. The imposition and admmistration of taxes on mineral rights and on personal 

capital other than land. 

52. The imposition and admmistration of terminal taxes on railway, water or air* 

borne goods and passengers and taxes on railway tickets and goods freights. 

53. Stamp duties which arc the subject of legislation by the Indian Legislature at 

title d£^ of federation. 

54. The imjxisition and administration of taxes not otherwise specified in this 

J^t or List II, subject to tlie consent of the Governor-General given in his 
discretion after consulting Federal and Provmcial Ministers or their repre* 
sentatives. 

55. Naturalisation and status of aliens. 

56. Conduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, includmg election offences 

and disputed elections. 

57. Standards of weight. 

58. AIL matters arising in Chief Commissioners' Provinces (other than British 

Baluchistan) not having a legislature. 

59. Survey of India. 

60. Archaeology. 

61. Zoological Survey. 

62. The recognition throughout British India of the laws, the public Acts and 

records and judicial proceedings of the Provinces. 

63. Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all courts in British India, except tlio 

Federal Court and the Su^emc C^urt with respect to the subjects in this list. 

64. Matters ancillary ana incicicntai to tne subjects spcciiiea above. 

LIST II {Exclusively Provincial) 

1. Local aelf-Govemment, including matters relating to the constitution and 

powers of municipal corporations, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlements and other local authorities in the Province established 
for the purpose of local self-government and village administration, but not 
including matters covered by item No. 4 in List I. 

2. Establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities 

and clcem(» 3 mary institutions in and for the Province (other than marine 
hospitals). 

3. Public health and sanitation, ^ 



*■ 

4. Pilgrimages other *ban pilgrimages beyond India. 

5. Education other than the Universdttes and institutions covered by item Not ft 

in List I. 

6. Public works and buildings in connection with the administration of the 

Province.- 

7. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

8. Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways and other means of 

comm unication • 

9. Construction (que^—regulation) and maintenance of light and feeder railways 

and extra-municipal tramways not being in physical connection with federal 

luilways. 

10. Tramways wltliin municipal areas. 

11. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embankments, water storage 

and water power. 

12. Land Revenue, including— 

(а) assessment and collection of revenue ; 

(б) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes and records of 

rights. 

13. Land tenures, title to land and easements. 

14. Relations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

15. Courte of Wards and incumbered and attached estates. 

16. Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

17. ColonLsation, management and disposal of lands and buildings vested in tho 

Crown for the purposes of the l*rovince. 

•18. Alienation of land revenue and pensions payable*^ out of Provincial revenues 
(query—frontier remissions). 

19 . Pre-emption. 

20. Agriculture, including research instiluteSp experimental and demonstration 

farms, Intrcxluccion of improved iiierJioU.s, agricultural education, protcctlou 
against destructive pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

21. Civil veterinary dci>artmcnt, veterinary training, improvement of stock and 

prevention of animal diseases. 

22. I'lsherics. 

23. Co-operative Socictits. 

21. Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other Societies and Associations not 
being incorporated Companies 

25. Korests. 

26. Control of production, manufacture, x^ssession, transport, purchase and sale 

of alcoholic liquors, drugs and narcotics. 

27. Imposition and regulation of dutfes of excise on alcoholic liquors, drugs and 

narcotics other than tobacco 

28. Administration of justice, including the constitution and organisation of all 

Courts within the I*rovincc, cxccjit the Federal Court, the Supreme Court 
and a High Court, and the maintenance of all Courts within the Province?, 
except the Federal Court and the Suprente Court. 

29. Jurisdiction of and procedure in Rent and l^venuc Courts 

no. Jurisdiction, powers und uutliortt^^ of all Oo-urt^ -vvitnin. tlic Province, except 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect to subjects lu this list. 
31. Administrators-Gcueral and Official Trusters. 
o2. Stamp duties not covered by item N^o 53 in List 1. 

33. Registration of decd.s .and documents other tlian tiie compulsory registration of 

documents affecting immovable x^rojKrty, 

34. Registration of births and dcatl^s, 

35 . Religions and charitable endowments. 

36. K’fincs and the development of mineral resources in the Province, but not 
^ including the regulation of the working of mines. 

37. Control of the production, supply and distribution of commodities. 



as. X>ev€lDpnieAt of industries, except in so far as riiey are covered tqr JJbem ito. SS ^ 
in list I. 

as. Factories, ej^ept the regulation of the Trorking of factories. 

40. Flectricity. 

41. Boilers. 

42. Gas. 

43. Smoke nuisances. 

44. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

45. Weights and measui~es, except standards of weight. 

46. Trade and Commerce -within the Province, cxcc^ in so far as it is "covered fay 

any other subject in these lists. 

47 Actionable wrongs arising in the Province. 

48. Ports other than Ports declared to be Major Ports by or under a federal law. 

49. Inland waterways^ being wholly within a Province, including ^ip|^g and 

navigation thereon, except as regards mcchanically-pFopellcd vessels. 

50. IPolicc (including railway and village jxilice), except as regards matters covered 

by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

51. Betting and gambling* 

52. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

53. Protection of wild birds and wild animals. ^ 

54. Regulation of motor vehicles, except as regards licences valid throughout the 

Federation. 

55. Regulation of dramatic performances and cinemas. 

56. Coroners. 

57. Criminal tribes. 

58. Bvropean vagrancy. « 

59. Prisons, Reformatories, Borstal Institutions and other institutions of a like 

nature • 

GO. Prisoners. 

61. Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 

62. Treasure trove. 

63. Libraries (cxcejitthe Imperial Library), Museums (except the Indian Museum, 

. the Imperial War Museum and the Victoria Memorial) and other similar 

institutions controlled and financed by the Provincial Government. 

64. Conduct of elections to the Provincial Legislature, indluding election offences 

and disputed elections. 

65. Public Services in a Province and Provincial Puldic Service Co mm issi o n. 

66. The authorisation of surcharges, within such limits as may be prescribed by 

Order in Council, upon income tax assessed by the Federal Government upon 
the income of persons resident in the Province. 

67. The raising of provincial revenue—* 

(i) from sources and by foitiis of taxa-tion specified in the Annexure appended 
to this list and not olheTwise provided for by these lists: and 

(ii) by any otherwise unspeciiied forms of taxation, subject to the consent 

of ttke Ooveraor^Geneial given in bis discretion after consulting the 
Federal Ministry and Provuicial Ministries or their representatives. 

68- Relief of tlie poor. 

69. Health insurance and invalid and old-age pensions. 

70. Money-lenders and money-lending. 

71. Burials and burial grounds other than Roxopeon cemeteries. 

72. Imposition by legislation of punishment hy fine, penalty or unprisomnent for 

enforcing any law made by the Provinrim Legislature. 

73. Matters with respect to which the Act makes provisioti v&til the Provincial 

Legislature otiierwise pocovides. 

74. The administration and execution of federal lows on tba sut^cts speci:§ed in 

List Ill, enoeptlfo. 22. 

75. Statistics for provincial purposes. 
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Generally, any matter of a merely local or private nature in the I^vince not 
specifically included in this list and not falling within list I or list II1»^ 
sul^ect to tile right of the Governor-General u his discretion to sanction 
general legislation on that subject. 

77. blatters ancillary and incidental to the subjects specified in this list. 

Annbxur£ (see Uem 67) 

(Compare Appendix IV of Report of federal Finance Committee.^ 

Cmd. 4069) 

1. Revenue from the public domain, including lands, buildings, mines, forests, 

fisheries, and any other real p roperty heloug^uag to the IVoviaoe. 

2. Revenue from public enterprises such as irrigation, electnc power and water 
supply, markets, slaughter houses, drainage, tolls and ferries, and other undertakings 
of the Province. 

3. Profits from banking and investments, loans and advances and state lotteries. 

4. Fines and penalties arising in respect of subjects administered by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province. 

5. Fees levied in the course of discharging the functions exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Province and local authorities, such as court fees, including all fees for 
judicial or quosi-judiciat processes, local rates and dues, fees for the registration of 
vehicles, licences to possess fire-arms and to drive automobiles, licensing of common 
carriers, fees for the registration of births, deaths and marriages, and of documents. 

6. Capitation taxes other than taxes on immigrants. * 

7. Taxes on land, including death or succession duties in respect of succession to 
land- 

8. Taxes on personal property and circumstance, such as taxes on houses, animals, 
hearths, windows, vehicles ; chaukidari taxes ; sumptuary taxes ; and taxes on 
trades, professions and callings. 

9. Taxes on emplo 3 rmcnt, such as taxes on menials and domestic servants. 

10. Rxcises on alcoholic liquors, narcotics (other than tobacco) and drugs, and 
taxes on consumption not otherwise provided for. such as cesses on the entry of 
goods into a local area, taxes on the sale of commodities and on turnover, and taxes 
on advertisements. 

11. Taxes on agricultural incomes. 

12. Stamp duties other than those provided for in List 1. 

13. Taxes on entertainments and amusements, betting, gambling and private 
lotteries, 

14. Any other receipts accruing in respect of subjects administered by the Province. 

LIST III (Concurrent) 

1. Jurisdiction powers and authority of all Courts (except the Federal Court, the 

Supreme Court and Rent and^ Revenue Courts) with respect to the subjects in 

this List. * 

2. Civil Procedure, including the Law of Limitation and all matters now co\*ercd 

by the Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

3. Fvidence and Oaths. 

4. Marriage and Divorce. 

5. Age of majority and custody and guardianship of infants. 

6. Adopticn. 

7. Compulsory registration of documents affecting immovable property. 

8. The law relating to— 

(a) Wills, intestacy and succession, including all matters now covered by the 
Indian Succession Act. 

* (£ I Transfer of property, trusts and trustees, contracts, including partnerships 
and all matters now covered by the Indian Specific Relief Act* 



Z^Qwen of attorney. 

Relations between husband and wife. 

CarrieTB. 

(/) limkeepeTB. 

^g} Arbitration. 

(A) Insurance. 

9. Criminal Law, in^ndin^ all matters now covered by the Tndian Penal Code, bat 
cxcludin^f the imposition of ptinishment hyr fine, penalt^p- or impiriBaiuncnt ior^ 
enforcing a law on a subject which is witlra the exclusive competence of the 
Pederal legislature or a novincial legislature. , 

10. Criminal Procedure, includiug all matters now covered by the Indian Code of 

Cri.^nal Procedure. 

11. Control of newspax>ers, books and printing presses. 

12. Lunacy, but not including Lunatic Asylums. 

13. Xtegulation of the working of Mines, but iiot including mineral development. 

14. Regulation of the working of factories- 

15. Rmployers* liability and Workmen's compensation. 

10. Trade Unions. 

17. Welfare of labour, including provident funds and industrial insurance. 

18. Labour disputes. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. The recovery in a Province of public demands (including arrears of land revenue 

and sums recoverable as suem) arising in another Province. 

21. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications. 

22. Ancient and historical monuments, including administration thereof. 

23. Matters anciUary and incidental to the subjects specified in this list. 

Morn.—-The ^ord now in Nos. 2, 8, 9 and 10 is intended to refer to the date on 
which the list takes effect. 
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APPENDIX VII 


(Sm Pr^poscAs, paragtraphs 182 tmd 191) 

X^JLRX I 

« 

XM 0 f ffFincip 0 t 0 xUiH»g Hghis of officers oppoinM by ihe Secretary of State in Cotmctl 

NorE.-~In the case of Sections the reference is to the Government of India Act. and 
in the case of RnleSt to Rules made under that Act. 

Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to Ihe appcwthiff 
authority (Section 96 B (1)). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissab removal or reduction 
is passed (Classification Rule 55). 

Sg Guarantee to persons appointed before the commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, of existing and accruing rights or compensatEon in lieu 
thereof (Section 96 B (2)). 

4^ Regulation of conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and 

. conduct, by the Secretary of State in Council (Section 96 B (2)), 

6. Power of the Secretary of State in Council to deal with any case in such manner 
as may wpear to him to be just and equitable notwithstanding any rules 

made under Section SO B (Section 06 B (5)). 

6c Non-votability of salaries, pensions and payments on appeal (Sections 67 A (3) 
(iii) and (iv) and 72 D (3) (iv) and (v)). 

7m The requirement that rules under part VII—A of the Act shall only be made 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes of the Council of India 
(Section 96 £). 

8. Regulation of the right to pensions and scale and conditions of pensions in 
accordance with the rules in force at the time of the passing of the C^vemment 
of India Act, 1919 (Section 96 B (3)). 

9c—(i) Reservation of certain posts to members of the Indian Civil Service 
(Section 98). 

fii) Appointment of pexsons who are not membexs of the Tnriia»> Civil Service 
to offices reserved for members of that service only to be made subject to 
rules made by the Governor-General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council (Sectioii 99), or in cases not covered by these 
rules to be provisional until approved by the Secretary of State in Council 
(Section 100). 

to. Detexminatum of strength (including number and character of posts) of All-India 
Services by the Secretary of State in Council, subject to tmnporary additions 
by the Govemor-Genem in Council or local Government (Classification 
Rules 24 and 10). 

11. Provision that posts borne on the cadre of AU-India Services shall not be left 

unfilled for more than three months without the sanction of tiie Secretary of 
State in Council (Classification Rule 25). 

12. Appointment of anyone who Is not a member of an All-lhdia Service to posts 

Dome on the cadre of sach a Service only to be made with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, save as provided by any law or by rule or orders 
made hy the Secretary of State in Council (Classification Rnle 27). 
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Sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to the modification of the cadre 
of a Central ServicCi Class 1. which would adversely affect any officer appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council, to any increase in the number of posts 
in a Provincial Service which would adver^y affect any person who was a 
member of a corresponding All-India Service on 9fh March, 1926, or to the 
creation of any Specialist Post which would adversely affect any member of 
an All-India Service, the Indian Ecclesiastical Establi^mcnt, and the Indian 
Political Department, 

(Provisos to Classification Rules 32, 40 and 42.) 

14. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting cmolu- 

zncntd, or penaion, ctny order of formal cenaure, or any order on^a memorial 

to the disadvantage of an officer of an All-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

15. Personal concurrence of the Governor r^uircd to an order of posting of an 

officer of an All-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

16. Right of complaint to the Governor against any order of an official superior in 

a Governor's Province and direction to the Governor to examine the complaint 
and to take such action on it as may appear to him just and equitable 
(Section 96 B (D ). 

17. Right of apx)eal to the Secretary of State in Council, (i) from any order i>assed 

by an 3 r authority in India, of censure, withholding of increments or promotion, 
reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence or breach of orders, 
suspension, removal or dismissal, or (ii) from any order altering or interpreting 
to his disadvantage any rule or contract regulating conditions of service, pay. 
allowances or pension made by the Secretary of State in Council, and (iii) from 
any order terminating employment otherwise than on reaching the age o£ 
sux>crannuation (Classification Rules 56, 57 and 58). 

18. Right of certain officers to retire under the regulations for premature retirement. 


Part II 

List of principal existing rights of persons appointed by authority other than ike 

Secretary of State tn Council 

Note. —In the case of Sections the reference is to the Government of India Act, 
and in the case of Rules to Rules made under that Act. 

1. Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96 B (1) ). 

2. lUght to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or reduction 

is passed, subject to certain exceptions (Classification Rule 55). 

3. Regulation of the strength and conditions of service of the Central Services, 

class I and class II, by th^ Governor-General in Council and of Provincial 
Services by local Guvemment subjee;. in the case of the latter, to the provision 
that no reduction which adversely affects a person who was a moml^r of the 
Service on the 9th March, 1926, should be m^c without the previous sanction 
of the Govemor-Gcncml in Council (ClassificAtion Bulco 02, 03, 06, 07, 40 
and 41). 

4. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting emoluments 

or pension, an order of formal censure, or an order on a memorial to the 
«|Ls^vantagc of an officer of a Provincial Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

5. Right of appeal from any order of censure, withholding of increments or pro¬ 

motion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence or breach 
of orders, suspension, removal or dismissal, and an>r order altering or inter¬ 
preting to his disadvantage a rule or contract regulating conditions of service, 
pay, allowances or penaion, and in the case of subordinate services the right 
of one appeal against an order imposing a penalty (Classification Rulies 56, 
57, 58 and 54). 
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Part III 

Non-Votabu Saiaribs, ftc. (Civixi 
(See J^roposaiSf paragraphs 49, item (vi), and 98, iiem (v).) 

The salaries and pensions of the following classes of persons are non-votable 

(a) persona appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty orb 3 r the Secretary 
of State in Council before the commencement of the Constitution Act or 
a Secretary of State thereafter; 

(&} pcTsons appointed before the first day of April, 1924, by the Governor-^ 

Genera.f in Counci] or hy a. T^ocal Government to Services and posts 
classified as superior; 

(c) holders in a substantive capacity of posts borne on the cadre of the Indian 

Civil Service ; 

(d) members of any Public Service Commission* 

TJie following sums payable to such persona fall also under item (vi) of para¬ 
graph 49, and item (v) of paragraph 98, namely 

Sums payable to, or to the dependants of, a person who is, or has been, in the 
service m the Crawn in India under any Order made by the Secretary of State in 
Council, |>y a Secretary of State, by the Governor-General in Council, or by the 
Govemer-General or by a Governor upon an appeal preferred to him in putsuance 
of Rules made under the Constitution Act. 

* 

For the purposes of the pfx>poseils in this Appendix the expression ** salaries and 
pensions will be defined as in^uding remuneration, allowances, gratuities, contribu¬ 
tions, whether by way of interest or otherwise, out of the revenues of the Federation 
to any Provident Fund or Family Pension Fund, and any other payments or emolu¬ 
ments payable to, or on account of, a person in respect of his office. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


{Saff paragraphs 21 and 50 of Introduction^ and paragraph 4 of Introductory Hoia 

to Appendices IV and V) 


SCHEDULED CASTES 


1 .—MjkXynAS 


Race, Tribe or Caste 


1. 

Adi-Andlira. 

44. 

Kudumban. 

2. 

Adi-Dravida. 

45. 

Kuravan. 

3. 

Ad i - Ka rna taka. 

46. 

Kuricbchan (also *P. T.) 

4. 

Ajila 

47. 

Kurumaix (ateo *P. T.). 

5. 

Aranadan (also *P. T.). 

48. 

Madari. 

6. 

Arunthuthiyar. 

49. 

Madiga. 

7. 

Haira. 

50. 

Maila. » 

8. 

Hakuda. 

51. 

Mala. 

9. 

13andt. 

52. 

Mala Dasu. 

10. 

l^ariki. 

53. 

Malasar (also *P. T.). 

11. 

Battada. 

54. 

Matangi. 

12. 

Bavuri. 

55. 

Mavilan (also *P. T.}. 

13. 

Bollani. 

56. 

Moger. 

11. 

Ifcvagari- 

57. 

Muchi. 

15, 

Charliati. 

58. 

Mundala. 

18. 

Ciuikkxliyan. 

59. 

N alakoy ava. 

17. 

<. 'Ksxl A va,di. 

60. 

N£\ys4<li. 

18. 

Chamar. 

61. 

Paga dai. 

19. 

Chandala. 

62. 

Paidi. 

20. 

Chcruman. 

63. 

X^ainda. 

21. 

Dandasi. 

64. 

Paky. 

22. 

Dcvendrakulathan. 

65. 

Pallan. 

23. 

Dombo (also *P. T.J. 

66. 

Pambada. 

24. 

Oiasi. 

67. 

Painidi. 

25. 

Goda^ali. 

68. 

Panchama. 

26. 

Godari. 

69. 

Poxiiyan. 

27. 

Gudda. 

70. 

Panniandi. 

28. 

Gosangi, 

71. 

Pano (also T.). 

29. 

Haddi. 

72. 

Paraiyan. 

30. 

Hasla. 

73. 

I*aravaTi. 

31, 

Holeya, 

74, 

Pulayan, 

32. 

Jaggali. 

75. 

Putliirai Vatinan. 

33. 

Jatnbuvulu. 

76. 

Raiicyar. 

34. 

ICadan (also •P.T ). " 

77, 

Reili. 

35. 

Kalladi. 

78. 

Samagai a. 

36. 

Kauiakkan, 

79. 

Samban. 

37. 

Karimpalan (also *P. T.). 

80. 

Sapari. 

38 . 

ICafrtufiaya-lran (also T.). 

81 . 

Seintnn.n. 

39. 

Ivodalo. 

82. 

Thoti. 

40. 

Koosa. 

83. 

Tiru vail ii var. 

41. 

Kora^a. 

84. 

Valluvan, 

42. 

Kudiya (also •P. T.). 

85. 

Valmiki. 

43. 

Kadubi (also To- 

86. 

Vcttuvan. 


♦ P. T. » Primitive Tribe. 
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II.—Bombay 


1. Asodi. 

2. Bakads. 

3. Bliambi* 

4. Bhangis. 

5. Chakrawad ya-I>asar. 

6. Chambhar or Mochigar. 

7. Chelwadi. 

8. Chcna-Basaru. 

9. Cliuhar (Cbulira}. 

10. Balclcru. 

11. I>hed. 

12. Dtiegu-Megu. 

13. Bhors or "Tanners. 

14. Oaroda. 

15. Ilfdleers. 

16. Holsar (Haalars) Balsavars. 

17. Holiya. 

18. JChalpas. 

19. JColi Ohor. 

20. Kblghas or Kolclias. 


21. Kbtcgar (Nortb Kanara 

only) - 

22. XJngadcrs. 

23. Mahar or Mbar. 

24. Mang and Madig. 

25. Mang Garudi. 

26. Megbwal or Menghwar. 

27. Mini-Madig. 

28. JVlulcrzs. 

29. Nadias. 

30. Samagars. 

31. Sliindawa or Shenwas. 

32. Sliingdav. 

33. Soclii or (Mocbi except 

Gujerat where they are 
tonchables). 

34. Timalis. 

35. Xuria or Drummers. 

36. Vitliolia. 

37. Wankars. 


III.—13£KaAL.§ 


Agariya. 

Jtialo Malo or Malo. 

MccU. 

Bagdi. 

ICadar. 

Afehtor. 

Babel la. 

ICbaira. 

Muchi. 


XCo.l'w^ck.ir. 

I^Iunda.. 

J3auri. 

Ivan 

Musahar. 

Bcdiya. 

ICaudh. 

Nagar. 

Bcldar. 

Ivandra. 

Nagesia. 

Berua. 

ICaora. 

Naiya. 

JBliatiya. 

ICapali. 

Namasudra. 

IBhuimaLi. 

ICapuria. 

Nalh. 

Bhuiya- 

ICarenga. 

Nuniya. 

Bhumij. 

ICastha. 

Oraon. 

Bind. 

rCaur 

Taliya. 

Bmj bia. 

I\Uazi(1ait. 

Pan. 

Cliamar. 

IGiatj k 

PflSl. 

Dhenuar. 

IvicUak. 

Palni. 

Dhobet. 

Koeb. 

Pod- 

Doai- 

Ivonai. 

Punilari. 

Doni. 

Ivonwar. 

nabba. 

DosadU. 

Ivora. 

Raj baushi. 

Garo- 

Kotal. 

Paju. 

Ghasi. 

Dalbegi. 

Kajwar. 

Gonrht. 

IkOdlia. 

Santal. 

Badi. 

I^har. 

Slzagi rd peslia 

TTajanir. 

Afahar. 

5^11 kli. 

Jfalalkhor. 

Mahli. 

Sunri. 

Ifari. 

Mai. 

Tiyar. 

Jfo. 

Jalia ICaibartta. 

Mai lull. 

Malpaliari ya. 

§ Provisional. 

Tiiri. 
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JV.—United Peovxncbs 


Luniya gifoup — 

Bcldar. 

Kharot. 

ChanzM group — 
Chamar. 
Uabgar. 
Gharami. 


K^^arian group 

<contd.)— 

Kol. 

Korwa. 

Majhwar* 

Pankha. 

Paraliiya. 

Patari. 


Vagram Tribos: 
IJabura groups 
Habora. 
Bengali* 

Beriya. 

Bhantu. 

Kanjar. 

Karwal. 

Sansiya. 


Bkaugi ^oup — 
Balmiki, 


Hari. 

Hcla. 

Rawat. 

I>hanuk. 

Turaiha. 

Lal1>egi. 


Kotarian group-^ 
Aganya. 

Bhuiya. 

Chcro. 

Ghasiya. 

Khairaha. 

Kharwar (excluding 
Bcnbansi), 


Bayar group — 
Banuianus. 
Uhangar. 

I>om group — 
Balahar. 
Bansphor* 
33asor. 
Uharkar, 
Bom. 

Uomar. 

Pasi. 


Nat group-^ 
Nat. 

Badi. 

Bajaniya. 

Bajgi. 

Gual. 

Kalabaz, 

Badhik group-^ 
Badhik. 
Barwar. 
Bawariya. 
Boriya. 
&Lharya. 
Sanaurbiya. 
Kapariya. 


lliii Bom group — 

TIill Dom or Shilpkar. 
Saim. 


\d Dhamiis. 
Bawaria. 
Chamar. 
Chuhra. 

Bagi and KoH. 
Bumna. 

Od. 

Sansi. 

Sarera. 


V.—Punj.^b 

Marija (Marccha). 
Bangalx. 

Barar. 

Bazigar. 

Bhanjra. 

Chanal. 

Dhanak* 

Gagra. 

Gandhila. 


Khatik. 

ICori. 

Nat. 

Pasi. 

Perna, 

Sapcla. 

Sirkibaiid. 

Meghs. 

ltamda!^is. 


*Bauri. 

*Bhogta. 

*Bhuiya. 

* Bbuxmj • 
Chamar. 
Chaupal. 
Bhobi. 
Bosadh* 
Bora. 
^Ghasi. 
Ghusuria. 


VI.- ^IIXAR AND 

Orissa 

Godia. 

Mongan. 

Gokha. 

* Mochi. 

Halalklior. 

Mushahar. 

Han. 

Nat. 

Bika. . 

•Pan, 

Kandra. 

Pasi* 

Kanjar. 

•Raj war. 

Kela. 

Siyal. 

Kurariar. 

Lalbegi. 

Mahuria. 

•Turi. 


* Scheduled castes in those localities which are not treated as ** backward tracta 
for the purpose of special reiwesentation of the aboriginals. 


M 
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VII.- CSNTRAXi FROVZMCSS WITH BbRAR.* 

(1) Throughout the Central Provinces and Bcrar 

Mehra or Mahar (except in the Harda tahsil and Soha^ur tahsil ot 
Hoshangabad district)^ Baser or Burudp Mehtar or Bhangi* C ha m ar^ 

Satnazni. Mochi, Ganda, Mang. 


(2) Tliirou^liuul; ilte Julvljulpwe elucI vliviaioua 

Kori (except in the Harda and SiAagpur tabsils of Hoshangabad district). 
Mala, Balahi. 

(3) Throughout the Nagpur and Bcrar divisons - 

Balahip Madgi, Pradhan (except in Balaghat district). Ghasia. Katia. Panka. 
Khatik. Kaikari (except in Balaghat district). Bohor. 

(4) TliroUghout the Chhattisgarh division :— 

Ghasia. Katia. Panka. Dewar. 


(5} Additional castes scheduled in the districts specified after their name 
Fanka (Saugor. Damoh. Chhindwara). 

Katia (Saugor. Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Seoni-Malwa 

Itthsils). Hixnstrp Solsiil. OKlimUwc^x-ch)• 

Khatik (Saugor. Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad tahsil). Chhindwara), 
Dhobi (Saugor. Damoh. Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Scont- 
Malwa tahsils), Bhandara. Kaipur. Bilaspur, Buldana). 

Khiingar (Saugor. Damoh. Bliaiidara. Buldana. Hoshangabad (only in 
Hoshangabad and Secmi-Malwa tahsils) ). 

Chadar (Saugor. Damoh. Bhandara). 

Dhauuk (Saugor). 

Kumhar (Saugor. Damoh. Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Seoni- 
Malwa tahsil). Bhandara and Buldana). 

Dahayat (Damoh). 

Kagarchi (Mandla. Sconi. Chhlndwara. Nagpur. Bhandara. Balaghat. Haipur). 
Ojha (Mandla. Hoshangal>a4 (only in Hoshangabad talisil). Bhandara. 
Balaghat). 

I’ardhi (Narsinghpur). 

Fujjhar (Hoshangabad (only m Sohagpur tahsil) ) 

Pradhan (Nimar. Chhindwara. Kaipur). 

Holiya (Bhandara. Balaghat), 

Kori (Bhandara. Balaghat. Kaipur. Amtaoti. Buldana). 

Audhelia (Bilaspur). 

Chauhaxi (Drug). 

IColi (dacmclA. BKaxxdAx-ct). 

Jangam (Bhandara). 

Bedar (Amraoti, Akola. Buldana). 

Bahna (Amraoti). 

Dhimar (Bhandara. Buldana), 

Mala (Balaghat). 


* See Introduction, paragraph 45. 
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. 1. Assam Valley — 


VIII.—Assiuc 


Namasudza. Hiia. 

Kalbarta. Sweeper. 

Bania (Brittial-Banla). 


2. Surma Valley — 


(Dhobi). 
Dugla or Dholi. 
Jhalo and Malo. 
Yogi (Jugi or Nath). 
Mabara. 


StkteadKctr* 

Miichi. 

Patni. 

Namasudra. 
Kalbarta (Jaliya). 
Sweeper. 


3a The inclusion of the Suts (Boiias) and Naths (Jogis or Katonis) of the Assaitt 
Valley in the scheduled castes is under investigationa 
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Sehame of Oouliiiitiaial B^tm in Bamui it separated from presented 

by ttie Secretary of Siate for India to the Joint Oommittee Pufiameat 

on Indian Oonatitntional Belorm. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this Introduction is to explain in the broadest outline the 
changes in the government of Burma which would be brought about by the 
adoption of the proposals which follow. 

1. The principle underlying these proposals is that« in the event of Burma 
being separated from India, a unita^ form of government would be set up 
there, under a Constitution composed, broadly speaking, on the same con* 
stitutional principles as have been embodied in the proposals made in regard 
to India. No attempt is made in this introduction to explain proposals 
common to both cases, as such proposals have been fully explained in the 
introduction to the Jrdian White I%per. The essential difference between 
the two cases is that the Constitution for Burma would not be complicated 
by the special considerations arising from the concept of an Indian 
Federation, and that the Government of Burma would accordingly combine 
in its own hands functions which, in the case of the proposals in the Indian 
White Paper, have necessarily been d^tributed between the Federation and 
the Provinces. Differing circumstances have made it necessary to depart 
from the Indian model in the case of a few matters, but the close correspond* 
ence of the two sets of proposals is shown by the number of prop>osals in this 
paper which are set out in plain type, a device which indicates that they are 
in substance identical with, although they necessarily differ in some respects 
in form from, corresponoing provisions in tne inaian proposals. rcefer- 
cnccs to the corresponding proposals in the Indian White Paper arc indicated 
in the margin. 

2. It has in the past been suggested* that in view of the differences of race, 
liistory, culture and political development between India and Burma, the 
linking of Burma to India in the last century for reasons of administrative 
convenience should not of necessity tie Burma to the same path of political 
progress as India; and the view has been advanced that the Kmpire affords 
examples, such as are to be found in Ceylon and elsewhere, of other types of 
constitutional arrangement which might be more suited to the genius of the 
Burman people. But since the Government of India Act of 1919 Burma has 
been steadily carried forward by the tide of Indian reform, so that she now 
stands at the same point of political development as the other Provinces of 
British India. It docs not therefore seem possible, even if it were politically 
expedient, to contemplate either a different line of advance for Burma from 
that mapped out for India or a different rate of progress. This position was 
recognis^ by the Government of Burma in a Despatch of the 13th August, 
1930,t which they wrote :— 

" . . . It is of great im}K>rt:ance that it should l>e made clear beyond 
all possibility of doubt or question that the separation of Burma will not 
involve for Burma any departure from the statement contained in the 
preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, that the objective of 
British policy is the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Bmpirc. As the Commission^ say, 
that statement constitutes a pledge given by the British nation to British 
India. When the pledge was first announced in August, 1917, Burma 


* Paragraph 198, Montagu-Chelmsford R^ort. 
t Page 244, Cmd. 3712 of 1930. 
i Simon Commission. 
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was a part of Btitktb India. The pile<%e, fherefore. was ^vea to 
as nwai as th Jbidis, and ev«b if Bnnnalbsepaiated fnm tba pdfedna 
s ^^stsa ds fcr Baraia nnimpawed and in all ite force. The Govammeat 
of Bnnsaooidd not pos^bly agree to aepaxaiioii im any other texsns, a«rf 
fh^ trust that His Majesty's Covemmeat will see fit to set at rest any 
doubts^ that may still exist on the subject. They attach importance to 
the potato for the all^iation is frequently made in that section of the 
wblic press of Buma which is opposed to the recommendation of the 
Statutory Commission that the Bntish Govenunent will seize the oppor¬ 
tunity of separation to reduce Burma to the status of a Crown Colony.” 

9, Xhe isarma Sub-Committee of the first Indian Round Table r nnfer ence 
included in its Report;* as its first recommendation, a request to His Majesty’s 
Government— 

” to make a public announcement that the principle of separation is 
accepted, and that the prospects of constitutioual advance towards 
responsible government held out to Burma as part of British India will 
not be prejudiced by separation.” 

The Indian Round Table Conference did not agree unanimously to 
adoption of, and action on, this recommendation without further full con- 
sideratiox), but it was generally admitted that such further consideration was 
a matter between His Majesty's Government and the Burmans themselves, 
and that Indians would at^e by the issue. 

4. The next step was taken by the Secretary of State for India in answer 
to a question in the House of Commons on 20th January, 1931, when he made 
the following statement:— 

" As my Right Hon. Friend the Prime Minister stated yesterday in 
the final plenary session of the Round Table Conference, the Government 

hav® d«cule4l to proceed with the eepoxation of Rurma. They wish it to 

be understood i^t the prospects of constitutional advance held out to 
Burma as part of British India will not be prejudiced by this decision, 
and that toe constitutional objective after separation will remain toe 
progressive realisation of responsible government in Burma as an integral 
part of the Cmpire. In pursuance of this decision they intend to take 
such steps towards toe framing, in consultation with public opinion in 
Burma, of a new Constitution as may be found most convenient tmd 
eaqpeditious, their object being that the new Constitutions for India and 
Burma shall come into force as near as may be simultaneously.” 

5. In pursuance of this announcement toe Burma Round Table Confimnce 
was convened ** for the purpose of seeking toe greatest possible measure of 
agreement regarding toe future Constitution of Burma and too relations of 
Burma with India,” toe pxiznaxy task of the Conference being ” to discuss the 
lines of a Constitation for a separated Burma." 

The Conference sat from the 27to November, 1931, to the 12to January, 
1932, and its Report disclosed a considerable measure of agreement between 
toe delegates from. Burma and those from FUrliament upon the type and 

details of a Constitotioa for a separated Surma. In the course of the Confer¬ 
ees a statement was made on btoalf of His Majesty's Government to toe 
effect that the assurance given in toe Prime Minister’s statement on 
19to January at the end of the first Indian Conference, and reiterated on 
1st December, 1931, at the close of the second Conference, defining His Majesty's 
Govenim«it's policy towards India and her advance through the new Constito- 
tion with its reseevatiotts and safeguards for a transitional period to full 
rssponsibiHty for her own government, applied in {xinciplc equa^ to Burma. 
The afeetoh of a Constitution for Burma outlined in some detail in the Prime 
Minister’s statemmrt at toe end of the Burma Cmrfereace. and drawn up in 


* Page 90 cf Cmd. 3772 of 1931. 
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the light of the Conference discussions, took therefore for its bassc principle 
rcspcmsible government subject to certain aafei^ards in the field of 
administration which is now '* pmvmcial/^ and subject to certain reserva* 
tions as well as safeguards in the field now administered by the Antral 
Government of India. 

6. In his statement on 12th January, 1932, the Prime Minister said, on 
behalf of His Majesty's Government, that if and when they were satisfied 
that the desire of the people of Burma was that the government of their country 
should be separated from that of India, they would take steps, subject to tbo 
approval of Parliament, to give effect to this desire. 

In order to ascertain the desire of the people of Burma, advantage was to 
be taken of a general election to the Burma Legislative Council, which was 
due to be held in the foUowing autumn. At this election the question of 
separation was inevitably the main issue before the electorate. But prior to 
the election a mass meeting of members of the various General Councils of 
Burmese Associations (who had hitherto refused to co-operate with the 
dyarchical Government in Burma, or even take part in elections), was held at 
the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, in the first week of July, At this mass meeting 
it was resolved to form an Anti-Separation league. The policy of the League 
was laid down in five Resolutions, the effect of which was to reject the Con¬ 
stitution for a separated Burma outlined by the Prime Minister at the end of 
the Round Table Conference, and to declare the League's opposition to 
separation from India on the tosis of this Constitution ; to '' protest emphati¬ 
cally *' against the idea of permanent and unconditional inclusion in the 
Indian Federation, and to continue opposition to separation till a Constitution 
be granted “ satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Burma/' The 
meeting resolved also to take an active part in the impending election with 
a view to combating separation on the conditions held out by the Prime 

Alinistcr's statoxnczi't. THc oleotion was held in. November, 1932, and ^ho 

electorate returned a majority of candidates describing themselves as " Anti- 
Separationists " and as adherents to the i>olicy adopted by the Anti-Separation 
League formed at the Jubilee Hall meeting. 

7. In December, 1932, the question of separation from India on the basis 
of the Constitution outlined by His Majesty's Government, or of inclusion, cs 
a British Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a 
protracted debate in the Burma Legislative Council. The Council eventually, 
on 22nd December, adopted a Resolution which was identical in substance 
and almost in terms with those adopted at the Jubilee Hall meeting. It 
(I) opposed the separation of Burma from India on the basis of the Constitu¬ 
tion outlined by the Prime Minister on 12th January, 1932 ; (2) emphatically 
opposed the unconditional and permanent federation of Buraia with India; 
(3) promised continued opjiosition to the separation of Burma from India 
except on certain conditions ; and (4) proposed that, in the event of these 
conditions not being fulfilled, Burma should be included in the Indian Federa¬ 
tion on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and 
including the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

d. 3ui;li a Resolution, iatlloaitcd no cleai' c^liolce between the aliexiiatives 

that had been placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light 
of the Indian White Paper published in March, 1933, and in the light also 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State for India on 20th March 
in answer to questions in the House of Commons, as to the nature of tho 
two alternatives still open for choice by Burma, the Burma Legislative 
Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of the desire of the people 
of Burma in rcsi>ect of the two courses offered. Accordingly, a special 
session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of the party leaders, 
summoned for 25th April, 1933, and was held between that date and 6th IVIay. 

This special session proved entirely unfruitful. It was prorogued on 
6tli May without any resolution being adopted either for Burma's inclusicn 
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in the Indian Federation or for separation of her government from that 
of India. As a result, there is available no other authoritative indication 
of the considered view of the representatives of the people of Burma as to 
the course which should be adopted than that contained m the negative and' 
conditional Resolution of 22nd December, 1932. ' 

In the second paragraph of that Resolution the Burma Legislative Council 
expressed itself as emphatically opposed to unconditional and permanent 
federation with India, and such further evidence as has since accumulated 
regarding the attitude of the people and political parties of Burma, including 
statements by par^ leaders, points to the conclusion, that, whatever division 
of opinion may exist in Surma as to tiie merits of tne Constitution outlined 
in the Prime Minister's statement, there is an almost unanimous opinion 
in favour of ultimate separation from India and against federation on the same 
terms as the other Provinces of India. 

GbNBRAI. DbSCRIPTIOM of THU SCHFMF. 

9. Before examining the scheme in detail it is desirable in the first place 
to refer to a question afiecting the position within the Empire of a Burma 
separated from India. Unless provision to the contrary is made, the moment 
Burma ceases to be part of British India she will, by virtue of the Inter¬ 
pretation Act, 1889, which defines a “ Colony as " any part of His Majesty's 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India," automatically 
become " a Colony " for all purposes of English law. Although there is no 
necessary connection between the status of a " Colony " and that of a 

Crown Colony," it is clearly desirable that the position of Burma should 
-be unambiguous, and it would be nccesary to insert in the Constitution a 
provision to the effect that, notwithstanding anything in the Interpretation 
Act, the expression " Colony " in any Act of the Parliament of the United 
TCmgdnm slinulrf not include 'Riirma. At the time provision would he 

made to ensure that Acts of Parliament which have hitherto applied to Burma 
as part of British India should continue to do so. 

10. The separation of Burma from India would also require on the financial 
side that arrangements should be made for an equitable distribution between 
India and Burma of assets and liabilities existing at the time of coming into 
force of the Act; and provision would have to be made in the Act to give 
statutory effect to such determination and to such agreements as might 
be made thereunder by the respective Governments of the two countries. 

11. In view of the fact that, as already pointed out, the constitutional 
principles underlying this scheme arc substantially the same as those which 
have been applied in relation to the Indian proposals, much that has been 
said in the Indian White Paper Ls applicable also to the present proposals. 
But it is believed that the nature of the present proposal will more readily 
be understood if a short description of their general purport is given at the 
outset. 

12. The scheme proposed is for an Execul:ive consisting of the Governor 
as representing the Crown, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers 

responsible (subjeot: to the qualificotiono to he c^cploined later) to a Legislature 

composed of two Houses and consisting as to the Upper Chamber of 36 
members, of whom one-half would be elected by the Lower Chamber and 
one-half would be non-official persons nominated by the Governor in his 
discretion for the purpose of making the Chamber as fully representative 
as possible of the interests of all sections of the commumty. The Lower 
Chamber would consist of rather more than 130 members, of whom a pro* 
portion would represent minorities and special interests. 

13. In the Government so composed vrould be concentrated all the functions 
which, in the case of India, are proposed to be divided between the Federal 
and Frovincial Authorities. But, as in India, the transfer of responsibility 
wouM not be complete. Certain Departments, namely those concerned with 
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pefence, E3d:enuil AfEain, Ecclestaatical Afiaira, aad Sxdndad 

Areas |to be calledr in tfae case of Bnzma. *' Scliedole A ntete **), to w hi^ 
for reasons juresAily to be explained, woald be added, in tbe case al Baimd, 
tbe centred Of monetary policy, currency and «»inage, uroold be entrusted 
to the Governor personally, aw these matters he would conbcol in respon¬ 
sibility to His Majesty’s Government and Parliament. The Governor would 
tdso be given powers similar to those proposed to be conferred on Ibe Gov^mor- 
Gencral and Governors in India in relation to dJ8soluti<m <d the Legii^tuie, 
refusal of assent to Bills, the grant of previous sanction to the introduction 
of certain classes of legislation, etc. The administration of other matters 

would l>e traxu»£erro<l ix> Ministers roaponaiUc to tlie Imt tlie 

Governor. ag;ain followi^ the propose made in relation to India, would be 
declared to have a special responsibility for certain matters, namely:— 

(а) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof; 

(б) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of Burma ; 

(c) tbe safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities; 

(d) tbe securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safegnaidiiig of 
their legitimate interests; 

(e) the prevention of commercial discrimination; 

(f) the administration of the areas named in Schedule B to the 
Con^tntion Act; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any department 
of government under the direction and control of the Governor. 

The effect of entrustiiig these responsibilities to the Governor and the 
manner in which it is anticipated th^ would be discharged are described 
in the Indian 'White Paper, and it has not been thought necessary to 

reproduce liere wbaft is said in ’that Paper. 

14. It is now possible to draw attention to the points in regard to which 
it has been thought the special requirements of Burma would make senne 
divergence firom the Indian proposals desirable, and to indicate the effect 
of those divergences. 

15. In the first place it will be observed that it is proposed that tfae control 
of monetary policy, currency and coinage should be treated as a reserved 
subject. The reasons for this proposal are two-fold. Burma would at the 
outset ^ within the correnty system of India, and it is likely to be some time 
before conditions would render it possible for ter to adopt a separate currency 
system of her own; the subject, mcneover, is one in regard to which Burma 
possesses no expert knowled^. It is, ther^ore, proposed that these matters 
should be under the personal control of tte Governor, who would be 
empowered to appennt a Finanttel Adviser tlirectly responsible to him. 

16. The difierent composition proposed for the Burma Legislature is, of 
course, mainly due to tiie absence of the detailed arrangements involved 
in the accession of tte In^an States to the Indian Federation, but also in 
part to the fact that tte communal difficulties which have necessilkted 
special urongements in India have, practically speaking, no cxiuntexpart in 
Burma. 

17. The importance to Burma of the immigration t^blem might also 
render it necessary to make some special provision in this respect. 

18. Again, in regard to tfae administration of what, in the case of India, 

have been described as Ekduded or Partially Excluded areas, conditions 
in Burma may demand slightly different treatment. Detailed provisions 
for tbe treatment of sneb areas in Burma have therefore been eotchid^ 
from the scope of this tentative scheme. It is {hroposed in tiie ease of Burma 
that the. areas witbia the two categories mentioned above shm^ 

be enumerated in two s^Muate Sdiedules, A and ^ to the Constitntion Act;, 
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and it vrill therefore be convenient to refer to them as Schedule A 
or Schedule B areas rather than Wholly or Partially Haccluded areas. 
A provisional list of these areas vrill be found in Appendix IT. 

The Public Service. 

19. As regards the All-Tndia Services, Burma, like any other Indian 
Province, is at present served by the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, 
and the Indian Service of Engineers. But since the last instalment of reforms, 
when the administration of forests was made a trauisferred subject in Burma 
and Bombay, recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in Burma has ceased : 
recruitmenlb now being made instead by the Local Government to the Burma 
Forest Service (Class I). As in the case of India, it is proposed that under 
the new Constitution recruitment should cease in Burma for the Indian Service 
of Engineers. As regards the Indian Civil Service and the Police, the Services 
which would correspond to these in Burma in future would, of coiuse, be 
differently named, but the Secretary of State would continue to recruit 
Europeans to them in the same proportion as at present, pending a statutory 
enquiry into the recruitment question, which would take place after a period 
to be determined {see proposal 93). 

20. Burma is also served by oilicers of the Central Services, e g., the Railway 
Services, The Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Indian Posts and 
Telcgrajihs, and the Imperial Customs Service. Membeirs of these Services 
remaining in Burma would be absorbed in new Services administered by the 
Government of Burma indcjxsndently of the Government of India. 

21. As regards Central Service officers now serving in Burma, some were 
recruited by the Government of India for service in Burma alone, others were 
] ccruited either by the Secretary of State or the Government of India without 
t pccial reference to service in Burma. Offictirs falling in the first category 
would be compulsorily transfeired to the scMvicc of the Government of Burma. 
Transfer to the Government of Burma of officers falling in the second category 
would be subject to the consent of the officers themselves and of the authority 
'which appointed them, and would be a matter for arrangement between the 
Ck>vernmcnts of India and Burma. 

22 111 addition to the ordinary Provincial Service, which covers the whole 
of the civil administration in the middle and lower grades, Burma possesses 
the Burma Frontier Service. This Service is now controlled and recruited 
by the Local Government, but many of its members, in common with many 
members of the Provincial Services, have rights guaranteed by tho Secretary 
of State. In view of the fact that if Burma were separated from India most 
of the officers of the Burma Frontier Service would serve in areas under the 
solo control of the Governor, it would seem proper that the Service should be 
recruited and controlled by the Governor acting in his discretion. 

23. Existing service rights of present monibcrs of the above-mentioned 
Services would be preserved under tlie Constitution Act, subject to a few 
inevitable changes of which an example is that persons appointed by the 
Government of India would on transfer to service in Burma cease to be liable 
to dismissal by the Governor-General and become instead liable to dismissal 
by tho Governor of Burma. The principal changes of this kind are indicated 
against notes in the Proposals. Persons appointed in future by the Secretary 
of State to the Services which would replace the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian l^olice would enjoy tho same rights as persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police before the 
Constitution Act comes into force, except that in the first instance the right 
to retire under the regulations for premature retirement ivould, in the case of 
officers recruited after the inauguration of the new Constitution, extend only 
to thpso appointed before tho decision to be taken regarding future recruit¬ 
ment following upon the statutory enquiry referred to in paragraph 19 above. 
The right to retire under those regulations would not be enjoyed by officers 
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servmg permaneatly in Departments under the direct omitrol of the Governor, 
bnt it would be extended to those oflScers of the present Central Sendees 
(Class I) who were appointed by the Secretary of State and who be 

tnmsferred permsuiently to Departments handed over to the control of 
Ministers in Surma. 

24. As in the case of India, provision would be made for continued recniit« 
ment by the Secretary of State to the Ecclesiastical Department. The ques¬ 
tion of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior Medical 
and Railway Services is under examination. 

25. As regards^ Family Pension Funds, ofiicers in Burma who, before the 
coming into force of the Conatitotion Acts, were members of oae of the 
All-India Family Pension Funds, would be permitted to retain their member- 
sh^ of such Fund. 



lOra.— Tk$ u $0 of ikH/tes in iUb JMooiinig pivfMtiis i m i i cm i M 0 Hv o^g om* 
iitM the fro^ostis of ikti ItMan WhwPmpor (Cma, 4288 of 1933). 

THE PROPOSALS. 

Gemxr^x. 

1. Tbe general principle underlying all these proposals is tfaat- all powers 
appertaining or incidental tb the government of the t e rr i t o ries for the time 
tiemg belonging to His Majesty the lOng in Burma and all rights, authority 
aud jiuiadlctHm possessed iu that oouatry—’wliethetr dowiug from His 3dsjesty*e 
sovereignty over the Province of Burma, or derived from treaty, grant, usages 
snfierance or otherwise in relation to other territories—axe vested in the 
Crown and are exercisable by and in the name of the King. 

territories belonging to His Majesty the Kiru in Burma will he declared 
to he those which at the date ofcoming into force of the Act constitute the Province of 
Burma in British India. The date of the coming into force of the Act will be 
fixed by Royal Proclamation. 

8. Provision wiU he made to except Burma from the definition of " Colony ' 
in the Interpretation Act.* 

4. Provision will be made for the continuance in force, until repealed by com¬ 
petent authority, of M laws of the Parliament of t^ United Kingdom v^ich at 
present apply to Burma as part of British India, of laws of the Indian Legisla- 
•ture which apply to Burma, and of laws passed by the existing Burma Legislature, 
together with the body of iules, notifications and instructions issued under these 
laws. 

6. It will be declared that all rights and obligations under international treaties, 
conventions or agreesnents which before the commencement of the Constitution Act 
were binding upon Burma as port of British India shall continue to be^ binding 
upon her.f 

Ths Executive. 

6. The executive authority in Burma, iaclnding the supreme command of 
the Militaty, Naval and Air Forces in Burma, will be exercisable on the King's 
behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty's pleasure, who will 
also be Commander-in-Chief.X 

All executive acts will run in the name of tibie Governor. 

7. The Governor will exerdse the powers conferred upon him by the Con¬ 
stitution Act as executive head in Burma and such powers of His Majesty 
(not being powers inconsistent with the provisions of the Constitution Act) 


* Tbe object of proposals 3 and 4 is to ensure that all legislation and legulatkms 
which at present apply to Burma as part of Bridsh India still continue to apply to 
her, and to prevent the separation ox Burma from British India horn bringing her 
witiun the ambit of Imperial laws passed with reference to " Ccdonies " as dofiim in 
tlid Ittterpjctfttaon Act, 1689, f any yart of Ilia Majeaty'a Dominioaa axclttaivo o£ 

tee Britiw Islands and of British India/' 5^ paragraph 9 of Introductioa. 

t A similar provision is to be found in section 148 (1) of tee South Africa Act. 
IVneteer or not such a jxovision is necessary or desirable in the Indian Constitution 
Act, it seems clearly dnurable in tee case of a separated Burma, to malce it clear 
beyond doubt, on tee lines of proposal 4, that all obligations hithiorto binding upon 
Borma as pari of British India shall continue to apply to her unless and until 
abnmted W competent authority. 

} 1m Indian white Paper propoees to oontinoe tee separate appointment of a 
Gentmanderdn'Chief in Inw. No ceareapen din g appointment seems eiteer n ecessary 
or deairtele in the case of Burma, in view of m smaller sise of the military forces 
ooiUMrned. But it is thought desimhls to mvest the Governor with the title of 
Condbanderdn-Cbiel to ea^nasise tee fact teat the executive military power is vested 
in him. 
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as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of 
Governor to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor will 
act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to hv 
the King. ' 

8 . The draft of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including the 
drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of T^riia- 
ment. and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make 
to His Majes^ representations for an amendment, on addition to, or omission 
from, the Instructions. 

8 . Tlie C^vemor's salary will Oe fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 
payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances of 
his personal and secretarial stafiF, will be fixed by Order in Council; none of 
these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

The Working of the Executive. 

10. The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of 
certain Departments pf State—^namely. Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesi* 
astical Affairs—^and also the affairs of the areas named in Schedule A to the 
Constitution Act,* and monetary policy^ currency and coinage.^ 

11. In the administration of these Reserved Departments, the Governor 
will be assisted by one or more Counsellors, not exceeding three in number, 
who will be appointed by the Governor, and whose salaries and conditions of 
service will be prescribed by Order in Council. Of these Counsellors me may* 
at the discretion of the Governor, be appointed to be Financial Adviser. 

12. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 

pow€*rft mnferrert upon him hy thn fVinstitntion Art, other than pnwf^rs con¬ 
nected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 10, and matters left by law 
to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be 
chosen and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council 
and will hold office during his pleasure. The persons appointed Ministers 
must be, or become within a stated period, memters of one or other Chamber 
of the Legislature. 

18. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his bc&t endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that 
is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command 
the largest following in the Legislature, .to appoint those persons who will 
best be in a position collectively to commahd the confidence of the Legislature. 

14. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries 
will 1^ regulated by Act of the Legislature, but, until the Legislature otherwise 
determines, their number and their salaries will be such as the Governor 
determines, subject to limits to lx> laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 

* See paragraph 18 of the Introduction. 

t In the case of the Indian Federation it is proposed to transfer the whole subject of 
Finance to the charge of a responsible Minister, but subject to the prior establishment 
and successful operation of a Reserve Bank and subject to a special resTOnsibility 
laid upon the Govarnor-Geneial for the preservation of the financial stability and 
credit of the Federation. There is no proposal to set up a Reserve Bank in Burma. 
In the case of Burma it is proposed, subject to a special responsibility of the same kind 
as that it is proposed to impose upon the Governor-General in India, to transfer the 
general subject of Finance to Ministerial control, but to rewrve " Monetary policy, 
currency and coinage " to the Governor as a department in his sole charge (assisted oy 
a Financial Adviser). It is, however, proposed that, for some time to come. Buima 
should continue within the Indian currency system. 
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v jM. ink Govemor will.be empowand. at bis discretioa, after'offtanltation 
with Minfateia, to' appoint a Finsmcial Adviser to assist him, and ateo to advise 
Sfinistmia m matters regajdinir which they may seek his advice. The Finanalal 
Adviser wifi be reaponsiUe to the Govenxir and will hold ofl&ce during pleasure; 
his nUary and conditions of service will be fixed by the^Govemor in his'‘ 
discretion, and will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature. • 

19^Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments 
(proi>osal 10}. |he Governor will be declared to have a'' special responsibility'* 
in respect of— 

(a) Thb prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 

Burma or any peurt thereof; - ^ ' 

(b) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of Burma ; 

(c) •the safeguarding of the legitimate interests otminorities ; 

(d} the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests; . 

• (e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(/) the administration of the areas named in St^edule B to the Con¬ 
stitution Act.f 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any department of 

govemmont under tHe direction em.d control of the Covemor, 

It will be for the Governor to determine in his discretion whether any of the <; 

special responsibilities" here described are involved by any given 
circumstances. 


It 


18. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor, a special 
responsiMlity is imposed upon him it appears to him. after considering such 
advice as h3« been given him by his Ministers, that Ibe due dist^ifi^e of bis 
jesponsibility so requires, he will have full disoretion to act as thinks fit,* 
out in so acting he will be guided by any directions which may be contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions. 

18. The Governor in administer!^ the Departments under his own 
direction and control, in taking action for the discharge of any fecial 
responsibility, and in execcisingany discretion vested in lim by the Consti¬ 
tution ^c^ will act in accordance with such directions, if any, not being 
directimis inconsistent with an 3 rtlung in his Imstructions, as may be given to 
him by a principal Secretary of State. ^ 

80. The Governor's Instrument of Instructions will accordingly fxmtain 
itiUr oA’a jnpovision on the following lines :— 

" In mattexs'oriaing in the Dep artm ents which you direct and control 
your own responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is 
oy tew committed to your discretion, it is Our will and pleasure ^at ^u 
^ should act in exercise of the powers hy law conferred upon you in such a 
mannm* as you may judge ri^t and expedient for tiie good government 
1)1 Bbnpa. subject; however, to such directions as you may from time to 
une rweive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State. 
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** In mattexs ari^^<auAtf^t]K^Brxse^:olBe iipoot. 

for the puipo^ of the^gbvefty^ent 6f ]B<£cma oih:a^|hilt ihoeip sf ’ 
in the prebedlng paragraph it 48 Oar will and pleaStxticf that 
io the oXMCis^qf ]j|Dwezs byla^r chnfama^upoir^tt, be gHfdMTby’ thie 
advite of yo^ Ifiwtecsi; unleiyp so^to bo guided would, m your 
be incoB^tf^t wifli thi? fulfillment of your sjftciala^poasibftll^'fcr any 
of tlie Shatters an respect of 4rhl<^a special rcm^nsibility is oy lav 
commftt^toyOU; invrhichcaseitMOurwillandpIea3dretfaat3Mas]foul4. 

notwithstanding your Ministers' advice, act,in exercise of the ^wers 

^^yy law con(nr¥wd upon you in such manner as 'you judge nequisibb for tlM» 
fulfilment' of* your special responsibilities, subject, however,' to such 
directions sfs von may from tune to time receive from one of Qur principal 
Sccrctaiics of State." 


* ‘ The Legislature.* 

• ■> 

* General 
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21. The Legislature -will c^sist of the ICing. Represented by the Governor, 
and two Chayibcrs, to be styled t}iejyet\qti and the Housh of Representatives, 
and will be s^immoncd to meet for the first time pot later than a date to bo 
specified in the Broclamation which fixes a date for the coming into force of 
ttie Act. * ^ • 

Every rAct of the Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted by 
tlie Governor, by and witli the consent of teth Chambers. 


22. Fo\ycr to summon, and appoint places for the meeting of, the Chambers, 
to prorogue them and to dissolve tliem, cither separately or simultaneously, 
will be vested m the Governor at his discretion, subject to the requirement 
that they shall* meet at least once in every year, and that not moic than 12 
months shall intervene betw'-ecn the end of one session and the commencement 

4jf Lli«; iitsJkL. « 

% The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 


28. Each House of Representatives will continue for five years unless 
soofier dissolved. No term wtll be fixed to the hje of the Senate. ^ 

24« A Member of the Council of Ministers Will have the right to §pcak, but 
not to vote, in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

* A Counsellor will be ex-officio an additional member of both Cliaurbers fo^ 
aU purposes except the right of votmg. 


* The proposals for the constitution of the Legislature are modelled closely on those 
for the Indian Federal legislature, but it is not possible for them to ceriebpond 
exactly. Such mmor dificrenccs as are suggested rest on the copclu&ions of the 
Burma Round Table Conference or upon Ine ^vice of the Governor of Burma The 
reason for these differences is that the circumstances m Burma diffea from those 
v/fucli exist in India. In the first place, the communal problem in the Indian sense 
does not exist in Burma, and apart from special provision for the leasonablc re¬ 
presentation of certain well-defined nunorfiy communities such as the Indian and* 
European, it is proposed that members of the Lower Chamber m Burma should be 
^ •t^cied by general eon^titueneies An a. rAmmAn frAncHiae SACAndly^ them am no 
States to which special representation in the Legislature requires to be given. It is 
proposed that %h.e Upper Chamber in Burma should be constituted as to half of its 
36 members by election by the Lowei Chamber and that the remamiug half s^uld 
coxSist of non-officials nominated by the Governor in his discretion, with the deject 
of making the Upper Chamber as ^ as possible fully representative of the interests 
of different sections of the population ^^roposal 25). Tho Gkivornment of Burmor^ 
advocate a mmimum age limit of 35 for membership of the Burma Senat^ but as a 
of 30 has been proposed for Second Chamb^s m the Indian Provinces pgppqgal 
26 makes no specific suggestion It is also proposed that, subject to the GOvcrn<flrs 
powei^of dissolution in exceptional circumstances, the life of the Upper 
should not be subject to termination (proposal 23). Some devicq is, however, required 
o ensure that it remains in touch .with public opinion. It is tlicrefoie pr{^x>sed 
prt>po8a^28} that one-quarter, of the memoeis should retire eivry tWo years. 
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ajiflTOves^ ^re|TCtion gf mj/r Dea^and tfie l!owei^CTAi;ili»r^ v 

t TJte'Composiiioi^f tfii Chambers - ^ . 


26* Senatip gonsist, apart from th^'Governor's ConnseUoxs, o/^Mi 

§9tora £ha9t. dft of whoin^ 18 «h// hs hy' i\e Jio%4st^Of 

and 18 {who skatt not be officials) tSkt be nominated by Gpvernor in hid 

discretion. . - * h ' » h 

26« A member of the Senate will be required to be not less than (30 or 3$) 
years^ age and a British subject, and to pMsess certain g^sciibed^pioperty 
qualifications, or to possess qualificAtions to prescribed hy the Governor 
with a view to conferring qualifi 9 l^ioq' upon persons who h&ve renderdB 
distinguiiSbed public service, 

27m If the scat of a Senator becomes vacant, his place will be filled either 
by eIectioni>y the House of Representatives or by nomination by the Govemor/^- 
according to the method by which he had himsolf obtained his seat. ** 

28. One-quarter of the Senators will retire at the expiration of every period of » 
ti^O years, this quarter being romposed alternately of one-kalf of the nominated ^ 
members and one-half of the elected members ; the first quarter to retire to consist *' 

^ of nomtnaied members. The i>eleciion of those Senators who age to retire at 
the expiration of the first, two periods of two years after the first ^mtmoning of " 
the Senate to be determined by lot. {Subject to the above arrangements the tenure 

» of to be for ci^ht y^ar&) • 

29. The House of Representatives will consist, apart from the Governor's 
Counsellors, of [133] members, of whom 119 will be elected to represent general 

constituencies and 14 elected to represeM special constituencies. ^ 

' » » 

80. A member of the House of Representatives will be required to be not 
less than 25 years of age and a British subject. 

r * 

31. Casual vacancies in the House of Representatives will be filled by t^p 

same method as that followed in the case of the election of the vacating 
member. 

32. Rvery member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscrit>e 
an oath or afiii'ination in^the following form before taking his seat:— 

elected 


I, 


A. B., 
Senate 


having been ^ member of thllp 

==-p-=- TTTi — I do solemnly 'swear (or affirm) that I wilT be 

House of Representatives ^ \ / 

'faithful and bear true allegrianee, to Hts Majesty the Kin^, His heirs 
and successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 

' I am about to enter." 

4 

88. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for mpmbesdiip of 
either Chamber:— * * 

^(a) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by ffie 
* (%ver£ft>r, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other/ 
than i^iat of Minister; « 

^ a declaration of unsoundness of min;^ by ^ competent Court; 

(^) being an Undischarged banlmpt;^ 
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(d) co^vipticnk of the offence of corrupt practiciM - cSr' otiher deidtfon 
* offences; ‘ ‘' 1,' 

(«) in the case of h legal practitioner, suspension ftom piactice' bjr 
order a competent Court; , ‘ 

but provisio:^ will be made that the iSist two disqualifications may 
• be removed by order of the Governor at his discretion; , 

(/) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Govemnient; 
provided that the mere holding of jphares in a company will not by itself" 
involve this disqualification. 

8S Sa. A person sitting- or voting as a member of eittier Cbamber* Wben tie Is" 

not qualified for, of is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to 
a penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, 

to be recovered in the High Court by suit instituted with the consent of-a 
Principal Law Officer of the Government. 

85« Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders affecting* the Chamber 
tftere will be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Legislaihire.' No 
person will be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of Ids speech 
or vote in either Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official 
report of the proceedings in either Chamber. 

37 36. The following matters connected with elections and electoral procedure, 

in so far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in 
Council:— 

(а) The qualifications of electors ; * 

(б) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) Tbd method of election of representatives of minorities and other 
interests: 

{d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and « 

(s) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 
with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections 
the Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act. But until the 
L^slature otherwise determines, existing laws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practic^ 
or election offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, wifi 
remain in force, subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to 
be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their 
provisions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

87. Bills may be introduced jn either Chamber. j, 

<► 

88. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution Act and to Instrument of Instructions, to 

assent in His Majesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the 
King’s pleasure. But before taking any of th^e courses it will be open to 
the Governor to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message requestii% its 
nconsifieration in -whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, 
he may recommend. 

Without prejudice to the provisions of proposal 40 no Bill will become law 
> until it has been agreed to by both Chambem either without anlen^xnwt or 
with such amendfiients only as are agreed to by both Chambers, apd has been 
assented to by the' Governor, or. in the case of a reserved unUT His 
Majesty in Council has signifi^ ^ assent. 
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SB. Any Act assented to by the Governor will within twelve months be 
^ eu^jsct to disallowance by His Majesty in Cou ncil. ^ 

40. In the case of disagreement between th^^^Hnb^, the Governor will 
'bh. empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 

‘ i within three months thereafter, been pass^ by the other, either without 
amendments or with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The 
membae present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote together upon 
the Bill in the form in which it finally left the Chamber in which it was intro- 

«iuced A.fvi upAn a.TnAnriif any, ma.d.A I’lierAln hey one Chamber and not 

agreed to by the other. Any such amendments which are afiSxmed by a 
majority of the total number of members voting at the Joint Session will be 
deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the amendmentSi if any 
so carped, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at the Joint 
Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases where, in the Governor's opinion, 
a decision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of his responsi¬ 
bilities lor a Reserved Department* or of any of his '' special responsibilities," 
be deferred, the Governor will be empowered in his discretion to summon 
a Joint Session forthwith. 

41. In order to enable the Governor to fulfil the ^responsibilities imposed 
upon him jxsrsonally for the administration of the Reserved Departments 

and his " special responsibilities," he will be empowered at his discretion— 

• 

(а) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and 
to declare by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having 
regard to his responsibilities for a Reserved Department or, as the case 
may be, to any of his " spe(^ial responsibilities." that the Bill so presented 
should become law before a elate specihed in the Message ; and 

(б) to declare by Message m respect of any Bill already introduced in 
either Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a 
stated date in a form specified in the Message. 

A Bill which is the subject of such a Message will then be considered or 
reconsidered by the Chambers, as the case may require, and if, before the date 
specified, it is not passed by the two Chambers, or is not passed by the two 
ChambciTs m the form specified, tlic Governor will be empowered at his dis¬ 
cretion to enact it as a Governor's Act, either with or without any amendments 
made by cither Chamber after receipt of his Messsage. 

A Governor's Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Legislature, and will be subject to disallowance in the same manner, 
but the Giovemor's competence to legislate under this provision will not 
extend beyond the competence of the I^egislature as defined by the Constitution 

• 

42. It will be made clear by means of the enacting words of a Governor's 
Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 
(see proxiosal 21), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the 
Governor's own responsibility, 

48« Provision will also be made empowering the Governor in his discretion, 
in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed for 
introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill mbved or 
proposed, would affect the discharge of his " special responsibility " for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma, to 
direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall not be further proceeded with* 


* These zesponsibilities cover all matters specified in proposal 10. 
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Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

46 44. A recommendation of the Governor will be retired for any proposal 

in either Chamber of the Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal aifectii^ the public debt, 
or affecting, or imposing any charge upon, public revenues.* * * § 

46 46. The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure, together with a statement of all proposals for the appropriation 
of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before both 
Chambers of the Legislature. 

^The etatemen-t of propo<3(tla for appropriation 'will bo ao arranged os 

(а) to distinguish between those proposals which will and those which 
will not (see proposal 47) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, and 
amongst the latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing 
charges (for example, the items marked t in the list in proposal 47^ • and 

(б) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether 
under the Votable or non-Votable Heads, which the ^vemor regards 
as necessary for the discharge of any of his " special responsibilities." 

47 46. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than 
proposals relating to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 47, 
and proposals (if any) made by the Governor in discharge of ixis special 
responsibilities, will submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the 
vote of the House of Representatives, The House of Representatives will be 
empowered to assent or refuse assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the total amount cf 
the Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items 
included in it, 

47. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to the Heads of 
Expenditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of 
either Chamber of the Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers, except in the case of the salary and allowances of the Governor. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are ;— 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 
the raising, service and management of loansf ; expenditure fixed by 
or under the Constitution Actf ; expenditure required to satisfy a decree 
of any Court or an arbitral award. 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Govemorf ; of Ministersf ; of 
the Governor's Counsellorsf ; of the Financial Adviserf : of the Governor's 
personal and secretarial staff and of the stall of the Financial Adviser. 

(iii) Expenditure required for tho Reserved Departments^ ; or for the 
discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal 
Secretary of State, 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their 
dexxsndants) of Judges of the High Courlj ; and expenditure certified 
by the Governor after consultation with bis Ministers as required for the 
expenses of that Court. 

(v) S«Alciric;» and pensions payable to, or to the dependants of, certaui 
members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such 
per5ons.§ 


* This paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Con¬ 
stitution Act throughout the British Empire :— 

This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided 
by Parliament, unless recommended from the Crown." ^ 

t f-e. all the matters specified in proposal 10. 

§ See Appendix I, Part III. 
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The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and condasively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expenditure does or 
does not fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this para¬ 
graph. 

48. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenti- 80 
cate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in proposal 47 ; the appropriations so authenticated 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Legislature, but will not be open to 
discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered 

include Addi^onal amounts wKicH lie regards as necessary for the 

discharge of any of his special responsibilities, so, however, that the total 
amount authenticated under any head is not in excess of the amount originally 
laid before the JLegislature under that Head in the Statement of proposals for 
appm^riation. 

The authentication of the Governor will be sufficient authority for the due 
application of the sums involved* 

49« Ihe provisions of proposals 44 to 48 inclusive will apply with the 81 
necessary modifications to proposals for the approi>riation of revenues to meet 
expenditure not included in the Annual Kstimates which it may become 
necessary lo incur during the course of the financial year. 

Procedure in the Legislature^ 

^ 60* The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legis- 68 

lature will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, by each Chamber; but the Governor will be empowered 
at his discretion, after consultation with the Presidentj or Speaker, aa the 
case may be, to make rules— 

(fls) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct of husinesa in, the 
Chamber in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, the administra¬ 
tion of the Reserved Departments, or any other special responsibilities 
with which he is charged ; and 

•(ft) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor given at 
bis discretion, the discussion of or the asking of questions on any matter 
affecting relations between His Majesty or the Gwernor and any foreign 
Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any 
rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor in relation to Legislation 

51. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is 68 
satisfied that the requirements of the Reserved Departments, or any of the 
** special responsibilities " with which he is charged by the Constitution Act 
render it necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, 
the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as it would 
have been competent, under the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the 
Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may 
be specified therein; the Governor will, however, have power to renew any 
Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that Went it 
will be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 


* Some provision will also be required on lines of proposal 109 of the Indian White 
Fap^ having due regard to the fact that the areas in Burma which will correspond 
to Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas in India may require slightly different 
treatmen t. 
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An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an 
Act of the Legislature ; but every such Ordiziance will be subject to the pro* 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts and will be 
subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

54 52. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his 
discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further be empowered 
if his Ministers are satisfied, at a time when the Legislature is not in session, 
that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and 
promulgate any such Ordinances for the good gov^nment of Burma, or any 
part thereof, as the circumstances of the case require, containing such pro¬ 
visions as, under the Constitution Act, it would have heep competent for the 
Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Legisla¬ 
ture, but every such Ordinance— 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Legislature and will cease 
to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly of 
the Legislature, ''nless both Chambers have in the meantime disapproved 
it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith; and 

(b) will be Subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating 
to disallowance as if it were an Act of the Legislature; it will also be 
subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

Provisions in the event of a Breakdown in the ConstituUon 

55 53. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being 
impossible for the Government to be earned on in accordance with the pro- 

visinns of tHe Constitution A.ct^ tiy Prorlamfition to assume to Himself all siicH 

powers vested by law in any authority in Burma, as appear to him to be 
necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government shall be carried on 
effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament; will be communicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and 
laid before Parliament; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months 
unless, before the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions 
of both Houses of Parliament; and may at any time be revoked by Resolu¬ 
tions by both Houses of Parliament. 

Powers of the Legislature 

64. Subject to any special provisions that may be made in respect of the areas 
to be named in Schedules to the Constitution Act, the Legislature will have 
power to make laws — 

(a) for all persons, courts, places and things within the territories for 
the time being belonging to His Majesty in Burma ; and 

(fi) for ail stdijecis of His Majesty and servants of the Crown in Burma 

but u/ithout ami beyond the tert-iioTies for the time bcit$g belonging to ^is 

Majesty ; 

{c) for all subjects of His Majesty being of Burma domicile without 
and beyond the confines of Burma ; and 

(d) for the raising, maintaining, disciplining and regulating of officers, 
sailors, marines, soldiers, airmen and followers in his Majesty's Burma 
forces, where ever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the 
Naval Discipline Act or the Army Act or the Air Force Act or to any 
similar law enacted by the competent authority in India, 

The power to make laws as above will include the power to repeal or amend 
laws enacted, before the separation of Burma from India, the Indian 
Legislature or the Provincial Legislature of Burma, 


Replacespro- 
posals 111 to 
il8 of the 
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66 * It will be out^de the competence of the Legislature to make any law 
affecting the Sovereign or the Ro 3 ral Family, the sovereignty or dominion 
of the^ Crown over any part of Burma or the law of British nationality. It 
will similarly not be competent to tnalcfi any law affecting the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act and the Air Force Act, or any similar laws 
enacted ^ competent authority in India, It will also be provided that ail 
. authorities in Burma shall give full effect to such Indian laws in respect of 
persons in Burma to whom they apply. Neither will the Legislature ^ able 
to amend the Constitution Act except in so far as the Act itself provides. 

_ 66 « Subj^t as above, the consent of the Governor, given at Wa discretion, 119 

will l>« required, to tKo introductioti in tHo X^gpislnturo of loi^ialntioii. whicH 

repeals or amends or is repugnant to any Act of Patliament extending to 
Burma, or any Governor's Act or Ordinsmce* or which affects any ly&paxt- 
ment matter reserved for the control of the Governor, or religion or 
religlbus rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings 
against Buropean British subjects. 

67 . The giving of consent by the Governor to the introduction of a Bill 181 
will be without prejudice to his power of withholding his assent to, or of 
reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 
only that prior consent to its introduction was not given, provided that it 
was duly assented to by the Governor, or by His Majesty in the case of Bills 
reserved for His Majesty's pleasure. 

68- The Legislature will have no power to make laws subjecting in Burma 
aay British subject (including companies, partnerships or associations 
incorporated by or under any law in force in Burma), in respect of taxation, 
the holding of property, the carrying on of any profession, trade, business 
or occupation, or the employment of any servant or agent or in respect of 
residence or travel within 'die boundaries of Burma, to any disability or 
discrimination, based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth ; 
but no law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground 
only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or mortgage 
of agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agri¬ 
culture in that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
privilege, law or custom having the force of law. 

A law, however, which might otherwise be void on the ground of its dis¬ 
criminatory character will be valid if previously declared by the Governor, 
at his discretion, to be necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof. 

59 . The Legislature will have no power to make laws subjecting any 
British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom (including companies and 
partnerships incorporated or constituted by or under the laws of the United 
Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain 
specified rights, if a Burman subject ot His Majesty or a company, &c., 
constituted by or under the law in force in Burma, as the case may be, would 
not, in the exercise in the United Kingdom of l^e correspondiiig right, be 

subjeol: in tike United Kingdom te cvxiy disability or didcrimination of tbo 

same or a similar character. The rights in question are the right to enter, 
travel and reside in any part of Burma; to hold property of any kind; to 
cairy on any trade or business in, or with the inhabitants of, Burma ; and to 
appoint and employ at discretion, agents and servants for any of the above 
purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a 
reciprocal basis of ships registered respectively in Burma and the United 
Kingdom. 

* A Governor's Ordinance for the purpose of this proposal means an Ordinance as 
described in proposals 51 and 52. 

(C15229) 0*3 
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60. It will be necessary to consider whether the principles underlying 
proposal 59 should be adopted as between Burma and India, 

18ft ei. An Act of the Legislature, however, which, with a view to the encourage¬ 

ment of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, bounties or 
subsidies out of public funds, will not be held to fall within the terms of para¬ 
graphs 58 and 59 by reason only of the fact tiiat it is limited to persons or 
companies resident or incorporated in Burma, or that it imposes on persons 
or companies not trading in Burma before such Act was passed as a condition 
of eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy, that a company shall 
be incorporated by or under tbe la>va of Sumxa, or conditions aa to the 

comf^sition of the Board of Directors or as to the ^cilities to be given for 
training Burmans. 

68. Provision vdll require to be made in regard to the registration iik£unna 
of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom and in India. 
(5££ footnote to proiK>sal 123 of the Indian White Paper.) 


Financial Powers and Relations, 

Property^ Contracts and Suits, 

180 68e All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against 

the Secretary of State in Council in respect of matters in or concerning 
Burma, will, subject to the reservations specified below, be instituted by 
or against the Government of Burma. 

04. Arrangements will be made for the determination of an equitable dis~ 
tribution betvt/een Indiu u-nd vf assets wnU liabilities existing at the iime 

of coming into force of the Act ; and proviston will be made in the Act to give 
statutory effect to such determination and to such agreements as may be made 
thereunder by the respective Governments of the two countries. 

The proposals contained in paragraphs 133 and 134 of the Indian White 
Paper wUl. if adopted, have the effect of maintaining as against the Secretary 
of State for India remedies which before the Act might have been enforced against 
tbe Secretary of State in Council, both as regards matters arising in India and 
nuUters arising in Burma, Provision will, therefore, be made in the distribution 
of assets and liabilities referred to above for the determination, a« between the 
revenues of India and of Burma, of the ultimate liability in respect of such 
matters ; and the Secretary of State vtill be given power to sercure the implementing 
of any judgment or award against k%m in respect of a matter arising in Burma. 

X31 05a Subject to the agreed distribution provided for in the preceding paragraph, 

all property in Burma which dmmediat^y before the date of the coming into 
force of the Constitution Act was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the 
government of India will be vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of Burma, 

182 00* Bxisting powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 

property allocated under paragraph 64 and in relation to the acquisition of 
property and the makmg of contracts will be transferred to and become 
powers of the Governor. All contracts, etc., made under the powers so trans¬ 
ferred will be expressed to be made by the Governor and may be executed 
and made in such manner and by such person as he may direct, but no i^rsonal 
liability will be incurred by any person making or executing such a contract. 

67. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of §tate in 
Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act 
by or against the Secretary of State in Council. 


188 
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Statutory Ra/Uvoay Board.- 

68. Provwon wiU be made for vesting the management of the raihraye 
in Burma in a Statutory Railway Board constituted on lines analogous to 
those of the corresponding body to be set up in India. 

Borrowing Powers. 

69. The Government of Burma will have power to borrow for any of the 146 
purpose of the government of Burma upon the security of the revenues 

of Burma witoin such limits as may from time to time be fixed by law. 

70. Arrangements will require to be made to secure that Burma sterling 147 
loans shall be eligible for Trustee status on appropriate conditions. 

• * General. 

71. Provision will be made securing that the revenues of Burma shall be igQ 
applied for the purposes of the government of Burma alone. 

Thb High Court. 

78. The existing High Court established by Letters Patent will be 168 
maintained. * 

The Judges of the High Court will continue to be appointed by 160 
His l^jesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on bis attaining the age of 62 years* and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor. 

74. The qualifications for appointment as Chief Justice or Judge will 170 
remain as at present, except that any person qualified to be a Judge will be 
eligible for appointment as Chief Jusdce* and that the existing provision* 
which requires that one-third of the Judges must be barristers or members of 

the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and that one-third must be members of 
the Indian Civil Service* will be abrogated. 

75. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 171 
High Court will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary 

of a Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be 
liable to be varied to this disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

76. The power to app>oint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 172 

vacancies in the High Court will be vested in the Governor in his discretion. 

77. Subject to any provision which may be made by the Legislature the 178 
High Court will have the jurisdiction, powers and authority vested in it the 

time of the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

78. The Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of supeiinten- 175 
dence exercised by the High Court over subordinate Courts. 

79. As regards appeals to the King in Council^ subject always to the right of 
His Majesty to grant special leave^ existing rights of appeal will be preserved, 
and in addition an appeal will lie without leave from the High Court to the Privy 
Council in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act, 


TKS SnCRKTARY OF STATS’S ADVISHRS. 

80. The Secretary of State will be empowered to appoint two persons {of 178 
whom one must have held office for at least 10 years under the Crown in Burma) 
for the purpose of advising him, 

(C1SS2B) _ • • OH 
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81. Any person so appointed will hold office for a term of five years, will 
not ixi eligible for reappointment, and will not be capable, while holc^ng his 
appointment, of sitting or voting in Parliament. 

178 88. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be a year, 

to be defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

178 88. The Secretary of State will determine the matters upon which he will 

consult his advisers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individu¬ 
ally or together, on any matter. But so long as Secretary of State remains 
the authority charged by the Constitution Act with the control of any members 

of tile Public Services in. Burma, ho will be roq^uired to la.y before his advisers 

sitting jointly with the advisers, provision for whose appointment is made in 
proposal 176 of the Indian White Paper, and to obtain the concurrence of the 
majority of the body so formed to any draft of rules which he proposes to make 
under Uie Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions o^,js«rvicfc, 
and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal admissible to hhn 
under Constitution Act from any such member, 

' The Public Services 
General 

180 84. Every person employed under the Crown in Burma will be given a full 
indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done in go^ faith and done or 
purported to be done in the execution of his duty, 

181 85. Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown in Burma 

will hold office during His Majesty's pleasure, but he will not be liable to - 
dismissal by any au&ority subordinate to the authority to whom he was 
aippuiuted'*" » tu w jrecluctiun witliuut Ueiii^ furuiiftl iioUvic; 

of any charge made against him and an opportunity of defending himself, 
unless he has been convicted in a criminal Court or has absconded. 

(a) Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, and persons to be appointed by the Secretary of State 

thereafter. 

182 86. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will continue to enjoy all service 
rights possessed by him at that date or will receive such compensation for the 
loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. 
The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award compensation in any 
other case in which he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation 
should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council is ^ct out in Appendix I (Fart I). These 
lights wUl be in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part provided 
for by rules made by the Secretary of State. 

Note. —An appeal lying previously to the Governor-General of India willin 
future lie directly to the Secretary of State. 

188 87. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act make 

appointments to the Services which will replace the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Police in Burmaf and the Ecclesiastical Depaximent. The condi¬ 
tions of service of all persons so appointed, including conditions as to pay and 


* Persons appointed by the Governor-General or by the Governor-General in 
Council and transferred permanently for service in Burma will be liable to dismissal 
by the Governor of Burma, and persons appointed by subordinate authorities in 
India and similarly transferred wOl be liable to dismissal by authorities in Burma of 
corresponding states. 

t See Introduction, paragraph 19. 
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allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, * will be regulated by nilM 
made by the Secretary of State. It is intend^ that these rules in 
substance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Act. 

Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to 
enjoy all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will 
receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of 
State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be 
empowered to award compensation to any such person in any other case 

in whirK cnnftiHAm it tn 'Ha jnst stnrl AQiiita.hlA f.fiat cmTipeitMtirm should 

be awarded. 

89. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the 
number and character of posts to be held by persons appointed by the 
Crown.^y the Secretary of State in Council or by the Semetary of State, 
and prohibiting the hlling of any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of 
any reserved post for a period longer than three months without the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State or save under conditions prescribed by him. 

90. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights will be regulated 
in accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act, and 
the Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending rules var 3 dng 
any of these conditions so as to afiect adversely the j>ension, etc., of any 
person appointed before the variation is made. An award of pension less 
than the maximum pension admissible will require the consent of the 
Secretary of State. The pensions of all persons aj^pointed before the 

* commencement of the Constitution Act will be exempt from Burma taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside Burma. The pensions of 
persons appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crown after that date 
will also be exempt from Burnria taxation if the pensioner is' residing 
permanently outside Burma. 

91. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council 
will continue to be exercised by the Secretary of State in respect of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State until His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address 
of both Houses of I^liament designates another authority for the purpose. 
Any rule made by the Secretary of State will require approval as specified 
in proposal 83. unless and until both Houses of Parliament by Resolution 
otherwise determine. 

92. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown 
who is or has been serving in Burma in a civil capacity and any person who, 
though not appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act or by«the Secretary of State after its 
cx^mmencement, holds or has held a post borne on the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service may be given such of the rights and conditions of service and 

omploymesit of persons stppointed. by the Secretaxy of State in Council or by 

the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State may decide to be applicable 
to his case. 

93. A statement of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to, the 
Services and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after 
the commencement of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

A statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment 
to the Services which will replace the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police ^fter a period to be determined.* The decision on the results of this 
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See paragraph 19 of Introduction. 



enquiry, with which the Government of Burma will be associated, will rest 
with His Majesty's Government, and be subject to the approval of botii 
Houses of Parliament. 

(b) Persons appointed or to he appointed otherwise than by the Secretary of State 

in Council or the Secretary of State. 

04 . The Government of Burma will apptoint and, subject to the following 
paragraphs, determine the conditions of service of all persons in the service 
of Government other than persons appointed by the Crown, by the Secretary 
of State in Council, by the Secretary of State, ov hy the Caintriunr^in. AiscKairge 
of the responsibUity imposed upon him under the proposals contained in 
^ragraph 10 . 

95. I^rovision will be made for the compulsory iraiisfer to the service of ihe 
Government of Surma of persons recruited by the Government of IndiaX before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act for service in Burma alone. 

96 . £very persou in the Service of the Government of Burma at the 
commencement ot the Constitution Act, and all persons in ihe service of ihe 
Government of India at the date of commencement of the Burma Constitution Act 
and transferred thereafter to that of the Government of Burma, will continue to 
enjoy all service rights they enjoyed at the date of such transfer. A summary 
of the principal existing rights is set out in Appendix 1 (Part II). 

'Notb. — In the case of persons transferred frcmi the service of ihe Government 
of India to that of the Government of Burma, appeals will in future lie only to the 
appropriate authority in Burma. 

97. No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of state 
in Council who was serving in Burma in a civil capacity before the commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution Act, and no person in t^ service of the Government of 
India at the date of the commencement of that Act and transferred thereafter to 
service in Burma, will have his conditions of service in respect of pay, allow¬ 
ances, pension or any other matter adversely affected, save by an authority 
in Burma competent to pass such an order on the 8th March, 1926, or with the 
sanction of such authority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

98. No rule or order of the Government of Burma affecting emoluments, 
pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a memorial will 
be made or passed to the disadvantage of an officer appointed to a Central 
Service, Class I or Cla^ II» or to a Burma Provincial Service, before the com¬ 
mencement of the Act, without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
No post in a Service which replaces a Central Service, Cieiss 1 or Class IT, or 
in any Service replacing a Provincial :!orvice shall be brought under reduction 
if such reduction would adversely affect any person who, at tlie commence¬ 
ment of the Constitution Act, was a member of those Services, without the 
sanction of tHe Governor or, in the case of any i>eraon appointed by the Crown 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, of the Secretary of State. 

90 . Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of 
the Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time jier- 
manent appointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of 
censure or punishment, or against any order affecting adversely any condition 
of service, pay, allowances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than 
an Order made by the Government in the case of officers serving under its 
control. 


t See paragraph 21 of Introduction. 
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(c) Public Service ComtnissioH. ' . 

100. There will be a Public Service Commission for Burma. The members -190^'' 
of the Public Service Commission will be appointed by the Governor, who will 
also determine at his discretion their numb^, tenure of office, and conditions 
of serviw, including pay, allowances, and pensions, if any. llie Chairman at 
the expiration of his term of office will be ineligible ioc further office under 
the Crown in Burma. The eligibility of the other members for further employ* 
ment under the Crown in Burma will be subject to regulatioos made by the 
Governor. 

lOle T1i 9 emoluments of tbe members of the Public Service Commissioa 188 
will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

IDS. The Public Service Commission will conduct all competitive examina- 199 
*tions ^eld in Burma for appointments to the Government service. The 
Go<fbrnment will be required to consult it on all matters relating to methods of 
recruitmentp on appointments by select! on. on promotions, and on transfers 
from one service to another, and the Commission will advise as to the suit* 
ability of candidates for such appointments, promotions or transfers. 

108, The Government wiU also be required, subject to such exceptions (if 200 
any) as may be specified in regulations to be made by the Secretary of State or 
Governor, as the case may be, to consult the PubUc Service Commission in 
connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for suspension) 
affecting persons in the public services in cases which are submitted to the 
povemment for orders in the exercise of its original or appellate powers; in 
connection with any claim by an officer that Government should bear the costs 
of his defence in legal proceedings against him in respect of acts done in bis 
official capacity ; in connection with any claim by an officer that he has suffered 

loss of rights at the date of his transfer to service nnder the Stirma Govem-m 

ment ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made fi'om time to time by the Secretary of State or Governor as the case may 
be. But no regulations made by the Governor will be able to confer powers 
on the Commission in relation to any persbn appointed by the Secretary of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State. 

104, The Government will be empowered to refer to the Commission for 
advice any case, petition, or memorial if they think fit to do so; and the 
Secretary of State will be empow'ered to refer to the Commission any matter 
relating to persons appointed by him on which he may desire to have the 
opinion of the Commission. 


201 
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APPENDIX I. 

(Part I.) 

List of principal existing Rights of Officers appointed by the Secretary of 

State %n Council. 

^OTE.—In the case of sections the reference is to the Government of India 
Act, and in the case of rules to rules zhade under that Act. 

1. Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96 b (1)). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, rmnoval or 

reduction is passed (Classification Rule 55). 

3. Guarantee to persons appointed before the commencement of the Govern¬ 

ment of India Act, 1919, of existing and accruing rights or compensa¬ 
tion in lieu thereof (Section 96b (2)). 

4. Regulation of conditions of service, pay and allowances, includii^ Burma 

allowance, and discipline and conduct, by the Secretary of State in 
Council (Section 96b (2)). 

5. Power of the Secretary of State in Council to deal with any case in such 

manner as may appear to him to be just and equitable notwithstanding 
any rules made under Section 96b (Section 96b (5)). 

6. Non-votability of salaries, pensions and payments on appeal (Sections 

67a (3) (iii) and (iv) and 72i> (3) (iv) and (v)). 

7- The requirement that rules under Part VII—A of the Act shall only be 
made with the concurrence of the majority of votes of the Council of 
India (Section 96£). 

8. Regulation of the right to pensions and scale and conditions of pensions 

in nccordnnco rules in force nt tiie 'fcime of tbe of ±Kc 

Government of India Act. 1919 (Section 96b (3)). 

9-—(i) Reservation of certain posts to members of the Indian Civil Service 
(Section 98). 

(ii) Appointment of persons who are not members of the Indian Civil 
Service to ofiices reserved for members of that service only to be made 
subject to rules made by the Governor-General m Council with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council (Section 99). or in cases 
not covered by these rules to be provisional until approved by the 
Secretary of State in Council (Section 100). 

10. Determination of strength (including number and character of posts) of 

All-India Services by the Secretary of State in Council, subject to 
temporary additions by the Governor-General in Council or Local 
Govenunent (Classification Rules 24 and 10). 

11. Provision that posts borne on the cadre of All-India Services shall not be 

left unfilled for more than three months without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State m Council (Classification Rule 25). 

12. Appointment of anyone who is not a member of an All-India Service to 

posts borne on the cadre of such a Service only to be made with the 
sanction of tne Secretary of State in Council, save as provided by any 
law or by rule or orders made by the Secretary of State in Council 
(Classification Rule 27). 

13. Sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to the modification of the 

cadre of a Central Service, Class I, which would adversely afiect any 
officer appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, to any increase 
in the number of posts in a Provincial Service which would adversely 
affect any person who was a member of a corresponding All-India 
Service on 9th March 1926, or to the creation of any Specialist Post 
which would adversely affect any member of an All-India S^vice, 
the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the Indian Political 
Department, (Provisos to Classification Rules 32, 40 and 42.) 



14« Fetsonal concurrence of the Governor required to any order^ affecting 
emoluments, or pennon, any order of formal censure^ or any rader oa 
a memorial to the disadvantage of an officer of an All-India Service 
(Devolution Rule 10). 

15. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to an order of posting^ 
^ ^ of an officer of an AU-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

16. Ri^ht of complaint to the Governor ^aix^ any order of an official superior 

m a Governor's Province and direction to the Gk>vemor to examine*^ 
ffie complaint and-to take such action on it as may appear to him 
• just and equitable (Section 96 b (1)). 

1^- of SLppesd -to ‘fcho Secretary of State ixi Coux&cil, (i) from aay order 

passed by any authority in India, of censure, withholding of increments 
or promotion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence 
or breach of orders, suspension, removal or dismissal, or (ii) from any 
^ grder altering or interpreting to his disadvantage any rule or contract 
regulating conditions of service, pay, allowances or pension made by 
the Secretary of State in Council, and (iii) from any order terminating 
employment otherwise than on reaching the age of superannuation 
(Classification Rules 56, 57 and 5S). 

18. Right of certain officers to retire under the regulations for premature 

retirement, 

* • 


(Part II. 

List of princtpal existing Rights of Persons appointed by AtUhoriiy other 
• than the Secretary of State in Council 

Notb. —In the case of sections the reference is to the Government of India 
Act, and in the case of rules to rules made under that Act. 

1 - Protectiott from dismissa.! b>y any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96b (1)). 

2. Right to heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or 

reduction is passed, subject to certain exceptions (Classification Rule 55). 

3. Regulation of the strength and conditions of service of the Central Services, 

class I and class II, by the Governor-General in Council and of Pro¬ 
vincial Services by Ix)c^ Government subject, in the case of the latter, 
to the provision that no reduction which adversely affects a person 
who was a member of the Service on the 9th March 1926 should be made 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
(Classification Rules 32, 33, 36, 37, 40 and 41). 

4. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting 

emoluments or pension, an order of formal censure, or an order on a 
memorial to the disadvantage of an officer of a Provincial Service 
(Devolution Rule 10). 

5. Right of appeal from any order of censure, withholding of increments or 

promotion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence 
or breach of orders, suspension, remov^ or dismissal, and any order 
altering or interpreting to his disadvantage a rule or contract regulating 

coiicliiiioxia of a»erv^i(^c, oir pension, and in 'tbc case of 

subordinate services the right of one appeal against an order imposing 
a penalty (Classification Rules 56, 57, 58 and 54). 

(Part III.) 

Kon-Votabzje Salariks, &c. (Civil) 

The salaries and i>ensions of the following classes of persons are non- 
votable :— 

^ (a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Constitu¬ 
tion Act or by a Secretary of State thereafter; 



’ (6) pezsonsappointedbeforethefiistdayof April 1^4. by the Governor- 

Graez^ in Council or by a Local Government to Services and posts 
classified as superior; 

(c) holders in a sutetantive capacity of posts borne on the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service; 

(d) members of the Public Service Commission ; 

(a) holders in a substantive capacity before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act of posts in an Indian Central Service. 

The following sums payable to such persons fall also under item (v) of 
paragraph 47, namely :— 

bums payable to, or to the dependants at, a person who is, or.bas been, in 
the service of the Crown in Burma under any Order made by the Secretary 
of State in Council, by a Secretary of State, by the Governor-General in 
Council, or by the Governor of Burma upon an appeal preferred to him in 
pursuance of Rules made under the Constitution Act. «. 

For the purposes of the proixisals in this Appendix the expression " salaries 
and pensions'' will be defined as including rem uneration, allowances, gratuities, 
contributions, whether by way of interest or otherwise, out of the revenues 
of Burma to any Provident h'und or Family Pension I^und, and any other 
payments or emoluments payable to, or on account of, a person in respect of 
his office. 
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(See x>aragTaph 18 of Introduction.) 

Provisional List of Arras to bk included in Schedule A and ^ 
Schedule B to the Constitution Act. 

District Area 


1. Federated Shan States 

2. Arakan Hill Tracts 

3. Chin Hills . . 

4. Myitkyina. . 


5. Bhamo 

6. Upper Chindwin 

7. Katha 

1. Myitkyina.. 

2. Bhamo 

3. Upper Chindwin 
'4. Salween 


Northern Shan States. 

Southern Slian States. 

. . Arakan Hill Tracts (late Hill District of 
Arakan). 

. . Chin Hills (including the Fakdkku HiU 
Tracts). 

Mjdtkyina Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Mogaung Kacliin Hill Tracts. 

Kamaing Kachin HUl Tracis. 

Saddn Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Htawgaw Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Putao Sub-Division (late Putao 
District). > 

. . Sinlum Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Shwegu Kachin Hill Tracts. 

.. Somra Tract. 

Kanti Stale. 

Thaungdut State. 

. . Katha Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Schedule B. 

.. Other than the Hill Tracts specified in 
item 4 of Schedule A. 

.. Exclusive of the Hill Tracts specified in 
item 5 of Schedule A. 

Homalin Sub-division and the Tama 
Township of the Mawlaik. 
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Special arrangements to preserve Indian 
connection recommended, 162. 
Transfer to administration of His 
Majesty's Government, 162, 

^dvooates-Gdneral: 400-403. 

Appointment in all Provinces, desir¬ 
ability, 400, 401. 

Federal, 403. 

Functions of, 400, 401, 402. 

Salaries to be non-votable, 401. 

A^cnltoralResearoh Council, 227. 

Aglioulture, co-ordination of policy, 223. 

An-bdla Federation, see Federation. 

All-India Services, see under Police and 
under Publto Services. 

forestry administration, 306. 

Anglo-Indian and domiciled European 
community : 

Education, Government grants-in-aid, 
321. 

• Election to House of Assembly, 
method recommended, 201. 
in Public Services, 279, 321. 
Representation in legislatures, 195, 196, 
203, App. p. 130. 

Army, Defence. 

Assam: 

Revenues, need for increase in, 260, 
270. 

Subvention from federal revenues, 259. 

Audit: 

Existing system, 396. 

Future arrangements, 397, 398, 399. 

Audit and Accoxmts Department, 399. 

Auditor-Generalt position and functions, 
396, 39>, 399. 

Auditor of Didian Home Accounts. 399. 


the Barara : 

Central Provincea and the Berars, smm 
that title. 

Franchise, 131. 

Present position, 61. 

Special responsibility on Governor of 
Central Provinces and the Berars 
regarding expenditure in, 83* 

Bihar» franchise, 131. 

Boundaries* provision for revision, 62, 63, 
377. 

British Baluchistan* administration, 165* 
172 (footnote), 213. 

British India Deiegation: 

Composition of, page vi. 

Views regarding : 

Collective responsibility of Ministers, 
113. 

Commercial discrimination, 347, 350, 
360. 

Defence, 176, 177-181. 

Election to Federal Assembly, 198. 
Federal Finance, 253. 

Fiscal Convention, 344. 

Franchise, 124. 

Fundamental Rights, 366. 

Governors: 

I^islative Powers, 104. 

Ordinances, 106. 

Services, 281. 

Special Rc£p»onsibilities, 79. 

States and British India questions, 

, 217. 

British rule* achievements of, 6-10. 

Britidi troops* see under Defence. 

Burma; alst* separate Zndez to 

Section VI. 

see also separaie Index to Section VI. 
British subjects domiciled in, pre¬ 
vention of discrimination against, 359. 
British subjects domiciled in India, 
prevention of discrimination against, 
359. 

Forestry administration, 305. # 

Separation from India, 47, 57. 

Effect on Indian revenues, 267, 272. 


t For Index to SeqtkA VI (Burma) see page 425. 
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Calentta Higb C!oiirt« control, 332, 333, 
335, 403. 

Ceded territoxiee, 263. 

Central Gtovenunent: 

Changes consequent on Provincial 
Autonomy. 26, 27. 

Existing distribution of authority, 152, 
164. 

Financing of, 37. 

Present, weaknesses of, 41. 

Relations with Provincial Governments: 
under Federation, see Relations be¬ 
tween Federation and Federal units 
under Federation, 
at Present, 218. 

Responsible: 

Development, consid<;rations re, 40. 
possible Divisions of responsibility, 
35-^8, 39. 

Essence of, 19. 

Governors* reserve powers guarantee 
for development, 114. 

Indian States acceptance of Federa¬ 
tion conditional on " responsibility," 
32. 

Method of introduction, 166. 
Preamble of Act of 1919, 12. 

Responsibility witbont Indian States, 

not a solution of problem, 33. 
Statutory Commission*s view, 33, 34. 
Transitory provisions, 408-411. 

Oentral Intolligeiioe Bureau: 

to be Assigned to one of Resei'ved 
Departments, 97. 

Maintenance of relations with Provincial 
Intelligence Departments, 97. 

Central opinions emergence of body of, in 
United Kingdom and in India, 42. 

Central Provinces and the Berais» Province 
of: 61. 

Governor: 

Special responsibility regarding ex¬ 
penditure on Berar, 62. 
to have Regard to Hyderabad*s 
economic interests, 83. 

Central Services, see under PnUic Services, 

Centre, responsibility at, 163-227. 

Chamber ol Prinoefl, 3. 

Christians, Indian: 

Method of election to Federal Assembly, 

201 . 

Number, 2. 

Representation in Legislatures, 120, 
App. p. 84, 195, 196, 203, App. 

p. 130. 


Coinage and ouxiency of Pedera t ton, 

legislative proposals aQecting, require¬ 
ment of Governor-General's sanction, 
211, 391. 

Commander-in-Chiel, see under Defence* 

Commerce and industry, representation in 
Legislatures, 121, 196, 

Commerce and t^e : 

Agreements witli foreign* countries, 164. 

Bounties and subsidies. 356. 
Discrimination, see under DuorimilUlF 
tion. 

Relations between India aSid.'United 
Kingdom, principles of, in future, 
346, 347. 

Commnnal Award : 118-120. 

Attitude re, in India, 120. 

Endorsement of, 118^120. . 

Poona Pact, 118, 119, 120, 196. . 

in Relation to Bengal, 120. 

Communal representation: 

Inevitability of, 20. >■ 

in Ministries, difficulties resulting from, 

112 . 

Communications, 

maintenance of, 175. 

Concurrent powers, see under Distribution 
of Legislative powers under Federation. 

Conatitnent powers: 374-381. 

Grant of, to legislatures, impractic¬ 
ability at present, 375, 380. 

Meaning of, 374. 

Constitution: 

Existing distribution of authority, I52t. 
Flexibility, need for, 22. 

Influence of British constitutional ideas, 

10 . 

Present structure, 4-5. 

Theory and practice, 13-14. 

Constitation Act: 

Amendment: 

by Order in Council procedure, 
376-379. 

Resolutions for, by Indian Legis¬ 
latures. procedure, 117, 380, 381. 
Interpretation: 

Appeal to Privy Council, 326. 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court, 324, 
325. 

Legislation affecting. Legislatures will 
not be competent to enact}' 140, 374. 
Rights and obligations under, appeal 
to Privy Council, 326. 
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Ooniiei] of India: 

Advisory body to replace, 385, 386. 
Body corporate, 382. 

Changes consequent on responsible 
government, 385. 

Composition of, ^2. 

Members, tenure, 382. 

Powers in relation to finance, 384. 
Powers of, 382, 383. 

Property, sqits, etc., 387. 

Secrel«iry u£ 3taite*d puwcr uvcir- 

rule Council, 383. 

« 

Copnoil of State : 
see aiso^Ewitttai Legislature. 
Composition of, 194, 202. 

Election : 

Method. 195, 203, 207. 

Scheme for, pp. 1!^—129. 

Indian States, representation of, 208- 
209. . . 

Distribution of seats, scheme, 
pp. 131-141. 

Joint sessions, 216. 

Members: 

* Period of election, 204. 

Rotational retirement, 204. 

• Size of, 205, 216. 

not Subject to dissolution, 204. 

Counselloxs, see under Qovemoz^Generai. 
Courts* see under Judicature. 

Criminal appeal, see under Judicature. 

Criminal proceedings against Europeans, 

procedure regulating, 140. 

Crown : 

Dominion and authority of, 140, 152, 
153, 157. 

Relations with States, 157, 164 irote, 
409. 

Currency, see Coinage and Currency. 

Customs sirstem : 

Lack of uniformity, 31. 

Position of acceding States regarding.31. 

Defence : 

Army budget; 

Position of Central Legislature re, 
39. 

Procedure, 177. 

British troops, number of, 6. 

Command of forces in India, 165, 183. 
Commander-in-Chief: 

Appointment of, 183. 

to Continue under federation. 183. 
Reservation of power to His Majesty, 
165. 

Membership of Governor-General's 
Executivp Council, 164. 


Delenoe— continued. 

Committee of Indian Defence, 176. 
Counsellor for, 177. 

Department of, relations with other 
Departments, 175, 176, 177. 
Ecclesiastical expenditure, control, 186. 
in Emergency, vesting of power in 
Federal authorities, ^7. 

Indian States' contribution to. 249. 
Indian Troops, employment outside 
India, 178. 

Indianization; 179, 180, 181. 

Present scheme, 181. 

Time limit, impracticability, 181. 
Military Finance and Military Accounts 
Departments, control, 177. 
as Reserved Department. 34, 38, 39, 
173-183. 191. 

Services : 

Pay and pensions, non-votable. 295. 
Rights of: 182. 

S^eguarding of, 295. 

Statutory Commission's report, 173, 174. 

Debra Don Institute, see under Forestry. 

Depressed dosses : 

see also Communal Award. 

Method of Election to House of 
Assembly, 201. 

Discrimination: 342-373. 

Administrative, 348. 

British subjects domiciled in United 
Kingdom, safeguards for, 351, 353. 
in Burma, see under Burma. 

Commercial: 

Bills discriminatory in fact though 
not in form, 357. 

Bounties and subsidies, 356. 
against British imports, 356, 357. 
against British trade in India, 347. 
Companies incorporated in United 
* Kingdom and in India, safeguards 
for, 352-353. 

Conventional arrangements, oppor¬ 
tunity for, in future, 360. 

Friendly settlement by negotiation as 
best method of deling with, 350, 
360. 

against English language, prevention, 
373. 

Legislative: 

Prevention, by Statutory provisions, 
349, 357. 

Exceptions, 355, 356. 

Restriction of powers of legislatures, 
140. 342. 
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Diicrimlnatloii— continued. 

Medical qualifications, 361-365. 
Prevention, special responsibility of 
Governors and Governor-General, 
78, 168, 345, 346, 348. 

Problem, definition of, 342. 

Professional qualifications, 358. 
Reciprocity between India and United 
Kingdom, 353. 

Relations with other parts of His 
Majesty's Dominions, 16S. 
based on Religion, colour, or place of 
birth, prevention, 351, 367. 

Right of entry, restriction of, 351. 

Sale or mortgage of agricultural land, 
to non-agriculturists, 367. 

Shipping, safeguards for, 354. 

Domioflsd Enxopeaa Community, see 
Anglo-Indian and domioiled European 
Community. 

Eyarchy, provincial: 

Abolition of, 17, 36, 67. 

Working of, 34. 

Bodlesiastioal Affairs : 

Expenditure, limit to, 186. 
as Reserved Department, 185. 186. 

Eofdesiastical Department, 185. 

Recruitment, 289, 302. 

Economic Ties between British India and 
States, 31. 

Education : 

Anglo-Indian and domiciled European 
community, grants-in-aid, 321. 
Co-ordination of policy, 227. 

Elections and Electorates: 

Federal legislature: 

Direct or indirect election ? 193-200. 
Indirect election recommended. 200. 
proposed Scheme of electiq^, 
pp. 127-130. 

White Paper proposals, 194-196. 
Prescribing of certain matters by Order 
in Council, 378. 

Provincial elections: 

Administrative practicability, 128. 
Communal.electorates, 120. 

Corrupt practices, 138. 

Direct, by territorial constituencies, 
128. 

Expenses, 138. 

Group system of indirect election 
rejected, 129. 

Special interest constituences, 125, 
128. 


English Language: 

Discrimination against, prevention, 
373. 

Question of use as official language, 373. 

Europeans: 

Criminal proceedings against, procedure 
regulating, 140. 

Number ofi, 6. 

Representation in Legislature, 120, 
App.. pp. 84, 19S, 198, App., pp. 127, 
130. 

Excluded Areas : 

Administration by Governor, 67 foot¬ 
note, 74. 89, 144. 

Application of Acts of Provincial 
legislatures, 144. 

Expenditure required for, should be 
non-votable, 148. 

Partially, administration, special respon¬ 
sibility of Governor, 78,* SO, 144. 
Peace and good government, regulations 
by Governor, 144. 

Specification of, by Order in Council, 
378. 

Execntive authority : 

Under present Constitution, 164. 

Federal Executive, see that title. 
Provincial Executive, see that title. 

External Affairs, see Foreign Affairs. 

Family Pension Funds, 320 

Federal Constitation, and Provincial 
autonomy, inclusion in same Act, 157, 
407. 

Federal Court, see under Judicature. 

Federal Executive: 

See also Ministers. 

Relations with Legislature, 191, 192. 

Federal Finance, see Finance. 

Federal House ot Assembly, see House ol 
Assembly. 

Federal Jurisdiction, area of, 159-162. 
Federal Laws: 

Execution of, by units. 219, 236, 221. 
Interpretation of, jurisdiction of 
Federal Court, 324, 325. 

Federal Legislature: 193-217. 
see also Council of State and House 
of Assembly. 

Alternative to White Paper scheme 
proposed, 26, App., pp. 127-160. 

Biitish Baluchistan excluded from scope 
of, 213. 
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ffederal LegUtatura — cantintfed. 
Composition of« 193-210. 

Alteration of, 880. 

Election method, direct or indirect, 193, 

200 . 

Form must be defined in Constitution 
Act, 27. 

Indian States' representation : 194, 205, 
208, 209, App., p. 131-^141. 

Attitude to purely British India 
measures. 217. 

Distribution of seats, scheme, App., 
p. 131. 

Tenure of representatives, 210. 
temporary Weightage in respect of 
non-acceding States, 209. 

Indirect election recommended, 200. 
Powers of, 211-213. 

Restrictions on, 211. 

Procedure in, sea Legislative procedure. 
Relations, with Executive, 191, 192. 
Relations between two Houses, 215,216. 
Size, alteration of, 380. 

Size of two Federal Houses, 205. 

U nicamcral, rej ection of proposal, 
• 206. 

White Paper Proposals, 194. 


Federation : 151—162. 

Accession of States, 154-157. 

Area of federal jurisdiction, 159. 
Argument for, 30—31, 33, 39, 
additional Cost of, 267, 273. 
and the Crown, 151—156. 
of Disparate units, difficulties of, 29. 
Distribution of legislative powers, 
60-56, 228-242. 

Concurrent powers : 51-53- 

Conflicts of law, provision in cases 
of, 53, 233, 

Enforcement of. Federal laws, 219. 
Governor-General as arbiter of 
conflicting claims, 53, 23S. 

List, 233, p. 158. 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces, 234, 

Validity of Acts : 

Limitation of period for legal 
challenge, 235. 

Settlement of disputes, 229. 
Courts, jurisdiction, powers and 
authority, 334, 335. 

Defence, 238. 

Exclusive jurisdiction : 

Conflict betvreen entries in Lists, 
232. 

Revised lists, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settle¬ 
ment of disputes, 229. 

Existing hCws, 242. ^ 


Fedwtioa— opniinued. 

Distribution of legislative powera-* 
continued. 

Federal subjects, List^ p. 150» 

Lists of Federal, Provincial and 
Concurrent Powers : pp. 150-159. 
Changes in revised lists, 237-241. 
Revis^, 234. 

further Scrutiny necessary, 241. 
Provincial subjects, List, p. 154. 
Rcoidimry Icgial&ti-vc powcm, allo¬ 
cation of, 54-56, 232. 

Statutory delimitation of powers, 
229, 230, 232, 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 221, 229, 235. 

Establishment, coiulitions must be 
determined in Constitution Act, 28. 
Finance: 

see also that title. 

Fimuiciai position in relation to 
Constitutional changes, 273. 

Governor-General to be vested with 
Executive authority of, 165. 
Inauguration : 273. 

by Proclamation after Address by 
both Houses of Parliament, 157. 

Indian States and : 
see also under Etoance. 

Accession : 

Instruments of, 155, 

Standard form to be followed 
as far as possible, 156. 
no Obligation on Crown to accept, 
156. 

of Sufficient numbers a condition 
precedent to Federation, 157. 
a Voluntary Act, 154. 

Attitude of, 29, 32, 142. 

Conditions, must be determined in 
Constitution Act, 28. 

Powers to be exercised by Federal 
, Government, 154, 155, 156. 

Subjects not accepted as federal, 
dealing with by Viceroy, 165 
(footnote). 

£«ogal basia of, 158. 

Pre-requisites, 157, 390. 

Relations between Federation and 
federal units: 21^227. 

Indian States, 153-158. 

Execution of federal Acts, 219, 236. 
Provinces : 

Administrative nexus, 218. 
in Concurrent field, 234. 

Federal Government's directions, 
enforcement of, 221. 

Federal laws, execution of, 219, 220. 
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Vedantiim — contmued. 

Relations between Federation and 
federal units —continued 
inter-Provincial relations and settle* 
ment of disputes, 222, 262. 

Water supplies, 224-226. 

Finance: 243-273. 
see also Taxation. 

Allocation of sources of revenue between 

Federation and fodcral uxiita ; 

244-266. 397. 

Corporation taxj 256. 

Effect of entry of States into Federa¬ 
tion, 256. 

Excise duties, 260. 

Existing system, and results of, 245. 
Export duties, 260. 

Income taxes, 243-256, 262. 

Prescribing of distribution, by 
Order in Council, 252, 378. 
Problem of, 244. 

Salt duties, 260. 

Terminal and other taxes, 261. 

Audit, see that title. 

Borrowing powers, regulation and 
co-ordination, 84, 266, 317, 397. 
Budget estimates of revenue and expend¬ 
iture of Central and Provincial 
governments in 183:5—54, Z43. 
Council of India's powers in relation to, 
384. 

Deficit Provinces and subventions to, 
259, 268-270, 273. 

Prescribing of subvention by Order 
in Council, 378. 

Distribution of powers and resources 
during transitory period, 408. 
additional Expenditure involved by 
constitutional changes, 267—273. 
Federal budget, interest of Provinces in, 
262. 

Financial enquiry as to details, 273. 
Indian States ; 

Contributions to federal fisc in times 
of serious stress, 250. 

Direct taxation, attitude of States, 
256. 

Financial adj ustments between 

Federation and. 263-265, 271. 
Prescribing of, by Order in Council, 
378. 

Legislative procedure, see that title. 
Present position of India, 246, 272. 
Revenues, appropriation, power to 
Governor, 107. 

"Virement" or reappropriation, powers 
of, 146. 

non-Votable expenditure, 147, 148, 149, 
214, 288, 294, 295, 316, 332,335,401. 


Financial Adviser* 170. 

Financial Stafrilify and Credit: 

Govemor-Gen^al's responsibility for, 
168, 170. 

Provincial Governors, " special responsi¬ 
bility " not recommended, 84. 

Fiscal Convention* 343. 
in new Constitution, 344. 

Foreigu Allaiis* reservation of, 34, 33, 172, 
184. 

Forest Service : 

English personnel, 311. «« 

as il^ovincial service, 305. 
future Recruitment, 306, 311. 

Forestry : 

Board of, 305, 307. 

Research: 

Co-ordination of, 223, 227, 305. 

Dehra Dun Central Institute : 
Maintenance of, 305, 306. 

Staffing of, 306. 
as Training centre, 306. 

Franchise ; 

Administrative practicability of pro¬ 
posals, 128. 

Amendment, resolutions to l^rlia- 
ment by Legislatures, 380, 381. 
Berars, educational qualification, 131. 
Bihar and Orissa, qualification in rural 
areas, 131. 

Educational qualification for men, 137. 
Existing, 123. 

Future extension of, 139. 

Group system of election considered, 
129. 

Legislative Councils, App. p. 84. 
Proposals of Statutory Commission and 
Franchise Committee, 124. 
Qualifications, prescribing of, and alter¬ 
ation of, procedure, 378, 381. 

White Paper proposals, 125—128. 

Approval, with modifications, 131. 
Women's Franchise : 

Educational q ualiiication, 132, 133, 
136. 

vital Importance of, 133, 134. 

Literacy qualification, 133, 135, 136. 
Present position, 123. 

Proposals, 132-^136. 

Ratio to men, proposals for increase, 
136. 

Wives, application requirement, 133, 
134, 135, 136. 

Wives, widows and mothers* of men 
with military qualification, 132, 
.133, 134, 135. 
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Fandameatal iMgiit*, 366-372. 

Declaration of, impxacticabiUty, 366. 

Oovonment Burinew, distribution and 
conduct. Tule-maUng powers of 
Governor, 100, 145. 

Oovenunmit ol India Act» 1919, Preamble 
of, 12. 

Ctovornmeni ■PloaJojpg, 402. 

Qovemor-Oeneral: 

as Arbiter of conflicting claims re 
concurrent powers, 53, 233. 

Assent to Bills : 

Discretion as to, 53, 212, 357. 
Withholding of, from bills dis¬ 
criminatory in fact though not in 
form, 357, 

Commutation or remission of sentences 
and pardon, power of, 330. 
Concurrence to Governors' Acts and 
Ordinances, 105—106. 

Council of Ministers, see Ministers, 

* Federal. 

Counsellors for Reserved Departments: 
• 169, 172, 188. 

for Defence, 177. 

Nuiiibci: uX, 172, 188. 

Position and functions of, 172, 187, 
188, 194. 

Relations with ministers, 187, 188. 
Salaries and conditions of service, 
prescribing of, 172, 377. 

Transitory provisions, 408. 
Discrimination against British imports, 
prevention of, 345, 346. 

Executive Council of, 40, 164. 
Executive power and authority of 
Federation to be vested in, 165. 
Exercise of prerogative powers of the 
Crown, 165, 166. 

and Federal Administration, 187—189. 
Financial Adviser, 170. 

Instrument of Instructions, 165, 166, 
170, 177, 179, 187, 192, 262, 321, 334. 
344, 345, 346, 357. 

Orders lawfully issued by, securing 
execution of, special responsibility of 
Governors, 78, 81, 221, 224, 410. 
Payments to, prescribing of, 377. 

Prior consent to legislation, requirement 
of, 140, 211, 238, 262, 371, 391, 394. 
Reference of matters ox law to Federal 
Court, 327. 

Relations with Ministers, 165, 1^, 169, 
187#188. 

Reserve Bank, functions re, 391. 
Reserved Departments, see that iifle. 


Oovanior-fleiiaral— canHnued. 

Residuary powers, 54-6, 232. 

Special powers and responsibilities: 
38, 40, 165, 166, 188, 190. 
Commercial discrimination, preven¬ 
tion of, 168, 345, 346, 348, 357. 
Constitutional breakdown, powers in 
event of, 40. 

Expenditure for discharge of, 165. 
Financial stability and credit of the 
Pcdcr^tiuii, safeguarding of, 166, 
170, 

Indian States, protection of rights of, 
168, 171. 

Minorities, safeguarding of legitimate 
interests of, 168, 321. 

Nature of, 168—171, 188. 

Peace and tranquillity, prevention 
of grave menace to. 168, 169, 171, 
222, 238. 

Public Service.s, safeguarding of rights 
and legitimate interests of, 168, 281, 
287, 293. 

in relation to Railways, 393, 394. 

Staff. 188. 

Transittjry period, functions during, 
408. 

Ultimate responsibility for peace of 
whole of India, 222. 

and Viceroy, differentiation of functions, 
158. 

Water supplies, disputes between 
Provinces, adjudication by, 226. 

Govemor-General in Council* 

relations vnth Secretary of State, 152. 

Oovemors: 

Acts of, see Ctovemois'’ Acts and 
Ordinances. 

Appointment of, 67, 102. 

Assent to Bills : 

Discretion as to, 142, 143, 334, 357, 
371. 

Withholding of, from bills discrimina- 
^ tory in fact though not in form, 
357. 

Communication between, and Secre¬ 
taries to Government, 

Excluded areas, administration of, 
67 (footnote). 74, 89, 144. 

Executive power to be vested in, 68. 

Influence of, on working of responsible 
Government, 98. 

Information on matters involving 
special responsibilities, obtaining 
of, 96, 98-100. 

Instrument of Instructions; 73, 79, 
85, 95, 96, 113, 141, 321, 334, 357. 
Amendment, 73. 

Parliament and, and procedure re, 73. 
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Gotohoxb — eofUinued. 

Ministers, selection of, 85-88. 

Office, importance of, 99. 

Ordinances, see CK>vemor*8 Aets and 
Ordinances. 

Payments to, prescribing of, 377. 

Prior consent to legislation, requirement 
of, 140, 371. 

Relations with Minister's, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 99, 100. 

Relations 'with pro-vincial administra¬ 
tion, 98-100. 

Reserve powers of, as guarantee for 
development of re.sponsible govern¬ 
ment, 114. 

Responsibility to Governor-General, 
Secretary of State and Parliament, 

no. 

Rules for disposal of Government 
business, powers to make. 100, 145. 

Salary and allowances, non-votable and 
not open to discussion, 147. 

Secretary to, 101. 

Special powers and responsibilities: 
40, 73, 74. 103-110, 114. 
Appointment of official as temporary 
member of Legislature, 96. 

Arguixicnta for grcknt of, ID, Dd, 26. 
breakdown of constitution, powers 
in event of, 109-114. 

Commercial discrimination, preven¬ 
tion of, 78, 348. 

Constitutional implications of, 75. 
Definition of, 78. 

Financial provision for discharge of, 
107, 147, 148, 149, 150, 317- 
Indian States, protection of rights of, 
78, 80, 83. 

should be Laid down in Constitution 
Act, 74. 

List of, 78. 

Legislative powers, 104, 105, 106, J07. 
Minorities, safeguarding^ of legitimate 
interests of, 78-79, 141, 321. 
Nature of, 78-84. 

Orders lawfully issued by Oovemor- 
Ceneral, securing execution of, 78, 
81, 221, 222^ 410. 

Ordinances, 104, 106, 108, 140. 
Partially excluded areas, administra¬ 
tion of, 78, 80, 144. 

Peace and tranquillity, prevention of 
grave menace to, 78, 79, 92, 93, 
96, 141, 222. 

Public Services, safeguarding of rights 
and legitimate interests of, 78, 79, 
93, 114, 281, 287, 288, 293, 317- 


Govemon —coniinuede 

Special powers and responsibilities^ 
contintted. 

for Safeguarding financial stability 
and credit of Province, not recom¬ 
mended, 84. 

Terrorism, combating of, 96. 

Stafiof, 104. 

Salaries and allowances, non-votable, 
147. 

Oovemor’s Acts and Ordinances : 104,105, 
106, 108. 

to be Laid before Parliament, 105, 106. 
Legislation affecting, 140. 

Prior concurrence of Governor-General, 
105-106. 

Oovemois’ Provinces : 4. 

Area and population of certain existing, 
64. 

Area and population compared with 
Kuropcan countries, 64. 

Autonomy, see Provindal Autonomy. 
Boundaries, 62. 

Future revision or adjustment, pro¬ 
vision must be made in Constitution 
Act, and procedure for, 62. 
Existing, 57- 
Future. creation of. 63. 

New, 57-61. 

Health Insurance* inclusion in concurrent 
legislative field, 240. 

High Commissioner tor India : 404. 
Appointment method, 405. 

Duties, 406. 

Employment of agency of, by States, 
405. 

Pa 3 mients by, in England out of Indism 
revenues, audit, 399. 

Recruitment by, 311. 

Staff, former members of India office, 
388. 

High Courts* see under Judicatmre. 

Historical backgronud* 7, 8, 9. 

House of Assembly : 

see also Federal liegislature. 

Composition of, 194, 195, 205. 

Duration, 204. 

Election: 196—201. 

Direct ». indirect, 198-200. 

Method proposed in White Paper, 
196, 205. 

by I^ovincial Assemblies recom¬ 
mended, 201, 202, 207. 
Recommendations open to f%view in 
light of experience, 202. 

Scheme for, pp. 129-130. 
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BOnse of AjMmUr— continued, 

Indian States, r^resentation of, 208, 
209. 

Distribution of seats, scheme, 
pp. 131-141. 

Membc^, contact with constituencies, 
198, 199. 

Size, 205, 216. 

Byderaha^ State oft commercial and 
economic interests, special responsibility 
of Governor of Central Provinces and 
the Berars, 83. 

Inoomet taxes ont see under Taxation, 
peoples of, 2. 

India Office : 

Expenses of, 389. 

StaGs. effect of constitutional changes on, 
and power to grant compensation, 388. 

Tndiftft Civil ServicOt see under Pnblio 
Services. 

Indian Delegation to Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee, pp. V, vi. 

In&ian Medical Service : 

^ Civil Branch : 

Continuance of, 299- 
future Recruitment, 297 (footnote), 
:iyy- 

Qualifications, safeguarding of, 385. 
future Recruitment, 182, 297 (footnote). 

Indian political aspirations: 

Attitude of Parliament towards, 12. 
Reality of, 11. 

Indian States ; 

Ceded territories. 261. 

Chamber of Princes, 3. 

Constitutional reiationsliip with British 
India necessary for unity of India, 
30, 31. 

Contribution to defence, 249, 
Corporation tax, 256. 

Courts, appeal from, to Federal Court, 
325. 

Economic ties between British India 
and, 31. 

Employment of agency of High Com¬ 
missioner by, 405. 

Expenditure for discharge of functions 
of the Crown in, and arising out of, 
relations with, non-votable, 214. 
and Federation, see under Federatiozit 
Federal Legislature, etc. 

Fundamental rights, declaration of, 
attitude to, 366. 

Land* customs duties, 31, 264. 

Maritime customs, 31, 265, 

Number and status, 3. 


Didiaa States— continued.^ 

Privy Couocirs jurisdiction in r^tibn 
to, 326. ^ 

Protection of rights'of, special responsi¬ 
bility of Govemor-Geueial and 
Governors, 78, 80, 82, 168, 171. 
Railway police, control, 239. 

Railways, disputes t^tween Statutory 
Railway Authority and, 395. 
Relations with Crown, 157, 164 (foot¬ 
note). 

during Transitory period, 409. 
Subjects of, eligibility for holding public 
office, etc., under Federal Govern¬ 
ment, 367. 

Tributes, 263, 

Indian States Delegidion to Joint Select 
Committee, p. v. 

Ihdianizatioii. see under Defence. 

Instrometit of Instmctionst 76. 
see also tinder Govemo^Oeneral and 
Ctovemors. 

Intelligence Departments, see under Police* 

Inter^Frovincial relations, see under 
Frovluoial Autonomy. 

Invalid Pensions, inclusion in concurrent 
field of legislation, 240. 

Irrigation, research, co-ordination of, 223, 
227, 307. 

Irrigation service : 

Organisation, 308. 
as Provincial service, 307-309. 
Recruitment: 

English personnel, 311, 

Future, 309. 

Present, 308. 

Resumption of, by Secretary of State, 
power of, 310. 

Judicature : 

Advocates-General, see OuU title. 

Appeals to Privy Council, 326. 

Chief Court, judges, salaries and pen¬ 
sions, non-votable, 147. 

Civil judiciary : 339, 340- 
District judges: 

Appointment method, 340. 
Promotion, etc., 340- 
High Courts and, 324, 339, 340. 
Subordinate judges and munsiffs: 
Appointment method, 339 
Promotions, etc., control by High 
Court, 339. 
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JndioatnTe — continued. 

‘ Criminal Appeal: 

Court of, arguments against establish¬ 
ment, 330. 

Ftesent position, 330. 

Criminal Magistracy: 341. 
Appointment method, 341. 
Promotions and postings, 341. 
Criticism of judiciary by Legislatures, 
prevention of, 336. 

Cuui l ; 322—d28« 

as Court of Appeal for whole of 
British India, 329. 

Decisions of, giving effect to, 326. 
Determination of questions between 
constituent umts of Federation 1^^ 
223, 322. 324. 

Importance of, 32?. 

Judges : 

Appointment by the Crown, 328. 
Number, 323. 

Qualifications, 323. 

Removal for misbehaviour. 323. 
Retiring age, 323. 

Salaries. 328. 

Salaries, pensions and allowances. 

prescribing of, 377. 

Tenure, 323. 

Turisdiction : 226. 

Advisory, 326. 

Appellate, 325, 

Original, 324. 

Reference of matters of law to, by 
Governor-General, 327. 
during Transitory period. 410. 

High Courts: 331-334. 

Administrative connection with Sub¬ 
ordinate judiciary, 333, 334, 335, 
339, 340. 

Administrative control: 

by Central Government, not agreed 
to. 333. 

at Present, 332. i 

by Provincial Governments, 333. 
Appeal from, to Federal Court, 325, 
326. 

Calcutta, control of, 332, 333, 335, 403, 
Chief Justice, 331. 

Constitutional position of, in future, 
335. 

English as language of, 373. 

Expenses of: 

Expenditure certified by Governor 
to be non-votable, 147,332. 

Supply to be determined by 
Governor after consultation with 
Ministers and to be non-votable, 
335. 


Jndioatiire — canHnued, 

High Courts —conHnuede 
Federal and Provincial legislation in 
relation to, 334. 

Judges; 

Appointment by the Crown, 335. 
Indian rCivil Service judges, 331. 
Qualifications, 331. 

Retiring age. 331. 

Salaries, pensions and allowances: 
Prescribing of, 377. 

Non-votable, 147. 

Tenure, 331. 

Juridical jurisdiction, 335. 

Position, safeguarding of. 334. 

Powers of, definition and confirma¬ 
tion in Constitution Act, 334. 335. 
Relations with Provinces, 335. 
Sentences, commutation or remission 
of, 330. 

States Courts, appeal from, to Federal 
Court, 325. 

Subordinate Courts, language of. 373. 
Subordinate judiciary : 337, 338. 

Appointment and promotion, 337, 
338. 

Independence, securing of, 337, 338. 
Political pressure on, 337. 

Supreme Court: 329-330. 

Establishment of, in future, argu¬ 
ments against, 329, 330. 

Judicial Commissioneitti salaries and pen¬ 
sions, non-votable, 147. 

Jute export duty, see under Taxation. 

Labour: 

Method of filling labour seats in House 
of Assembly, 128. 

Representation in Legislatures, 121, 
128, 196. 

Labour legislation, as concurrent power, 51. 

Land revenue, grants of land or of tenure 
of land free of, safeguarding of, 370, 
371. 

Landlords, representation in legislatures, 
121, 196. 


Langnages of India* 2. 
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Law and Order; 
see^ also Jndioatiire and PoUoe. 

Transfer: 

Arguments for and against, 19, 
90. 91. 

Essential for responsible government. 
• 91. 

Safeguards. 91-97. 

Legal 0|Boers» in Provinces,* 402. 

Xiegal XteuMinlwaaoess, 402. 

Legidative Aasembliea* see Provincial 
Legidatorea. 

Legislative Councils : 

See also Provincial Legislatnres. 

Abolition or creation of, 117. 
Composition of. 88, 122, App., p. 84. 
Depressed classes, representation of, 
120 , 121 . 

Special interests, representation of. 

12i: • 

Women, representation of, 122. 
for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U.P. and 
Bihar. 116-7. 

Members, rotational retirement of, 122. 
Powers, 150. 

- Recommendations, 116, 117. 

Legislative powers, distribution of, 50-56, 

228-242. 

Concurrent powers : 51-53. 

Conflicts of law, provision in cases 
of. 53, 233. 

Enforcement of laws, 219. 
Governor-General as arbiter of 
conflicting claims, 233. 

List, 233, p. 158. 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces, 234. 

Validity of Acts: 

Linutation of period for legal 
challenge, 235. 

Settlement of disputes, 229. 

Courts, jurisdiction and authority, 
334, 335. 

Defence, 238. 

Exclusive jurisdiction: 

Conflict between entries in Lists, 232. 
Revised lists, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 229. 

Existing laws, 242. 

Federal subjects. List, p. 150. 

Lists of Federal, Provincial and Con¬ 
current Powers: pp. 150-159. 
Changes in revised lists, 237—241. 
Revised, 234. 

further Scrutiny necessary, 241. 
Provincial subjects, 50. 

List, p. 154. 


Legislative powexa— continued. 

Residuary legislative powm. aRb- 
cation of, 54-56, 232. 

Statutory delimitation of powers, 
229, 230, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 221, 229, 235. 

Legidative procedure: 

Federal: 214—217. 

BritiaH India. leg;iala'tioiif 217# 
Finance ; 215. 

Demands for grants. 215. 

Money Bills. 215. 

Governor-General's assent, etc., to 
Bills, 53, 212, 357. 

Indian States' representatives and 
British-lndia legislation, 217. 

Joint sessions, 215, 216. 

Relations between two Houses, 215. 
Prior consent of Governor-General and 
Governor for certain proposals, 140, 
141,* 142, 143, 211, 238, 262, 371, 
390, 394. 

Provincial: 145- 150- 

Conflict between two Chambers, pro¬ 
cedure, 150. 

Discussion, powers to Governor to 
prohibit, 141. 

Financial: 146—150. 

Demands for grants, system, 146, 
148, 150. 

Money Bills, 150. 

Revenue, annual proposals for 
appropriation of, 147. 

Governor's assent to Bills, 142, 143, 
334, 357, 371. 

Governor's powers, 74, 103. 

Joint sessions, 150. 

Regulation of, 145. 

LegislatiireSt composition and size, pro¬ 
cedure by which Indian Legislatures 
may request alterations in, 380, 381. 

Lccal sell-governing institation8» develop¬ 
ment, 129, 130. 

Magistrates, see under Judicature. 

Medical QuaMcations : 

Army and Air Force Medical Officers, 
right to practise, 365. 

Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, 363. 
as Basis for arrangements in fu-ture, 
364. 

Indian medical diplomas, withdrawal of 
recognition of, 362. 

Medical Act of 1886, 361. 

Present position, 361. 

Recommendations, 364-365. 
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Widrten: 

Federal: 

Appointment of, 166. 

Functions. 165, 166. 

Relations wititi Governor-General, 
165, 166, 169. 187. 188. 
Representation of Indian States. 191, 
192. 

Representation of minority com¬ 
munities, 192. 

Transitory period, position during, 
408. 

Provincial: 

Appointment from outside legis¬ 
lature not recommended, 84. 
Collective responsibility, 113. 

C^ndl of. 67, 71, 73, 99. 100. 
Dismissal, powers of Governors, 92. 
Rligibility of nominated members, 88. 
Inclusion of members of minority 
communities, 71. 112. 

Membership of Legislature. 67, 86, 
87. 88. 

Ministerial responsibility and repre¬ 
sentation of communities, 86. 
Present system, 66. 

Qualifications. 85. 

Relations witli Governor, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 75. 99. 100. 

Salaries and allowances, non-votable, 
147, 148. 

Selection by Governor, 85-88,108.112. 
Sphere of action of, 89-95. 

Statutory permanence of tenure, 
objections to, 113. 

Minorities : 

Legitimate interests, safeguarding of, 
25, 78, 79, 141, 168, 321. 
Representation in Ministries, 71, 112, 
192. 

Representation in Public Services, 321. 

North-West Frontier Province : 

Governor, special responsibilities, 78. 82. 
Subvention from federal levenucs, 258, 
269. 

Women^o frazicliise^ 123^ 134. 

Official Bloc, 4. 

Old Age Peneions, inclusion in concurrent 
legislative field, 240. 

Orders in Council, procedure by, 252, 262, 
298, 376-380. 


Ordinances, see Oovemor’s Aots and 
Ordinances. 


Orissa, new Province: 57,118. 

Boundaries. 62. 

Case for, 60. 

Franchise, 131, 132. 

Subvention from federal revenues. 259, 
269. 

Parliament: 

Acts of, repeal, amendment or repugnant 
legislation, 140, 141. 

Attitude towards Indian political aspira¬ 
tions, 12. 

and Instruments of Instructions, 76. 
Issue with which faced, 43. 
Responsibility of Governors to, 110. 

Parliamentary government, British con¬ 
ception of, 20. 

Party system, development, 113. 

Peace and tranquillity, prevention of grave 
menace to, 78, 79, 92, 93, 96, 141, 163, 
168, 169, 222, 238. 

Permanent settlement. 372. 

Legislation affecting, reservation for 
sigrdfication of His Majesty's pleasure, 
372. 

Pensions : 

Charge on revenues of India and 
obligation to meet, 319. 

Claims for, by officers appointed by 
Secretary of State, 318. 

Fxemption from Indian income tax in 
certain cases, 318. 

Family Pension Funds, 320. 

Funds for payment of, 315-20. 

Police : 

see also Public Services. 

Acts and roles : 

Amendment or repeal, requirement 
of prior consent of Governor, 93. 
Govemor-GeneraJ's power to direct 
Governors regarding, 93. 

All-Indian : 

Conditions of service, control, 297. 
Recruitment: 

Enquiry and revision in future, 298. 
of Indians in India, 297. 
by Secretary of State, continuance, 
289, 296. 297. 

Recruitment and control, variation 
procedure, 298. 

Central Intelligence Bureau, 97. 
Indemnity for past acta, 283. 

Intelligence departments, control, 97. 
Internal organisation and disciptine, 
regulation, 93. 



f Police— cotOnuud^ 

Protection of, if law and order trans¬ 
ferred, 91, 93. 

Railway, see under BaOwayc. 

Special branch ; 

Control of, 96, 97. 

Records, restriction on disclosure, 95. 
Work of, and need for protection, 94, 
95. 

Tranter of, see Iaw and Order. 

Political aapiratknui in Lidia* 11, 12. 

Political department: 

'Organi^tion and strength, 303. 
Recruitment, 302, 310. 

Poona Pact* see under Communal Award. 
Private property* expropriation of, 369. 

Privy Council: 

Appeals to, 326, 

Jurisdiction in relation to States, 326. 

FiUessUmal qualifications, safeguarding of, 
358. 

PiDvincial Autonomy; 48-64, 410. 

Ambit of, 50-56. 

Constitutional advance in provincial 
field. 64. 

Co-ordination of policy and icsearch. 

222, 227, 305, 307. 
additional Cost of, 267. 

Definition, 48. 

Development of, 16, 17. 

Federal constitution should be laid 
down in same Act as, 157, 407. 
Financing of, 37. 

Governor General's powers of inter¬ 
vention, 40. 

Principle, acceptance of, 49. 
intcr-F^ovincial relations and settle¬ 
ment of disputes, 223-227, 262, 410. 
Re-adjustment at the centre consequent 
upon, 26. 27, 408-410. 

Safeguards, reasons for, 20. 

Provincial bonndarie», constitutional pro¬ 
visions for amendment, 65, 66. 

Frovtodal Executive: 65-110. 
see also Blinisteis, 

British constitutional system, analogy 
with, 68—70. 

Present, 66. 

Relations with Legislature, 111-115. 
Strong, need for, 23. 

Vital importance of. 111. 


Piovindal lecndfiriini: 116-150., , 

Acts of, applicatiem to excluded areas. 

144. 

Candidature, disqualification for# 138. 
Composition of, 118-122. 

Depressed ckuuses, represeniatton of, 
119, 120, 121. 

Specisd interests, representation of, 
121 . 

Women, representation of, 128. 
Financial procedure, 146-150- 
Form of, 116. 

Meeting of, 145. 

Party system, development, 113. 
Powers of, 140-144. 

Restrictions, 140, 141, 144, 374. 
Procedure, see L^islative piooeduxe. 
Regulation of procedure and business, 

145. 

Summoning, prorogation and dissolu¬ 
tion, 145. 

* 

Provincial Servioea see under Pnbllo 
Services. 

Public Health : 

Co-ordination of policy and research, 
223, 227. 

Epidemic disease, prevention and 
control, as concurrent power, need 
for, 52. 

Public Offlee, etc.* eligibility for holding, 
declaration of rights, 367. 

Public Prosecutors* 402. 

Public Services: 274-321. 

All-India Servic<*s: 276, 277. 

Composition and strength on 1st 
January, 1933, 277. 

Crown Services, 291. 
future Recruitment, 296, 297. 

^ Relations with Indian Ministers, 297. 
Anglo-Indians and, 279, 321. 

British element: 

Importance of. 275. 

Number in Superior Services, 6. 
Central Services: 279- 
Crown services, 291. 
Governor-General as head of, 292' 
Salaries, etc., votabiiity of, 294. 
Status and rights of, protection and 
security for, 293. 

Civil Services, 276. 

^mmittees of Enquiry into conduct of 
officers, 287. 

Compensation, power to Secretaiy of 
State, 285, 286. 
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PaUio ServiOM — continued. 

Conditions of service, regulation of, 
285, 288. 

Defence Services, 183, 295. 
Emoluments, funds for payment of, 
315-320. 

Indemnity for past acts, 283. 

Indian Civil Service: 

Conditions of service, control, 297. 
Indians, recruitment in India, 2S7. 

X^ccruitiTLcnt : 

Bnquiry regarding future, 298. 
by Secretary of State, continuance 
of, 289, 29S, 297. 

Medical attendance, 281. 

Minorities, representation of, 321, 
present Organisation, 276-279. 
Pensions: 

Charge on revenues of India, and 
obligation to meet, 319. 

Claims for, by officers appointed by 
Secretary of State, 318. 

Exemption from Indian income tax 
in certain cases, 318. 

Family Pension Funds, 320. 

Funds for payment of, 315-320. 
Present members, rights of, 280-295. 
Provincial Services: 277. 

Crown services, 291. 

Governor as head of, 292. 

Salaries, etc., votability of, 294. 
Status and rights of, protection and 
security for, 293. 

Recruitment to: 
in Future, 296-312. 

Political or personal influences, ex¬ 
clusion of, 312. 

Present system. 277-279. 
under Responsible government, problem 
of. 274. 

Rights re dismissal and reduction^ 
safeguards, 282, 292. 

Safeguarding of rights and legitimate 
interests, special responsibility of 
Governor-GcneiBl and Governdrs, 
78,79, 93. 114, 168, 281, 287, 288, 
292, 293, 317. 

pciistiuns, etc., uf ccrrtciin non** 

votable, 147, 148, 288, 294, 316. 
Secretary of State's advisers and, 385, 
386. 

Secretary of State's services: 

Conditions of service of officers, 
and regulation of, 284, 288. 
Protection of Members of, 284—288. 
Salaries, etc., non-votability, 294, 
316. 

Travelling and compensatory allow¬ 
ances, regulation of, 287. 


PaUie ServioM— continued^ 

Securing of fair and just conditions lor, 
necessary, 274. 275. 

Service rights; 

Compensation for loss of, 285. 
Securing of. 284—285. 

Status of services other than Secretary 
of State’ 9 , 290-293. 

Pnblio Serviw Commissionst 312,318,314. - 

Fcdcretl: 

Assistance to Provincial in establi^^ 
ing common standards of quaU^ca- 
tions and remuneration, 312. > 
Utilisation by Provinces, 314. 
Functions, 313, 339, 341. . 

Present, 313. 

Proposed, 313, 314. 

l^rovincial, may serve more than one 
Province, 314. 

Punjal): 

Irrigation service, 309. 

Union of Sind with, question of, 57. 

Railways : 

Administration of: 392-394. 

Sketch proposals for, by Committee, 
1933, 393, pp. 232-5. 

Disputes, provision for arhltratlon, 394, 
395. 

Finances, separation from general 
finances, 394. 

Governor-General's special responsi¬ 
bility, 393, 394. 

Police : 

Control of, 239. 

Financing of, 239. 

Policy, control over, 392. 

Services : 

Anglo-Indians in, 279, 321. 

Superior, recruitment: 
in Future, 301, 

Present system, 300. 

Statutory Authority: 392, 393, 
Composition, 393. 

Constitution or powers, legislation 
affecting, requirement of prior con¬ 
sent of Governor-General, 394. 
Control of Federal Government and 
Indian legislature over, 394. 

Disputes between Indian States Rail¬ 
ways and, 395. 

Matters to be regulated by Con¬ 
stitution Act, 393, 394. 

Recruitment by, 301. 

Safeguarding of present contracts of 
companies etc., 394. 

Special responsilrilities of Governor- 
General in relation to, 393, ^4. 
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Briigiop or nligioiui xighti and wagM* 

legislation afiectizig, 140. 141. 

Baaeaxdl, co-ordination of. 223. 227 305. 
307. 


Beaem Bank : 390-391. 

' Constitution and functions, legislation 
afEacting. requirement of prior con- 

soikt of Oovomor-Goncral, 091. 

^ ^•Date of inauguration, 390. 

' * Establishment and successful operation 
*as pre-requisite to Federation, 390. 
tjoverndr. Deputy Governor and 
Direct ors, appointment, 391, 

Powers and duties in relation to manage¬ 
ment of currency and exchange, 
legislative proposals affecting, re¬ 
quirement of Govemor-Generars 
sanction, 211, 389. 

• 

Reserve Bank of India Aot» 1934 : 390. 
Amendments, requirement of prior 
• sanction of Governor-General, 391. 
Functions vested in Gk>vemor-Gcneral, 

• 391, 

Reserved Departments ; 38, 172-180, 191. 
see also DrfenGe« Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Foreign Affairs. 

Counsellors for, see under Governor- 
General. 

Expenditure for, non-votable, 214, 
Legislation affecting, 140, 211. 

Relations with Ministerial departments, 
175, 176, 187. 


* Residuary powers of legislation, 54, 56, 

232. 

Responsible GhiYemment: 

Development, considerations re^ 40. 

possible Divisions of responsibility, 35- 
38, 39. 

Hesence of, 19, 

Governors' reserve powers guarantee 
fm: development, 114. 

Indian States' acceptance conditional 
on “ responsibility," 32. 

Method of introduction, 166. 

Preamble of Act of 1919, 12. 

Responsibility without Indian States, 
not a solution of problem, 33. 

• 

Bntef of ExecatiTe biuiiieBS, procedure for 

supply of information to (^vemors. 100. 


Salegiiarda : 

see aho under Law and Ontoff transfer 
of. Polioe. Prodnoial AnAmioiiiy oM 
Pablio ServioM. 

not Inconsistent with responsible 
government, 21. 

Objects of, 22^25. 

Reasons for, 20. 

Salt duties, see under Taxation. 

Sea customs duties, see under Taxation. 

Second Chambers, see Council of State and 
Legislative Coundls. 

Secretaries to Government, intercourse of 
Governor with, 98. 

Secretary of State : 

Advisory body for, 385, 386. 

Authority of, 152. 

Council of, see Council of India. 
Expenditure for discharge of duties, 
imposed on, by Constitution Act, non- 
votable, 147, 214. 

Payments in England out of Indian 
Revenues, audit. 398. 399. 

Public Services, see under Publio 
Services. 

Relations with Governor-General in 
Council, 152. 

Responsibility of Governors to, 110, 
Rights of suit and arbitration against, 
318, 387. 

Select Committee^ terms of reference, 45. 

Self govexxunente Preamble of Act of 1919, 
12 . 

Shipping, safeguards against discrim¬ 
ination, 354. 

• 

Sind : 

Irrigation Service, 309- 
Separation from i^ombay and formation 
of new province : 57, 58; 59. 

Area, 62. 

Communal controversy re, 59. 
Financial aspect, 58, 268. 

Governor, special responsibilities, 
59, 78, 82- 

Legislature, constitution, 59- 
Statutory Commission and, 58. 
Subvention to, 268. 

Sukkiir barrage, 58, 59, 78, 82, 268. 
Union with the Punjab, question of, 57. 





SooiAl legMation: 

Religion as obstacle under present 
system, 18. 

ResponsiUe government and, 18* 141. 

SIpeOial interests* representation in legis¬ 
latures, 121, 205. 

8pecial powers and responsibilities* see 
under Governor-General cmd Governors* 

Stamp duties* see under Taxation. 

Standard ci living* 2. 

States* see Indian States. 

Statntmy Commission's survey, 1. 

Supreme Court* see under Jndicatw. 

Taxation : 

Agricultural incomes, taxes on, 258. 
Cor 2 X>ration tax, allocation of, 256, 
Kxcise duties, allocation of, 260. 

Export duties, allocation of, 260. 
Income, taxes on: 

Allocation between Federation and 
Provinces, 248-255, 262. 

Indian Princes* attitude, 248. 
Provinces* claim for substantial share 
in. 246, 247. 

Surchartres. 250. 257 
Jute export duty, allocation of, 260. 
Land customs duties, imposition by 
Indian States, 264. 

Maritime customs duties, imposition by 
Indian States, 31, 265. 

Salt duties, allocation of, 260. 

Sea Customs duties, allocation of, 247« 
Stamp duties, allocation of, 261. 
Terminal and other taxes, allocation 
of, 261. 


Tterarlm : 

Special Branch of Police^ see under 

Police. 

Special powers for combating, 96. 

Trade* see Oommeree and trade. 

Transitory ptbvisiona* 407-411. 

White Paper proposals, 408. 

Modifications recommended, 410. 


Universities* representation in provincial 
legislatures, 121. 

Viceroy : 

Differentiation of functions of Governor- 
General and, 158. 

Relations with Indian States, 164 
(footnote). 

Title of, 158. 

Water supplies* control of, 224-226, 410. 


White Paper: 

Arrangement of, 46. 
as Basis of Report, 45, 46. 

Women : 

Franchise, see under Franchise. 
Representation in Legislatures, 122 
128, 196. 


Women’s movement, 133. 


2Samindar8* protection of rights of, 372. 



Part Vlf 

BURMA 


Aotf of Parliament, see uetder Parliament. 

Agreementa, Conventiona Traatlefl, 

to coii'^ue to be binding, 439. 

Anglo-Indians jand Anglo-Boimans: 

. Education. 470. 

■ in Public Services, 470. 

Anditf arrangements, 479. 

' Baolnvard Tracts, see BzcLnded areas. 

' Bnrma : 

Area of, 414. 

British connection, summary of, 417. 
Isolation of, 416. 

Physical 4c^tures, 415. 

• Population of, 414, 416, 

Right to restrict entry into, 433, 473, 
474. 

Separation from India, see that title. 

Burma Delegation to Joint Select Com- 
*mittee, p. vi. 

Burma Frontier Service. 466. 

Bnrma Solitary Police, see Police. 
Commander-in-chief, see under Defence. 

^ Commerce and Trade : 

Relations with India, Statutory pro¬ 
visions re, 431. 

Relations with India and effect of 
separation, 423-434. 

Relations between United Kingdom 

• and Burma, 417. 

Trade Convention with India, 426—430, 
434, 473. 

Commercial Discrimination, see under 
Discrimination. 

Commnnal representation. 452, 453. 

' Constituent powers. 479. 

CoOBtitntion Act. interpretation of, 479. 

Constitutional Proposals. Burma^ White 
Paper, 412. 

Conventions, see Agreements, etc. 

Co-operators, attitude of,. 420, 421. 

Oonnselloxs. see under Gtovemor. 

Cunency ud coinage, reservation of, 441, 
448. • 


I Cnstoms Service, reservation of appoint- 

^ ments for Anglo-Indians, 470. 

% 

Defence ; 

Command of forces, 446, 
CommanOer-in-ClUef, Oovemor as, 44e« 
Reserved department, 441, 444, 446. 

Dbciiminatioa : 471-476. 

against British imj^rts, prevention, 

4 ^. 

Companies already established in Burma 
-with United Kingdom personnel amj 
capital, 474. 

Discrimination against imports to and 
from Burma and India, 472. 

Existing restrictions, 474. 
between India and Burma, 472, 474. 
Indians in Burma, protection, 472. 
Legislature, restrictions on power, 456. 
Medical qualifications, 475, 476. 
Prevention of, special responsibility 
of Governor, 445, 472. 

Professional qualifications, 475. 

Right of entry, 473, 474. 
as between United Kingdom and 
Burma, 471. 

Ecclesiastical afEaixSg reserved depart¬ 
ment, 441, 447. 

Education* Anglo-Indian, 470. 

Electorate* 455. 

language* 479. 

Excluded and Partially Ezdnded Areas ; 

458-463. 

Administration of, 458, 460. 

Description, 460. 

Distinction between, 458-460. 

Financial arrangements for, 462. 

Forcsta, a<ixiiiniotra.txoti of, 4C2. 

Partially, administration of certoizi, 
special responsibility of Governor, 
445, 458- 

PoUcing and protection, 446. 
Re-examination of clasi^cation, 459. 
Reservation to exclusive administra¬ 
tion and control of Governor, 436, 
458, 460. 

Restrictions on powers of Legislature, 
462. 


^ For Index to Sections 1 to V see page 409. 

e 



KnMmilve Ckivenunent. 440-445. 

Wif lw nml afEairi, reserved department, 
441, 446. 

Federatioii* secession, in event of joining 
Indian, impossibility of, 421. 
fioanee : 

see also Taxation. 

Adjustment between India and Burma, 

424, 427, 482. 

Excluded arrangement for, 

Shan States Federation, arrangements 
with, 461. 

non-Votable expenditure, 462. 

Financial Adviser, 449, 478 
Financial stability and credit, safeguarding 
of, special responsibility of Go^rnor, 
445. 

Forest Department, administration, 419. 
Forest Service : 

Interchange of officers with Indian 
service, 468. 

Use of Training College at Dehra Dun 
for entrants to, 468. 

Forestry Research, co-ordination of, 468. 
Forests, in Excluded areas, administra¬ 
tion of, 462. 

Franchise, for House of Representatives, 
456. 

Frontier Service, recruitment and control, 
466. 

Chivemment, unitary government, 435. 
449. 

Governor : 

as Commandcr-in-Chief, 446. 
Counsellors for Reserved l!)epartments, 
449, 450. 

Excluded areas, administration and 
control, 436, 458, 460, 

Financial Adviser, 449, 478 
Prior consent to legislation, 473 
Relations with Ministers, 441. 

Sp>ecial lesponsibihtKj^ . 

Commercial discrimination, preven¬ 
tion of, 445, 47^ 

Financial stabihty dnd cicdit, safe¬ 
guarding of, 445. 

Minorities, safeguarding of legitimate 
interests of, 445. 

Partially excluded areas, administra¬ 
tion of certain, 445, 458. 

Peace or tranquillity, prevention of 
grave menace to, 441, 443, 444, 445 
Public Services, securing of rights and 
safeguardmg of legitimate interests, 
445. 

Terrorism, 441. 

Title of, 439. 


EQgli 0niiiinlwtnn«r»»47^. 

High Ootul, see under Judieiihue. 

Home Rule moeement, 418: 

Houm ot BepKeMoitativee: 

Composition of, 450, 453. 

Franchise for. 455. 

Life of, 450. 

Size of, 450. 

Womesn, representation of, 453^ 454.' 
Tirnnlg retifin, regulation of,. 433, 473. 
Income tax, see under Taxation. ‘ « 
fndtim LalK>1ir, immigration of, 433, 473. 

Indian Laws : i 

Adaptation of. 425, 437. < 

Affecting Indian Forces, po power to 
amend, 456. 

Tnfliaw ; 

Protection of, 472. 

Right of entry, restriction on, 433, 473, 
474. 

Judicature : 

see also Law and Order. 

Appeal to F^vy Council, 479. ^ 

High Court, Fnghsh as language of, 479. 

Karenni States: 

Administration, 463. 

Area and population, 463. 

Position at present and after separation, 
436 

King, Tfia Majesty The, title in lelation 
to Burma, 439. 

Law and Order : 

Nature of problem, 441. 

Transfer of, 441. 

Legislature: 450-457. 

see also House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

Composition of, 450 

Conflicts between two Houses, 457. 

t'nghsh as language of, 479. 

Joint Sessions, 457. 

Powers of, 456, 462 
Restrictions on, 456. 

Prior consent of Governor to legislation. 
473 

Relations between two Houses. 457. 
Medical Cknmcil, 475. 

Medical analiflmitiona, 475. 476. 

Medical Service, recruitment to, 467. 
Miniiitora, Council of, 440, 441. 

Minmities : 

Representation in Legislature, 453. 
Safeguarding of legitimate interests of, 
special responsibility of Governor, 
445. 





